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LITERARY  LIFE  AND  THE  CLUB  SPIRIT.* 

By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

HE  Manchester  Literary  Club's  unbroken  history  of 
fifty-six  years  is  a  tribute  to  Manchester's  love 
of  letters,  and  testimony  that  successive  generations  have 
prized  a  rich  inheritance.  The  Club,  in  addition  to  its 
solid  work,  has  maintained  the  tradition  of  comradeship 
and  cheerfulness.  Its  model  was  Johnsonian,  and  has 
been  closely  adhered  to  both  in  spirit  and  in  the  details 
of  its  Monday  night  proceedings.  The  many  facts  that 
can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this,  combined  with  the  record 
of  what  the  Club  has  accomplished,  may  serve  to  remind 
us  that  Alexander  Smith,  in  his  delightful  and  penetrat- 
ing essay  on  Men  of  Letters,  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  influence  of  Club  life  upon  book-lovers  and 
writers.  He  said:  ''The  race  is  gregarious;  they  are 
visible  to  us  in  clumps  like  primroses ;  they  are  brought 
into  neighbourhood,  and  flash  light  on  each  other  like 
gems  in  a  diadem."  In  proof  of  this  he  instanced  the 
geniuses  in  the  dawn  of  the  English  drama,  such  as 
Greene,  Nash,  and  Marlowe ;  then  the  immortal  Mermaid 
company ;  the  famous  Lake  School ;  the  Symposium  of 
which  Burns  was  the  centre ;  and  the  Charles  Lamb 
Wednesday  parties — with  "  the  hush  of  a  whist  table  in 
one  corner,  the  host  stuttering  puns  as  he  deals  the  cards, 
.  . .  and  what  talk  there  is  of  Hogarth's  prints,  of  Izaak 
Walton,  of  the  old  dramatists,  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
'  Urn  Burial,'  with  Elia's  quaint  humour  breaking 
through  every  interstice,  and  flowering  in  every  fissure 
and  cranny  of  the  conversation."  Such  social  gather- 
ings, the  essayist  added,  are  invariably  more  interesting 
than  "  conclaves  of  kings  or  convocations  of  bishops  " 

*  Abridged  from  the  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  57th  Session  of  the  Literary  Club  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on 
October  7,  1918. 
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a  very  agreeable  reflection  for  those  who  are  members 
of  a  Literary  Club,  and  who  in  their  diffidence  had 
scarcely  realised  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  could 
be  held.  Yet  the  statement  is  logically  sound.  Kings 
and  bishops  do  not  at  their  conclaves  and  convocations 
discuss,  and  probably  decide,  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
questions  as  do  the  table-talkers  who  have  the  whole 
world  of  books  at  their  disposal — the  books  of  every  age 
and  tongue,  profound  books  and  the  trifles  light  as  air, 
and  all  the  serious,  humorous,  wise,  curious,  wonderful, 
practical,  and  imaginative  things  that  they  contain. 
Get  a  dozen  or  two  bookmen  together  and  what  diversity 
of  theme  there  will  be,  what  a  range,  what  flights,  what  a 
looking  forward  and  backward — they  easily  exhaust  old 
worlds,  and  then  imagine  new.  Boswell  has  given  us 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  night  at  the  London  Club, 
when  in  the  course  of  one  evening  Johnson  and  his 
friends  managed  to  discuss  antiques,  emigration,  Parlia- 
mentary speaking,  place-hunting,  the  Irish  language, 
Dutch  sonnets,  books  of  travel,  the  art  of  lying,  the 
decrease  in  human  happiness,  thieving  and  temptation, 
and  puns  and  punsters;— a  record  which  the  Manchester 
Club  strives  to  approach  on  its  "Review"  nights! 
It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  some  of  the  old  pro- 
grammes and  observe  the  diversity  of  subjects  this  Club 
has  discussed — "  ./Eschylus  "  and  "  Pythagoras,"  "The 
Hopeless  Problem  of  Metaphysics  "  and  "The  Infinitely 
Little,"  "Flying  Machines" — forty  years  before  they 
became  a  little  too  familiar  to  the  sight,  "  The  Waste  of 
Intellect  as  exhibited  by  the  Jews,"  and,  to  quote  the 
attractive  title  in  full — "  The  Influence  of  Physical 
Science  on  the  Moral  Progress  and  the  Art  Culture  of 
the  Masses  of  Society  "  ;  so,  by  easy  gradations,  to  such 
domestic  topics  as  "Lodgings,"  "Crusts,"  "Clock- 
winding,"  and  "The  House  Fly."  There  were  nights 
devoted  to  Shelley,  George  Eliot,  Wordsworth,  Gold- 
smith, Tennyson,  and  Scott ;  many  to  Shakespeare, 
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chiefly  under  the  leadership  of  J.  T.  Foard;  and  as  I 
examined  the  774  titles  recorded  up  to  1902 — and  to  this 
number  must  be  added  at  least  200  up  to  the  present  time, 
bringing  the  total  to  just  about  1,000 — I  could  not  but 
admit  the  full  truth  of  Alexander  Smith's  saying,  and  I 
asked  myself — What  kings  or  bishops  could  possibly 
compete  with  varied  and  multitudinous  programmes  like 
these  ?" 

The  official  history  states  that  our  Club,  faithfully 
following  the  Johnsonian  tradition,  did  not  begin  with 
formal  papers,  but  with  informal  conversation.  The 
earliest  subjects,  unfortunately,  are  not  known,  but  the 
talkers  are ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  such  men  as 
Joseph  Chattwood,  John  Page,  Charles  Hardwick,  Edwin 
Waugh,  Ben  Brierley,  Alexander  Ireland,  Sam  Bamford, 
Richard  Bealey,  John  Angell,  Henry  Franks,  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  O'Connor,  and  Sir  William  Bailey  there  were 
few  dull  moments  and  no  pauses.  What  a  galaxy  of 
names  !  Surely  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  Club  has 
drawn  into  its  orbit  all  the  stars,  and  perhaps  a  few 
meteors,  in  this  visible  portion  of  the  literary  firmament. 
With  the  help  of  albums,  and  histories,  and  the 
"Quarterly  "  numbers,  to  say  nothing  of  oral  tradition, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  conjure  up  the  bygone  scenes  and 
to  people  them  with  the  giants  who  lived  in  those  days. 
We  can  picture  one  of  the  first  Presidents  who,  it  is  said, 
had  so  stately  a  bearing,  and  was  so  often  seen  in  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  that  he  was  usually  mistaken  for  a 
bishop,  a  mistake  not  likely  to  be  repeated  at  the 
present  time,  whether  a  broad-brimmed  hat  supplies  the 
aid  of  illusion  or  not.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  even  in  those  far-off  times  the  pursuit  of  literature 
was  not  considered  incompatible  with  respectability,  and 
I  honour  that  early  Club  President  who  nobly  upheld — 
to  all  outward  appearances — the  dignity  of  letters.  There 
must  have  been  a  singular  fascination  in  watching  such 
a  man  disappear  into  the  inn-parlour,  and  in  speculating 
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on  his  reverential  proceedings  when  he  was  safely  inside 
and  began  to  show  a  burning  interest  in  his  church- 
warden. We  can  think  also  of  Edwin  Waugh  reading 
those  Lancashire  poems  which  have  since  become  classic, 
and  imagine  the  look  on  the  faces  of  the  assembly  as  they 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  unforgettable  wrords  of 
"Come  whoam  to  thi  childer  an'  me."  It  must  have 
been  a  sheer  delight  not  only  to  hear  the  rugged,  bearded 
poet,  but  to  behold  him,  for  one  of  his  friends  has  written 
of  "  that  sturdy,  square-set  frame,  encased  in  garments 
vast  and  solid,  which  no  doubt  stood  upright  of  them- 
selves at  night  when  he  had  extricated  himself  from 
them ;  and  the  dear  old  boy  carried  a  section  of  pine- 
forest  as  a  walking  stick."  All  this  was  worth  seeing, 
and  is  worth  conjuring  forth  anew. 

I  should  like  to  have  encountered  that  playful  but 
practical  member  who  presented  to  the  Club  a  presiden- 
tial hammer  "to  command  deference  from  all  who  cared 
a  rap  for  the  proceedings."  The  titles  of  some  of  their 
discussions  fill  us  with  a  feverish  curiosity — "  The 
agreeable  character  of  Richard  III,"  "The  suicidal 
character  of  Hume's  Philosophy,"  "Shakespeare's 
possible  connection  with  Lancashire," — such  themes 
indicate  boldness  and  originality,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  early  members  were  the  stuff  that  heroes  are 
made  of.  They  possessed  the  eminent  Johnsonian 
characteristic  of  being  good  clubbable  fellows ;  they  were 
philosophic,  but  cheerfulness  would  insist  on  breaking 
in ; — they  smoked  their  long  pipes,  and  quaffed — 
whatever  they  pleased;  and  they  cultivated  originality. 
The  members  have  written  the  city's  history,  the  romance 
and  fact  of  streets  and  houses,  and  the  biographies  of 
famous  men  and  women  ;  they  have  been  foremost  in 
dealingwith  the  dialect,  folklore,  Lancashire  myth  and 
legend,  place-names,  baptismal  records ;  they  have  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  native  historians,  essayists,  novelists, 
and  poets.  Some  of  the  works  have  more  than  a  local 


interest  and  a  local  fame.  It  was  to  this  Club  Robert 
Langton  first  brought  his  now  classic  work  on  the 
Childhood  of  Dickens;  here  that  John  Nodal  unfolded 
his  treatises  on  the  dialect ;  and  here,  so  long  ago  as  1891, 
that  George  Milner  discovered  a  new  poet  named  Robert 
Bridges,  who  was  ultimately  to  become  the  Laureate. 
Great  epoch-making  nights  at  the  Club  there  must  have 
been  when  such  achievements  were  recognised,  and  we 
like  to  exercise  the  necromancer's  art  and  re-visualise  the 
splendours  past  and  gone. 

But  if  we  are  compelled  in  some  cases  to  fall  back  on 
ftie  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  we  have  some  actual 
recollections  treasured  up  also.  Most  of  the  present 
members  have  heard  the  sonorous  tones  of  George 
Milner,  the  mellifluous  accents  of  John  Mortimer,  the 
amiable  dogmatism  of  Thomas  Newbigging,  the 
vehement  oratory  of  John  Angell,  the  torrential  eloquence 
of  Abraham  Stansfield,  and  the  playful  effervescence  of 
Sir  William  Bailey.  These  are  fine  memories.  They 
remind  us  of  what  the  Club  spirit  has  been,  and  what  it 
has  stimulated ;  and  they  make  us  think  of  the  Club 
itself,  not  only  as  an  institution  but  as  a  shrine.  The  old 
familiar  faces  have  gone;  the  voices  are  still.  The 
veterans  have  answered  the  last  call.  But  they  did  not 
"  come  like  shadows,  so  depart." 

We  can  judge  this  Club  and  its  members  by  its 
programmes  of  fifty  years,  by  the  permanent  work  it  has 
accomplished,  by  the  interest  it  has  sustained.  To-day 
it  is  a  heritage,  rich  and  varied,  with  its  clustering 
personal  memories,  its  unbroken  traditions,  and  its  living 
results.  The  question  arises  whether  the  members,  had 
they  pursued  their  way  alone,  would  have  produced  so 
much  work  or  have  been  stimulated  to  such  exertion. 
I  think  not.  The  Club  spirit  is  very  potent ;  is  alive 
and  inspiring.  It  brings  out  a  man's  best.  It  spurs  his 
effort,  it  encourages  his  progress,  it  directs  his  aim,  and 
it  influences  his  labours.  A  Literary  Club  exercises  a 
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benign  spell  in  a  busy  commercial  city.  It  brings 
together  men  of  like  enthusiasms,  and  is  a  rallying-place 
for  "choice  spirits."  The  lonely  genius  may  concen- 
trate and  so  achieve  much,  but  my  faith  is  reposed  more 
largely  in  the  man  who  mingles  with  his  kind,  who 
broadens  his  views  and  enlarges  his  experience  by  being 
in  the  world  and  of  it.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  social 
system,  not  in  gloomy  isolation,  not  in  "  voyaging 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone." 

There  is  an  essay  by  Dixon  Scott — that  genius  whose 
transcendent  promise  was  quenched  in  the  smoke  of 
battle — which  tells  of  a  Mysterious  Road,  and  opens 
with  these  arresting  words  : 

It  sprang  suddenly  out,  white  and  precipitate  ....  and  it  fled 
away,  in  strong,  level  flight,  towards  the  gracious  foothills  in  the  west. 
It  streamed  across  the  highlands  before  me  like  a  thin  white  flame ; 
and  the  sense  of  its  speed,  of  its  directness,  of  its  intent  pursuit  of 
some  remote,  magnificent  quest  rang  across  the  valley  like  a  splendid 
call.  It  fired  the  imagination  and  sent  it  beating  hungrily  out  into 
the  unknown.  It  filled  the  mind  with  the  mystery  of  strange  places. 
It  stirred  the  heart  like  music.  It  was  a  visible  impetuous  song,  that 
long  white  road ;  it  was  a  noble  irresistible  saga.  It  flashed  in  white 
pursuit  from  east  to  west,  sounding  an  onset,  entreating  volunteers. 
...  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  Road.  Its  goal  was  now  my  goal. 
Its  far  mysterious  purpose  was  equally  my  own. 

And  then,  taking  the  Road  in  its  loneliness  and  silence, 
he  tells  us  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  he  found,  of  the 
enchantments  that  awaited  him,  of  the  prospect  that  lured 
him  onward,  and  of  the  strange  feeling  that  possessed 
him  that  it  would  lead  him  to  the  World's  End ;  and  at 
last,  when  he  emerged  upon  a  vast  moorland,  and  a  new 
world  opened  before  him,  he  realised  that  "  here  among 
the  sweet  immortal  elements,  terrible  and  magnificent 
with  promises  and  possibilities,"  there  lay  outstretched 
before  him,  not  an  ending,  but  a  Beginning. 

I  have  read  this  exquisite  essay  so  often,  fascinated  by 
its  charm,  and  discovering  in  it  the  long,  white,  mysterious 
Road  which  we  have  all  seen  and  trodden  at  some  magic 


period  of  our  lives,  that  gradually  I  have  drawn  from  it 
not  only  a  real  but  a  symbolical  meaning.  It  is  the 
Literary  Road  with  its  secret  allurement  and  its  far-off 
goal,  with  its  romantic  beauty  and  its  wondrous  pros- 
pect, with  its  ultimate  height  which  seems  like  an  end, 
but  is  only  a  beginning  to  a  new  and  vaster  realm ;  it  is 
the  road  of  intellectual  quest  which  many  a  pilgrim 
ascends  alone.  I  know  that  this  loneliness  is  not  always 
loss  or  sacrifice — 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 

This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

So  wrote  one  who  travelled  far  on  the  mysterious  road, 
Byron ;  never  less  lonely  than  when  he  was  alone.  But 
fancy  the  same  Road  traversed  in  happy  companionship, 
with  congenial  and  helpful  friends  at  the  side,  with 
willing  guides  ready  to  stretch  out  a  hand,  and  with  wise 
advisers  to  offer  the  strength  of  heartening  words  and 
enlightening  counsel !  Then  I  think  the  Road  will  be 
still  more  beautiful,  and  more  pleasant  and  more  profit- 
able the  pilgrimage. 

"The  Soul,"  said  Emerson,  "environs  itself  with 
friends  that  it  may  enter  into  a  grander  self-acquaintance 
or  solitude ;  and  it  goes  alone  for  a  season,  that  it  may 
exalt  its  conversation  or  society."  A  Club  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  assembling  of  those  of  like  thought 
and  aim,  and  for  the  interchange  of  garnered  lore  and 
gained  experience,  Walter  Bagehot  drove  home  this 
moral  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  one  of  the  most  solitary 
of  men.  "  Such  a  man's  mind,"  he  said,  "  is  at  home 
only  with  its  own  enthusiasm;  it  is  cooped  up  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  ideas,  and  can  make  no 
allowances."  And  the  conclusion  reached  by  Bagehot 
was  that  mental  solitude,  though  it  may  in  the  case  of 
rare  and  surpassing  genius,  produce  great  results,  is 
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nevertheless  unhealthy,  and  that  the  proper  state  is  intel- 
lectual companionship. 

None  of  us  here  claim  to  be  of  rare  or  mighty  genius, 
but  we  do  in  our  humble  way  pursue  literature,  and 
therefore  not  infrequently  travel  along  a  lonely  road  in 
search  of  the  desired  goal.  But  we  are  human  enough 
to  have  our  periodical  returns,  our  home-comings;  we 
are  sociable,  and  feel  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone — 
that  is,  not  always.  We  are  content  to  descend  from 
the  heights,  and  to  mingle  with  our  kin.  We  are  not 
so  self-centred  and  aloof  that  we  feel  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men.  And  hence 
the  Club,  the  Club  of  "  choice  spirits,"  the  Club  of  men 
akin  in  feeling,  taste,  desires.  Ours  is  the  Johnsonian 
ideal.  We  follow  the  example  of  the  famed  table- 
talkers,  and  feel  the  warmer  and  better  for  interchange  of 
thought  and  mutual  aid,  giving  out  bounteously  and  un- 
selfishly whatever  we  have  absorbed.  If,  perchance,  we 
do  not  travel  so  far  onward  as  the  lonely  man  of  one  set 
purpose,  we  may  claim  compensation  in  a  larger 
humanity.  Said  a  visitor  to  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
latter  days — "  Ay,  Thomas,  there  you  sit  in  your  padded 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  you  never  hear  a 
sound  and  never  see  a  man,  laying  down  the  laws  for 
the  whole  world."  The  Clubman's  outlook  is  wide  and 
clear.  The  Club  spirit  makes  us  tolerant,  and  rids  us 
of  our  little  vanities.  Its  influence  is  leavening,  and  it 
makes  us,  as  portion  of  the  multitude,  sympathisers  with 
it. 

This  is  the  Johnsonian  gospel  so  admirably  and  pithily 
epitomised  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  who  condensed 
numerous  oracular  conversations  and  long  discussions, 
and  distilled  the  meaning  thus — 

There  is  great  solace  in  talk.  We  are  here  for  a  little  time.  Let 
us  constitute  ourselves  a  club,  stretch  out  our  legs  and  talk.  We  have 
minds,  memories,  varied  experiences,  different  opinions.  Sir,  let  us 
talk,  not  as  men  who  mock  at  fate,  but  with  manliness,  with  cheerful- 


ness,  and  with  good  reason  that  makes  us  helpful  one  to  another. 
Let  us  take  any  theme  and  exchange  views  upon  it.  Be  good  fellows, 
and  don't  insist  upon  being  remembered  more  than  a  month  after  you 
are  dead. 

Such  was  the  Johnsonian  philosophy ;  such  is  the  Club 
spirit  in  literary  life.  We  need  not  try  to  improve  it;  let 
it  suffice  to  maintain  it.  I  trust  the  Johnsonian  tradi- 
tion with  which  this  Literary  Club  began,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future  even  as  it  has  been  sustained  in  full 
strength  during  the  past  half  century.  To-night  we 
meet  once  more  as  clubbable  fellows,  and  none  the  less 
earnest  in  our  literary  pursuits  because  we  display  the 
social  side,  fellow-wayfarers  with  mutual  loves  and 
enthusiasms,  with  like  desires  and  dreams,  with  a 
common  ideal,  and,  we  hope,  with  some  confidence  of 
attainment  worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  each  other. 


THE  BEAU  MONDE  ;  or  LITERARY  AND 
FASHIONABLE  ^MAGAZINE. 

1806  to  1809. 

By  T.  LONGWORTH  COOPER. 

T  N  my  opinion  the  most  vital  aspect  of  history,  is  that 
which  may  be  studied  in  the  costume,  furniture  and 
art  of  the  various  periods  of  time,  through  which  the 
human  race  has  passed.  School  histories,  in  my  time, 
concerned  themselves  chiefly  with  politics,  and  lists  of 
dates,  catalogues  of  kings,  battles  and  revolutions. 

The  people  might  almost  have  been  non-existent  for 
any  real  evidence  to  .the  contrary. 

They  appear  at  critical  moments,  like  stage  crowds, 
puppets  with  walking  parts. 

Now  that  kings  are  "  two  a  penny,"  our  historians 
may  turn  from  the  trimmings  and  give  us — the  mind, 
rather  than  the  matter  of  history ;  for  what  could  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  ideas  planted  in  our  youth  by 
the  narration  of  bare  historical  facts. 

Human  nature  has,  I  fancy,  been  pretty  much  the  same 
from  the  Stone  Age ;  manners  and  customs  have  altered, 
but  internally  we  remain  very  much  the  same. 

Kissing  and  cursing  were  in  the  beginning,  are  now, 
and  ever  shall  be.  The  difference  between  the  woad- 
painted  Briton  and  ourselves  is  a  matter  of  ap- 
pearances and  restraints,  and  the  real  history  of 
the  world  is  mainly  the  story  of  clothes.  A 
little  imagination,  a  few  flint  hammers  and  stone 
weapons,  and  the  Stone  Age  stands  revealed.  Roman 
remains  tell  us  more  about  the  Romans  than  all 
the  histories  of  Caesar's  conquests.  The  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, if  judged  from  the  school  history,  is  a  catalogue 
of  beheadings,  battles  and  bloodiness,  with  a  few 
romantic  touches,  such  as  the  incident  of  Raleigh's 
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cloak,  thrown  in.  The  literature,  furniture  and  cos- 
tumes of  this  period  tell  us  quite  another  and  much  more 
fascinating  story. 

The  1 8th  century  is  an  open  book  to  every  discerning 
Englishman ;  so  much  of  it  is  left  us  that  we  can  see 
it  in  retrospect,  and  therefore  much  more  clearly  than 
our  own  time,  which  is  to  me  a  jumble  of  things  and 
ideas  too  near  and  intimate  to  be  seen  in  correct  per- 
spective. 

With  these  few  forewords  I  lay  before  you  "  Le  Beau 
Monde;  or  Literary  and  Fashionable  Magazine"  (from 
1806  to  1809). 

This  I  discovered  in  a  little  broker's  shop,  and  was 
first  attracted  to  the  rather  finely-engraved  fashion-plates 
embellishing  its  pages.  On  dipping  into  it,  I  found  it 
intensely  interesting.  The  greater  portion  of  its  con- 
tributed literary  matter  is  banal  and  pedantic,  but  its 
contemporary  literary  and  art  criticism,  its  notes  on  the 
drama,  politics,  and  its  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
furniture  and  costumes,  I  found  extremely  entertaining. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  we  were  then  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  European  war.  Napoleon  was  then  the  Bogey 
of  Europe ;  yet  how  little  is  the  war  reflected  in  these 
pages  outside  the  parliamentary  notes. 

Cynics  may  at  the  present  time  find  some  pleasure  in 
reading  of  the  lamentations  over  the  discomfiture  of  our 
poor  Ally,  Prussia  : 

Bobbed  of  half  her  possessions,  her  lands   wasted    under  |the    heel 

of   the   invader,   an   invader   described    as   cruel,    unscrupulous   and 

treacherous. 

So  turns  the  world.  A  fragment  from  a  Retrospect  of 
Politics,  Aug.,  1807,  is  not  without  interest :  — 

Alexander  (of  Russia)  accepts  the  mediation  of  France  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  that  decrepit  and  tottering 
Power,  in  all  probability,  will  not  long  be  suffered  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  map  of  Europe. 

Another  political  note  on  Peace  I  think  worth  quoting, 
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if  only  for  its  sincerity  and  honesty.  Its  author  may 
have  lacked  a  sense  of  humour,  but  I  think  I  may  claim 
that  he  gives  us  a  good  example  of  the  immorality  of 
optimism  (Vol.  i,  page  115):  — 

If  a  safe  peace  can  be  hftd,  we  wish  it  earnestly — a  glorious  peace 
we  have  no  right  to  expect.  Let  us  be  contented  with  any  peace 
that  can  guarantee  ourselves ;  let  us  not  rhodomentade  about  the 
honour  of  Europe ;  all  that  was  very  well  when  Europe  had  honour, 
and  England  importance  on  the  Continent ;  it  was  then  a  feather  in 
the  British  cap ;  but  now,  if  that  honour  and  that  importance  are 
become  nonentities  let  us  abandon  the  punctilios  of  national  glory, 
and  consult  at  once  the  national  safety.  By  consulting  our  own 
interests  we  shall  obtain  the  most  respect  for  our  own  national 
character. 

From  this  sample  of  the  Art  of  Peace  let  us  turn  to  the 
Arts  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  who  has  been  so  suddenly 
recalled  from  her  centennial  visit  to  Mars. 

Human  perversity  ever  delights  in  rinding  authority 
tripping.  To  catch  out  a  prophet,  politician,  or  a  police- 
man is  a  perennial  source  of  joy  :  the  ethics  of  this  state 
of  mind  I  leave  to  societies  of  ethical  research  and  merely 
note  the  fact.  A  critic  is  a  kind  of  prophet,  and  there- 
fore an  old  magazine  containing  criticisms  of  literature, 
painting,  music  and  drama,  is  sure  to  contain  critical 
trippings,  and  is  almost  bound  to  be  more  or  less  a 
"  source  of  innocent  merriment." 

The  list  of  the  more  famous  literary  men  is  somewhat 
formidable  and  the  critical  verdicts  variable  : — Thomas 
Moore,  Peter  Pinder,  Leigh  Hunt,  Walter  Scott,  Lord 
Byron,  Sheridan,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.  Of 
notable  painters : — Turner,  Laurence,  Peter  Dewint, 
Westall,  and  Wilkie. 

I  may  say  frankly  I  shall  have  little  to  say  when  I 
consider  an  author  is  appraised  or  condemned  rightly. 
Time  has  placed  most  of  these  men  in  their  proper 
niches ;  nor  have .  I  time  to  deal  with  those  others,  who 
are — worst  of  critical  sins — omitted  altogether. 
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The  first  name  I  come  to  is  Thomas  Moore. 
Hear  the  critic  (Vol.  i,  page  38) :  — 

Where  simplicity  of  thought  is  essential  Mr.  Moore  almost  always 
fails,  he  has  so  deeply  imbibed  the  rage  for  witty  conceits,  and  has 
so  accustomed  his  imagination  to  run  upon  sunbeams,  moonlights, 
rainbows  and  the  other  etceteras  of  everyday  allusion  that  a  good 
idea,  when  he  has  one,  is  killed  with  metaphors  and  epithets. 

Examples  are  given  and  pulled  to  pieces  with  a  minute 
attention  to  detail,  grammar  and  logic.  With  apparent 
reluctance,  he  has  to  admit  that  a  few  lines  here  and 
there  make  amends  for  the  general  confusion.  I  quote 
again  :  — 

A  word  or  two  about  his  decency.  We  must,  notwithstanding  the 
poet's  redoubtable  character  for  fighting,  acquiesce  most  fully  and 
unequivocally  in  the  censure  pronounced  upon  his  writings,  by  the 
penetrating  reviewer  of  the  north,  and  by  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
public.  Does  Mr.  Moore  think  it  worth  his  while,  for  the  sake  of 
stimulating  the  pallid  appetite  of  a  few  worn-out  debauchees,  to  shut 
his  work  from  the  drawing-room  of  every  modest  woman  ?  We  put  it 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  policy ;  for  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  quarto 
which  he  now  has  published  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  library 
of  any  respectable  female.  ...  In  the  preface  to  these  new  poems 
he  regrets  that  he  has  had  the  leisure  to  write  them.  In  a  great 
number  of  cases  so  do  we. 

I  give  just  one  specimen  of  the  method  of  this  reviewer. 
Quoting  the  line 

And  win  with  music  every  rose's  sigh, 
He  comments, 

Here  is  the  love  of  plants  with  a  vengeance, 

etc.,  etc.,  and  begs  the  reader's  pardon  for  repeating  so 
much  nonsense. 

One  more   quotation — 

The  journal  is  a  strange  piece  of  doggerel ;  and  the  Vase  which 
follows  it  contains  allusions  by  no  means  calculated  for  virgin  ears ; 
but  the  Vase  is  chaste  in  comparison  with  some  lines  towards  the 
end  of  the  volume,  and  which  Mr.  Moore  had  the  indecency  to  write 
in  a  young  lady's  album. 

On  reading  this  criticism,  you  may  imagine  how  I 
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rushed  for  my  volume  of  Moore's  poems,  and  with  what 
avidity  I  sought  these  naughty  passages,  and  alas  !  with 
what  disappointment  I  returned  the  book  to  its  shelf. 

The  original  poems  contributed  to  the  "  Beau  Monde  " 
will,  I  assure  you,  be  found  quite  chaste,  and  most  ap- 
propriate for  the  average  young  lady's  album.  I  present 
a  sample  verse  selected  almost  at  random.  Here  it  is  :— 

0  mother !  attend  to  the  voice  of  affection ; 

'Tis  thy  son  who  entreats,  let  him  ask  not  in  vain, 
Why,  why,  thus  indulge  the  soul-harrowing  reflection 

That  thy  sunshine  of  peace  can  ne'er  brighten  again. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  well-known 
poem,  "  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden,"  first  appeared  in 
the  "  Beau  Monde  "  of  Nov.,  1807,  in  years  ago. 

Dealing  with  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Critical  Essays,"  our 
reviewer  says  of  him  :  — 

Mr.  Hunt  appears  to  be  a  young  person  of  strong  natural  under- 
standing, but  it  is  so  shadowed  by  a  cloud  of  vanity  and  self- 
importance  that  its  rays,  though  now  and  then  perpendicularly  and 
hotly  darted,  are  frequently  unf elt,  and  sometimes  totally  obscured.  . . 
He  tells  us  that  the  names  of  Reynolds,  Cherry  and  Dibden  have  now, 
like  those  of  Shadwell  and  Flecknoe,  become  bye-words  for  the  want 
of  genius.  With  submission  to  so  decisive  a  critic,  we  beg  leave  to 
suggest  it  as  our  opinion  that  there  is  more  genius  in  "  The  Will  " 
and  "  The  Dramatist "  of  Reynolds,  than  in  the  criticisms  of  all  the 
playhouse  loungers  in  London. 

The  "  play-house  lounger"  remains,  and  the  genius  is 
not  even  a  memory. 

Wordsworth  has  always  been  a  favourite  topic  in  our 
Club,  and  I  turned  with  interest  to  see  what  his  con- 
temporaries thought  of  him. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  can  only  give  a  very 
slight  idea  of  the  opinions  expressed  of  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  and  will  quote  only  one  or  two  that  I  think 
may  amuse  you.  I  quote  the  following  :  — 

Next  observe  the  daisy  acting  as  ledger,  keeping  accounts  of  some 
out-of-the-way  debts,  and  entering  itself  as  creditor  : 
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And  all  day  long  I  number  yet, 
All  seasons  through  another  debt 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met, 
To  thee  am  owing. 

When  Mr.  Burns  had  written  so  sweetly  to  the  daisy  it  was  ill-judged 
in  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  select  such  a  subject. 

Again — 

The  second  sonnet  goes  only  to  express  a  desire  of  kissing  a  lady 
called  Louisa.  Is  not  this  rather  incorrect  for  a  married  man? 

One  paragraph  I  cannot  leave  unquoted ;  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  compression  :  — 

Then  follow  twenty  sonnets,  of  which  the  first  is  far-fetched,  and 
the  second  leads  to  nothing ;  the  third  is  unintelligible,  and  the  fourth, 
sixth  and  seventh  dull ;  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  unmeaning ;  the 
llth,  though  not  his  own,  commonplace;  the  13th,  14th  and  15th 
to  no  purpose ;  the  16th  incomprehensible ;  the  18th  and  19th  nonsense. 
The  20th  amused  us  most.  It  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  from  Horace. 
But  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Horace  do  not  quite  rank  together,  and 
Peter  Finder  has  wittily  said  :  "  Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  damn  their 
souls  !"  This  volume  concludes  with  26  sonnets  to  liberty,  of  which 
21  are  not  worth  the  labour  of  perusal.  . . . 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  a  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
volumes  before  us ;  a  few  beauties  indeed  are  scattered  abroad 
through  their  pages,  but,  like  violets,  they  lie  very  low,  and  are 
difficult  of  discovery.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  ruined  himself  by 
his  affectation  of  simplicity.  Most  good  authors  have  been  content  to 
form  themselves  on  the  models  of  polished  writers.  Mr.  Scott,  in  the 
present  day,  has  chosen  to  copy  the  language  of  barbarous  ages ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  imitate  the  lisp  of  children. 

All  through  this  article  we  laugh  both  at  and  with 
poor  old  Wordsworth,  so  much  of  the  criticism  is  true  in 
letter,  but  the  spirit  seems  to  me  to  be  hopelessly  wrong. 
Here,  as  in  a  great  many  of  these  criticisms  of  contem- 
porary poetry,  we  find  a  curious  antipathy  to  any  idea  of 
consciousness  in  nature  and  to  simplicity.  We  find  this 
same  charge  of  an  "  Affectation  of  Simplicity"  in  sum- 
ming up  the  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Poems  of  Walter  Scott, 
in  a  long  and  closely  critical  article  on  that  writer.  He 
is  also  accused  of  bad  grammar,  archaic  imbecilities, 
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and  faulty  metre.     I  content  myself  by  giving  you  the 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs. 

The  author  of  a  poem  so  popular  as  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
would  naturally  find  it  extremely  easy  to  dispose  of  any  work  to 
which  he  should  chuse  to  attach  his  name ;  and  we  fear  that  this 
was  the  sole  consideration  which  induced  him  to  publish  such  a 
compilation  as  the  present  discreditable  volume.  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  our  critical  coolness  we  frequently  admire  him,  because 
he  is  frequently  admirable  in  spite  of  himself.  We  shall  admire  him 
still  more  if  he  ever  lays  aside  the  worst  of  all  affectation,  the 
affectation  of  simplicity,  and  the  worst  of  all  systems,  the  contempt 
of  system. 

Nor  does  the  critic  relent  in  a  later  article,  when  Scott, 
"  having  already  made  his  position  as  a  popular  poet 
secure,"  produced  "  Marmion." 

Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
poet,  and  I  must  admit  to  having  found  myself  many 
times  in  agreement  with  the  critic.  The  summing  up  is, 
in  my  opinion,  sound  criticism,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sentiment  connecting  art  and  morals,  which  nevertheless 
gives  one  the  key  to  a  point  of  view,  now  happily  almost 
extinct. 

This  is  his  verdict  :— 

We  repeat  that  his  poetry  is  not  of  the  noblest  species.  Mr.  Scott 
paints  little  else  than  external  nature  :  an  author  who  hopes  to  rank 
in  the  first  class  must  look  beyond  the  outward  appearances  of  things. 
The  descriptive  writer  may  produce  our  pleasure;  but  the  moral  writer 
alone  can  extort  our  admiration.  The  poet  of  mind  must  be  placed 
above  the  poet  of  matter;  and  the  unqualified  homage  of  enlightened 
critics  must  be  paid  on  to  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

In  a  notice  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  Lord  Byron  is  on 
the  other  hand  treated  kindly  as  a  young  poet  who  may 
become  a  great  one.  I  give  the  paraphrase  of  the  intro- 
duction : — 

It  has  been  said  of  some  brother  critics,  of  well-merited  popularity, 
that  they  are  never  severe  to  a  Scotchman  or  a  lord.  .  .  .  With  all  due 
respect  for  the  peerage  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  Scotland,  we  are 
free  from  bias  on  either  head ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
whether  it  be  written  by  a  peer  or  a  commoner,  by  a  Scotchman, 
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an  Englishman,  or  an  Irishman.  We  shall  invariably  bestow  the 
laurel,  without  respect  of  persons,  where  we  think  it  due.  Lord 
Byron's  poems  stand  in  no  need  of  censure.  They  are  evidently  the 
productions  of  a  young  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  feeling,  and  if 
we  do  not  find  in  them  those  glowing  sentiments  which  have  recom- 
mended the  works  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Scott  so  strongly  to  the 
public  favour,  the  want  of  them  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  years 
rather  than  to  any  want  of  genius  in  our  noble  author. 

One  can  only  hope  the  foregoing  sentiments,  which 
by  the  way  are  not  put  to  the  test,  are  as  genuine  as  they 
are  admirable.  One  must  also  remember  that  Byron 
had  not  yet  published  the  poems  that  were  to  make  him 
famous  or  infamous,  according  to  the  point  of  view. 

Turning  to  the  Painter  Artists,  the  big  men  reviewed 
are  mostly  given  their  due.  The  sins  are  mostly  sins  of 
omission.  Raeburn  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  to  be 
unrecorded,  for,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  quite  as  great  as 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  even  including  Turner. 
Raeburn 's  genius  was  not  recognised  in  his  own  day,  and 
the  reason  for  this  neglect  may  have  been  the  popularity 
of  the  romantic  movement,  which  included  a  contempt  for 
portraiture.  The  following  note  on  Reynolds  throws 
some  light  on  this  subject :  — 

Here  again  we  have  occasion  to  lament  a  powerful  pencil  employed 
on  so  subordinate  a  pursuit  as  portrait  painting.  Perhaps  indeed 
there  is  no  painter  of  the  present  day  who  has  produced  so  many 
fine  portraits  as  Mr.  Laurence ;  but  they  are  only  proofs  how  much 
more  nobly  exertion  might  have  been  directed,  the  memorials  of 
industry  wasted,  and  the  monuments  of  genius  misemployed.  We  do 
not  blame  the  artist;  for  portrait  painting  is  the  fashion,  and  that 
which  is  marketable  is  alone  attended  with  profit ;  but  we  speak  "  in 
sorrow  "  if  not  in  anger. 

We  know  how  little  the  painter  received  of  the  profits 
that  have  since  been  made  on  these  pieces  of  wasted  in- 
dustry. 

The  Theatre  figures  largely  in  these  pages.  Sheridan 
was  ,of  course,  a  contemporary,  but  before  1806  his 
genius  was  accepted  and  his  plays  popular.  Beyond  a 
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glance  at  a  production  of  "  King  Lear"  at  Covent 
Garden,  time  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  further  with 
drama.  "  King  Lear"  at  Covent  Garden,  July,  1808  :— 

This  play,  as  it  was  originally  written  by  Shakespeare,  is  perhaps 
almost  too  dreadful  for  representation ;  for  it  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Lear  and  his  daughter  Cordelia.  Tate  has  altered  this 
catastrophe  :  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  play  he  has  introduced 
an  attachment  between  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  leaving  out  the  character 
of  the  King  of  France ;  and  he  concludes  the  fifth  act  with  the  happy 
deliverance  of  Lear,  preserving  the  old  King  to  bless  the  union  of  his 
daughter  and  her  lover.  This  alteration  Dr.  Johnson  has  approved 
upon  the  whole,  and  we  do  not  see  reason  to  differ  from  that  great 
authority,  although  we  have  little  patience  in  contemplating  the  love 
scenes  introduced  by  Mr.  Tate. 

This  is  "  Happy  Endings"  with  a  vengeance. 

One  more  subject  and  I  have  finished.  Let  me  read 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  monthly  fashion  notes,  Nov., 
1808  :  — 

The  chilling  blasts  of  winter  hastening  to  supersede  the  mild 
freshness  of  the  autumnal  evenings,  and  the  Steyne,  the  Parade,  and 
the  hoarse-resounding  beach  will  soon  be  deserted  for  the  opera, 
the  ballroom,  or  the  cheerful  domestic  fireside.  The  almost  univer- 
sality of  half-dress,  so  convenient  and  proper  at  a  watering-place, 
will,  therefore,  soon  be  laid  aside  for  the  more  dashing  and  eccentric 
elegances  of  fashion ;  and  the  purveyors  of  the  different  articles  of 
female  ornament,  for  we  cannot  call  it  attire,  are  all  on  the  qui  vive 
to  bring  out  the  newest  thing.  The  pelisse  of  scarlet  cloth  and  the 
velvet  mantle,  of  course,  are  the  most  conspicuous  articles  for  winter 
wear,  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  warmth,  if  they  do  not 
produce  its  reality  ;  and  as  last  winter  they  were  worn  on  one  shoulder, 
we  may  fairly  expect,  for  the  coming  season,  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  them  on  the  arm,  unless  some  dashing  female  should  wrap 
her  fur  cloak  round  the  broad  shoulders  of  her  attendant  footman  in 
order  to  keep  herself  warm  by  proxy. 

In  those  days  the  fashion  articles  were  not  confined  to 
the  Lady's  Page;  in  fact,  the  first  few  numbers  of  the 
"Beau  Monde"  ignored  the  ladies  altogether  in  the 
fashion  articles.  Besides  being  merely  descriptive  of 
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fashionable  clothing  for  the  body,  many  of  these  articles 
contain  much  philosophic  thought.     For  instance  :  — 

By  all  means  let  elegance  of  mind  be  our  study ;  but  why  not  let 
elegance  of  appearance  be  our  care  ?  It  is  in  this  particular,  with  the 
man  of  fashion  as  with  the  man  of  letters  :  the  dress  of  the  one  and 
the  language  of  the  other  should  neither  outshine  or  eclipse  the  sense 
of  either.  Is  not  elegance  of  mind  cherished  rather  than  repressed  by 
elegance  of  appearance?  Let  us  ridicule  the  follies  of  fashion,  but 
let  us  have  a  little  more  respect  for  its  elegances,  especially  if  by  their 
means  we  can  encourage  literature  and  morality. 

Having  here  found  a  connection  between  fashion  and 
literature,  I  bid  adieu  to  these  elegants  of  the  early  igth 
century,  and  leave  the  reader  to  decide  whether  the  kind 
of  history  revealed  by  the  study  of  a  journal  of  this 
nature,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  time,  is  not  a  better  history  book  than  one  chiefly 
recording  the  action  of  kings  and  potentates. 


LIFE  AND  ART  IN  DICKENS  AND  HENRY 
JAMES :  A  COMPARISON  AND  A  CONTRAST. 

By  Rev.  T.  M.  PHILLIPS. 

'T'HE  present  supply  of  fiction  has  assumed  gigantic 
proportion.  In  his  "  Notes  on  Novelists  "  Henry 
James  complains  that  the  vast  volume  of  fiction,  cast 
among  us  the  last  twenty  years,  has  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  criticism.  Production  has  run  far  ahead  of 
criticism.  The  result  is  not  always  inviting.  Charles 
Dickens  and  Henry  James  pique  us  with  contrasts  so 
striking  that  to  understand  their  points  of  difference  is  to 
possess  a  fair  idea  of  the  broad  principles  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Victorian  novel. 

Dickens  was  born  a  dozen  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  Henry  James  some  half-a-dozen  years 
before  the  middle  of  it.  The  pen  of  the  writer  whose 
boyhood  saw  the  inside  of  the  Marshalsea,  was  dipped 
in  the  bitter  inkpot  of  the  lower  strata  of  society ;  while 
that  of  the  other  was  coloured  with  the  rainbow  dyes  of 
the  life  of  wealth  and  culture. 

Dickens  was  par  excellence  the  novelist  of  one  city — 
London ;  Henry  James,  in  pursuit  of  his  art,  roamed  for 
material  for  its  expression  over  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  Dickens  plumbed  the  depths  of  one  great 
city ;  James  ploughed  the  surface  of  two  continents. 
Dickens  plunged  into  darkness  to  grope  for  the  pearl ; 
James  manufactured  his  pearl  out  of  sunny  daylight.  It 
was  London  at  night  that  fascinated  Dickens  :  he  loved 
to  abandon  himself  to  its  mysteries;  London's  lights  and 
colours  by  day  had  more  charm  for  James. 

James  saw  London  as  presenting  one  aspect  only  of 
the  drama  of  life;  Dickens  regarded  London  as  one 
exclusive  theatre,  but  in  which,  moreover,  the  whole 
drama  of  life  was  symbolised  and  realised.  The  vision 
of  London  to  Dickens  was  static  :  he  loved  the  London 


inns ;  to  James  that  vision  was  kinetic  :  he  was  obsessed 
by  the  bustle  of  the  London  railway  stations.  Dickens 
and  James  represent  to  us  art  in  its  intense  but  deep  and 
in  its  mild  but  convincing  moods  respectively.  Dickens 
revels  in  the  fog  and  chimney-pots  and  weathercocks  of 
one  great  city ;  James  delights  in  the  timeless  things  of 
high  art  of  many  cities. 

The  author  of  "  Oliver  Twist  "  and  "  Bleak  House  " 
casts  his  imaginative  wand  over  doubtful  pubs  and  rotten 
old  shops.  The  writer  of  "  The  American  "  and  "  The 
Europeans  "  strolls  through  wealthy  homes,  fine  build- 
ings and  palaces  of  art,  to  find  stuff  for  his  creative  pen. 
Dickens  lolls  with  heavy  drinkers,  hard-pressed  actors, 
and  ne'er-do-weels — victims  of  the  hard  and  cruel 
economic  system  of  Georgian  and  early  Victorian  days. 
James  walks  arm-in-arm  with  cultured  men  and  women ; 
men  of  fastidious  tastes,  adventurous  journalists,  and 
high  ladies  posing  as  patrons  of  artists  and  poets — the 
favoured  children  of  a  selfish  economic  order  which  is 
now  slowly  but  surely  passing  away. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  say  from  1880 
to  1910,  the  voice  of  Henry  James  has  been  distinctly 
heard  in  the  aesthetic  life  of  Europe  and  America,  giving 
it  a  peculiar  colour  and'  interpretation.  What  at  an 
earlier  date  Dickens  did  in  behalf  of  social  amelioration, 
James  more  recently  did  for  art. 

Again,  the  author  of  the  "  Christmas  Stories"  has  in 
his  eye  the  England  of  Christmas  jollity  and  of  the  old 
stage  coach,  thrown  in  broad  patches  on  the  canvas, 
without  reserve,  and  free  of  cant.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  scenic  properties  of  the  England  of  the  fine  oaks, 
stately  beech,  and  cultivated  gardens,  that  grip  the  pen 
of  James.  The  older  novelist  records  the  life-history  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  toilers ;  James  is  the  recorder  of  the 
secrets  of  a  leisure  class,  cast  in  refinement  rather  than 
real  culture,  whom  he  urges  to  be  at  once  fresh  and  ripe 
of  mind.  Dickens'  art  deals  with  externals ;  we  see  this 
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to  be  the  case  even  in  his  most  spiritual  creations,  whose 
red  cravat  or  crinoline  skirt  tends  to  spread  a  curtain 
between  us  and  the  more  subtle  moods  of  the  soul.  But 
by  great  patience  and  unwearying  perception,  the 
younger  novelist  arrives  at  the  life  of  the  soul,  his  very 
style  being  fashioned  to  secure  this  objective. 

The  points  of  agreement  and  difference  can  be  seen  in 
their  respective  faculties  of  observation.  There  never 
was  a  more  keen  observer  than  Dickens,  but  the  fruit 
of  his  observation  suffered  much  damage  at  the  hands 
of  his  imaginative  faculty.  He  was  not  always  faithful 
in  the  presentation  of  facts.  He  practised  greater  freedom 
than  art  is  prepared  to  allow.  James  observed  life  very 
accurately,  and  in  the  use  he  made  of  the  facts  thus 
gathered  they  did  not  undergo  a  sea-change.  He  did  not 
allow  his  imagination  to  falsify  them.  In  his  novels  he 
reaches  and  touches  crannies  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment as  effectively,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  penetrates  through  cant  and  custom  to 
the  underlying  reality.  This  he  succeeds  in  doing 
through  his  intense  passion  for  truth.  He  combines 
tactile  values  with  spiritual  truth. 

Dickens  is  satisfied  if,  as  he  conceives  it,  his  outlook  on 
life  is  morally  sound  ;  James  denies  the  moral  truth  of  any 
philosophy,  unless  such  is  based  on  facts,  scientifically 
proved. 

It  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  compare  the  art  of  the 
two  novelists,  along  the  line  of  James'  own  expressed 
ideas  of  the  novel.  In  his  article  on  George  Eliot  in  the 
"  Atlantic  Monthly"  for  October  1866,  James  sets  forth 
certain  principles  of  the  novelist's  craft  as  he  understands 
them.  He  challenges  the  anti-climax  in  "  Adam  Bede," 
holding  that  it  might  better  have  been  left  to  the  reader 
himself  to  deduce  from  Adam's  character,  temperament, 
and  state  of  mind  his  ultimate  marriage  with  Dinah. 
He  also  insists  that  the  chief  defect  in  "  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss"  is  the  conclusion,  which,  because  he  is  not 
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prepared  for  it,  shocks  the  reader.  Rather  than  meet 
death  by  drowning,  Maggie  Tulliver  should  have  been 
left  to  go  her  own  way.  Presumably  he  could  apply 
the  same  criticism  to  Dickens;  for  we  cannot  dismiss 
from  our  minds  David  Copperfield's  marriage  with 
Agnes;  the  degradation  of  Pecksniff;  the  "great  gift" 
which  Mr.  JarndyQe  made  to  Esther  Summerson. 

James  puts  forward  the  view  that  in  the  novel  the 
reader  should  be  made  to  play  his  part.  The  reader's 
interest  and  enthusiasm  should  be  so  roused  that  as  he 
dives  into  the  story  he  constructs  it  afresh.  This  ensures 
that  when  he  reaches  the  conclusion,  that  is  but  the 
beginning  of  new  possibilities  in  the  reader's  mind.  In 
this  way  the  story  does  not  drag.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Dickens  ever  understood  this  literary  principle.  His 
stories  drag.  In  his  endings  everything  is  brought  to 
market  and  got  rid  of.  His  conclusions  breathe  finality. 

On  the  other  side,  "  The  American"  ends  disappoint- 
ingly. One  feels  that  there  is  much  left  unsaid.  James 
makes  a  good  point  in  insisting  that  George  Eliot  made 
the  mistake  of  showing  Arthur  Donnithorne  as 
redeemed  by  suffering — a  fault  avoided  in  Hetty  Sorrel. 
He  asks — "  Why  not  see  things  in  their  nakedness  ? 
Why  not  let  passions  and  foibles  play  themselves  out?" 
Dickens  falls  into  this  trap  almost  with  a  good  con- 
science. The  gospel  of  suffering  was  a  vital  part  of  his 
humanitarianism.  Young  Martin  Chuzzlewit  is  sent 
across  the  Atlantic  to  endure  hardship,  to  be  cured  of 
selfishness.  It  is  like  inducing  toothache  to  cure  bad 
temper. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  two  novelists  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  I  cannot  phrase  better  than 
"  literary  sanity." 

Both  held  that  character  is  everything,  but  they  held 
that  with  different  implications.  By  virtue  of  this  moral 
quality,  Dickens  makes  his  personages  largely  the 
organisers  of  their  own  Providence,  the  statesmen  of 
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their  own  Fate,  the  masters  of  their  own  Doom.  Character 
is  the  great  magic  wand,  either  transforming  and  trans- 
figuring human  life  to  beauty  and  joy,  or  else,  disfiguring 
it  to  a  thing  of  pity. 

With  James  it  is  the  other  way  about.  He,  like 
Shakespeare,  sets  men  and  women  at  the  mercy  of  events. 
Even  casual  events  have  their  say  in  the  shaping  of  the 
life  and  fate  of  the  men  and  women  and  children  of 
"  The  Golden  Bowl,"  and  of  "  The  Turn  of  the  Screw." 

Macbeth 's  meeting  with  the  witches  out  on  the  heath 
seemed  nothing  more  than  a  casual  event,  but  it  is  a 
deeply  tragic  and  lasting  factor  in  his  subsequent  history. 
But  though  this  is  all  very  true,  nevertheless,  if  it  happens 
that  a  man's  nature  is  sound,  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances only  help  to  strengthen  and  enrich  his  personality. 
In  this  way,  Henry  James  seldom  fails  to  grip  life  firmly ; 
he  rarely  lets  go  his  hold  on  the  sound  and  sane  judg- 
ment. He  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  silver  and 
gold  in  human  personality ;  he  ever  tries  to  net  the  finer 
things  of  the  human  spirit. 

Although  he  peers  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
soul,  caught  as  he  was  by  the  spell  of  the  special  and  the 
curious,  Henry  James  never  loses  sight  of  the  facts  of 
surface  in  the  landscape,  recognising  composition  and 
colour  in  the  external  world.  Thus  he  is  always  sane 
in  his  judgments  on  things  :  there  is  wisdom  in  his  criti- 
cism, and  criticism  in  his  logic. 

Dickens  was  given  to  gushing  over  the  very  idiosyn- 
crasies of  people ;  James  was  more  inclined  to  criticise 
those  things.  He  appreciates  the  ideal  and  refining 
elements  in  the  social  organism.  The  prime  obiect  with 
Dickens  was  to  convict  the  world  of  sin ;  the  canons  of 
art,  and,  at  least,  the  stricter  claims  of  truth,  were  subordi- 
nated to  this  one  specific  end.  James  aims  at  the  artistic 
presentation  of  thought.  Not  only  does  fidelity  mark 
his  writings,  but  it  is  luminously  and  beautifully  stamped 
on  his  work,  like  a  star  on  the  face  of  night.  He  is 
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detached,  he  stands  apart  from  the  play  of  the  children 
of  his  creative  genius.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot  too  often  become  themselves  active  agents  in  the 
story.  They  join  in  the  scrimmage.  Dickens  declaims 
against  his  bad  children,  preaches  against  the  faithless 
men  and  women  of  his  own  quaint  world.  But  James 
denies  that  declamation  will  ever  be  the  ideal  of  English 
speech.  In  spite  of  the  vogue  of  Carlyle,  and  the  golden 
patches  of  Ruskin,  Addison  still  persists  in  sitting  on  his 
throne  as  the  typical  English  prose-writer. 

Dickens  bubbles,  boils,  almost  explodes  with  broad 
humour ;  James  walks  along  at  ease  through  quiet  green 
fields,  with  just  a  breath  of  gentle  irony  on  his  lips.  He 
is  at  war  with  sentimentalism.  Like  Meredith  and 
George  Eliot,  he  unfolds  the  new  view  of  tragedy.  Our 
national  drama  had  conventionalised  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  no  tragedy  without  violent  deaths  in  its  pro- 
gramme. But  James  does  not  regard  death  in  itself  as 
tragic ;  it  is  only  tragic  under  certain  conditions.  But 
there  is  intense  pathos  in  life  itself.  I  submit  that  in 
all  this  outlook  on  life,  there  is  wholesome  common- 
sense  and  healthy  sanity. 

Nowhere  is  the  contrast  between  Dickens  and  James 
more  striking  than  in  their  respective  conceptions  of 
beauty. 

Dickens  had  but  little  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the 
artistic  sense.  It  was  moral  beauty  that  delighted  him. 
But  in  James'  books  we  feel  the  intimate  and  persuasive 
spirit  of  beauty  implicit  and  pervasive  in  the  broad 
highways  of  the  world. 

Dickens  weaves  a  web  of  sentimentality  round  every 
weather-vane  and  door-flapper.  James  carefully  avoids 
doing  this.  He  does  not  falsify  and  spoil  the  natural 
grace  of  things  and  places  by  fine  writing.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  "  Princess  Casamassima"  we  find  some  of  the 
characteristic  grotesqueness  of  Dickens;  some  of  the 
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heightened  colour  and  strangeness    found    in    "  Little 
Dorrit"  and  "Great  Expectations." 

Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  "  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton,"  "The  Sacred  Fount,"  and  "The  Golden 
Bowl,"  we  are  familiar  with  a  tranquilizing  element  of 
order  in  beauty,  rejecting  the  curious,  avoiding  the 
morbid.  His  mind  escapes  into  the  realm  of  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  therein  rinding  relief  from 

"  The  weary  weight 
Of  this  unintelligible  world." 

Dickens  creates  the  desire  in  us  to  be  good,  moral, 
spiritual  men.  James  makes  us  value  the  beautiful 
things.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Dickens  the  saint  is 
born  within  us;  under  the  spell  of  James  the  artist 
wakes  in  us.  The  ultimate  question  is — How  do  we 
feel  towards  life  ?  Dickens'  outlook  was  ethic ;  James' 
aesthetic.  But  the  ethic  and  the  aesthetic  are  ultimately 
one.  Dickens  teaches  the  invincibility  of  Faith,  Charac- 
ter, and  Goodness.  Pecksniff  makes  the  big  show,  but 
Tom  Pinch  gains  the  prize. 

James  teaches  that  evil  gains  the  day  over  goodness, 
but  that  its  victory  is  barren.  Virtue  surrenders  the 
fort,  but  finds  a  more  lasting  triumph  in  renunciation. 
This  is  the  implied  verdict  of  "The  American,"  "The 
Europeans,"  "  The  Aspern  Papers,"  "  The  Death  of  the 
Lion,"  and  many  more  of  Henry  James'  stories. 

Summing  up,  we  may  repeat  that  Dickens'  name  is 
pre-eminently  associated  with  the  humanitarian  novel. 
His  theme  was  the  bottom-dog ;  his  aim  the  pricking  and 
arousing  the  public  conscience.  He  never  lost  faith  in 
human  nature.  Dedicating  his  genius  to  economic 
betterment,  he  piled  his  facts  and  impressions  in  a  heap, 
a  kind  of  rustic  curiosity-shop,  without  too  much  regard 
to  artistic  effect,  but  very  much  alive  to  the  moral  effect. 
James  cared  much  more  for  the  artistic  form  and  aesthetic 
effect  of  his  stories,  convinced  that  this  in  the  long  run 
was  the  true  and  unfailing  road  to  the  heart  and  the  con- 
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science.  To  use  his  words  : — "  The  moral  sense  and  the 
aesthetic  sense  lie  very  close  together."  Hence  he  looks 
at  life  with  a  steady  eye,  paints  facts  and  senses  with 
accuracy,  describes  what  he  sees,  but  not  all  that  he  sees. 
And  this  is  an  important  point.  He  rather  gives  us  his 
impressions  of  life,  impressions  born  of  disciplined  per- 
ception. Out  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  details,  he  selects 
the  most  significant.  He  even  strains  the  visual  sense, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  critic,  to  observe  shades  which  the 
camera  fails  to  detect.  He  is  strict  about  outline,  colour, 
style,  and  form.  Unlike  Dickens,  he  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
round  off  his  plots.  The  novel  with  him,  be  it  long  or 
short,  is  an  episode.  In  it  men  and  women  meet,  chal- 
lenge one  another,  and  go  their  way.  But  he  always 
forges  the  incidents,  and  shapes  the  climaxes  of  his  tales 
with  such  honesty  and  sure  touch  that  they  are,  if  not 
exact  copy,  beyond  question,  a  truthful  image  of  real  life. 
He  is  an  impressionist. 

To  understand  the  wide  leap  from  Dickens  as  a  novelist 
to  Henry  James  as  such  we  shall  present  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  evolution  of  the  Victorian  novel.  From 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  to  "The  American"  we  have  a 
long  way  to  travel.  The  novel  generally  shows  three 
great  stages  in  its  growth.  The  first  stage  includes 
tales  of  adventure  and  romantic  doings.  The  second 
presents  us  with  contemporary  manners  and  domestic 
occurrences,  the  classic  instance  in  English  being  the 
novels  of  Jane  Austen.  The  third  stage  gives  us  novels 
which  express  the  conflicts  of  the  mind  and  soul  beneath 
the  pressure  of  external  events.  This  type  of  fiction 
suggests  to  us  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter." 
Such  works  as  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
reveal  a  progressive  advance  from  the  novel  of  the  outer 
life  to  that  of  the  inner  life,  from  the  novel  of  manners 
and  persons  to  the  novel  of  the  soul-struggle  in  the  life 
of  one  individual.  It  is  the  latter  type  that  chiefly 
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concerns  us  here.  Charlotte  Bronte's  novels  are  full  of 
intense  personal  life.  In  Jane  Eyre,  and  still  more  so  in 
Hester  Prynne,  the  central  figure  in  Hawthorn's 
"  Scarlet  Letter,"  we  have  the  full-blown  psychological 
presentation  of  life  and  character.  In  this  presentation 
we  get  an  analysis  of  the  relation  of  an  individual  to 
society.  We  meet  with  an  analysis  of  the  kind  in  the 
novels  of  Dumas,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe, 
all  of  which  present  pictures  of  single  persons  in  the  grip 
of  a  soul-struggle  with  the  world-stress. 

By  this  time  the  English  novel  has  become  serious ;  it 
aims  at  an  earnest  study  of  actual  life  and  at  telling  the 
exact  truth.  It  describes  with  absolute  accuracy  and 
reacts  against  poetic  licence.  It  is  under  the  pressure  of 
truth.  Dickens  restored  to  the  English  novel  the  idealism 
which  disappeared  with  Richardson  and  Fielding.  But 
realism  is  also  present  in  Dickens.  His  descriptive 
detail,  based  on  actual  observation,  is  a  form  of  realism. 
But  the  undoubted  return  to  realism  is  seen  in  Thackeray, 
who  has  been  described  as  a  realist  of  the  spirit  because 
of  his  sanity.  The  same  element  is  present  in  the  works 
of  Bulwer  Lytton ;  in  George  Borrow — a  fierce  critic  of 
romance,  sentiment  and  sham ;  and  in  Charles  Reade, 
who  scouted  the  idea  that  fiction  should  be  written 
simply  to  please.  Anthony  Trollope  led  the  way  to 
stricter  realism  by  separating  himself  from  his  characters, 
withdrawing  himself  behind  the  scene  as  it  were,  and 
herein  anticipating  the  more  complete  detachment  of 
Henry  James  and  more  recent  novelists. 

When  we  arrive  at  Charlotte  Bront6  we  pass  to  the 
psychological  novel  with  its  internal  realism.  Its  chief 
representatives  are  Charlotte  Bronte",  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Geo. 
Eliot,  and  Geo.  Meredith.  Geo.  Eliot  aimed  in  her  art 
to  give  a  sympathetic  rendering  of  common  life  as  we 
have  in  Dutch  painting  and  in  a  style  marked  by  intellec- 
tual sanity.  Her  novels  manifest  a  sense  of  proportion 
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and  sanity  in  her  judgments  on  men  and  life.  The 
young  Henry  James  is  already  tugging  at  her  skirts. 
She  became  under  the  spell  of  Comte  and  his  aesthetic 
code,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  function  of 
Art  is  to  create  types  on  scientific  basis.  "  Romala," 
"  Middlemarch,"  and  "  Deronda  "  were  all  written  under 
the  impetus  of  this  aesthetic  code. 

George  Meredith  continued  the  literary  tradition  of 
George  Eliot.  Out  of  this  universal  realism  issued, 
eventually,  an  artistic  presentation  of  the  stuff  of  life, 
sometimes  called  Impressionism,  and  of  which  Henry 
James  was  a  serious  exponent  in  both  criticism  and  fiction. 
In  his  "  Partial  Portraits"  he  writes — "  A  novel  is  in  its 
broadest  definition  a  personal,  a  direct  impression  of  life ; 
that,  to  begin  with,  constitutes  its  value,  which  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  impression." 
It  has  been  said  that  nothing  happens  in  Henry  James' 
novels.  The  expected  denouement  in  the  last  chapter  is 
not  there.  To  which  it  may  be  replied  that  this  apparent 
incompleteness  is  but  an  attempt  to  adjust  literature  more 
close  to  life  as  it  is.  And  the  impressionist  would 
insist  that  the  incompleteness  of  the  tale  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  it  represents  a  higher  morality  than 
that  met  with  in  the  older  novel,  where  virtue  was  duly 
rewarded  and  vice  punished.  Dickens,  towards  the  end 
of  the  story,  rounds  off  his  characters,  draws  back  the 
veil  that  otherwise  would  hide  their  ultimate  fate.  Here 
the  moralist  in  him  had  the  better  of  the  artist.  James 
drew  the  veil  over  them,  entrusting  their  fate  to  their 
character,  and  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  most  artistic  way,  as 
well  as  the  method  in  closest  touch  with  scientific  truth. 
In  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unity,  only  correla- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Victorian  novel  were  : — (i)  The  growth 
of  more  detailed  exactness  in  the  presentation  of  truth. 
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(2)  A  more  detached  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  novelist. 

(3)  The  change  from  the  moral  to  the  aesthetic  outlook  on 
life.     Selection  and  correlation  became  the  rule  rather 
than  the  indiscriminate  crowding  of  the  canvas.     (4)  To 
these  may  be  added  a  weakening  of  the  humanitarian 
note,  and  more  pessimistic  attitude  towards  life. 

We  have  seen  that  the  modern  novel  has  tended  to 
become  more  and  more  scientific  in  matter  and  manner. 
It  treats  of  serious  problems  in  a  serious  mood.  Science 
demands  that  the  modern  novel  must  be  serious  in 
character,  in  subject,  and  in  treatment.  Henry  James  in 
the  presentation  of  his  facts  shows  absolute  fidelity  to 
truth,  absolute  fidelity  to  the  last  detail.  He  does  not 
allow  his  imaginative  faculty  to  run  away  with  him,  as 
Dickens  does.  His  descriptions  and  delineations  reveal 
an  exactness  which  would  commend  itself  to  Huxley. 
He  describes  with  most  discriminating  accuracy.  All 
poetic  licence  is  scrapped.  Since  Darwin  science  has 
become  more  and  more  exact.  It  refuses  to  go  beyond 
perception.  This  fact  has  had  the  most  telling  influence 
on  literature.  Literature  has  looked  to  science  for 
instruction.  Under  its  guidance  it  has  aimed  at  scientific 
exactness  in  its  presentations.  From  George  Eliot  and 
George  Meredith  down  to  H.  G.  Wells  and  Arnold 
Bennett,  the  art  of  the  novel  insists  that  the  imagination 
of  the  novelist  should  be  subordinated  to  observation. 
The  scientific  spirit  has  influenced  and  shaped  the  expres- 
sion of  art.  Dickens  was  a  literary  preacher  declaiming 
for  morality  and  against  all  abuses ;  James  was  an  artist 
presenting  life  in  forms  of  beauty.  Recent  novel-writing 
has  been  under  the  compulsion  of  truth.  It  works  largely 
under  the  impetus  and  in  accordance  with  a  scientific 
discovery — namely,  that  "  the  lines  of  decorative  beauty 
can  never  be  out  of  accord  with  the  lines  of  construction." 
This  simply  means  that  there  is  a  harmony  of  physical 
and  assthetical  and  (may  we  add  ?)  ethical  laws. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  detached  standpoint  of  Henry 
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James  as  an  artist.  We  showed  how  the  older  Victorians, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  put  themselves 
in  the  picture;  how  they  join  in  the  very  procession 
which  they  describe.  But  Henry  James  stands  outside 
the  ring,  a  spectator  at  the  games  who  has  arrived  to 
look  on  and  record  his  impressions.  This  impressionism 
of  the  novel  coincides  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement 
in  English  painting.  This  again  was  the  offspring  of  the 
scientific  spirit. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  decades  the  English  novel 
has  again  stepped  forward  and  moved  on.  But  the 
expressionism  of  Arnold  Bennett  and  others  is  another 
tale.  When  we  contemplate  the  magic  procession  and 
magic  road  of  English  literature,  our  hearts  may  well 
leap  with  joy.  Proud  we  are  of  our  country,  of  our 
songs,  of  our  cathedrals,  but  not  least  of  our  language, 
which  is  enriched  with  the  timeless  treasures  of  Shake- 
speare's mind  and  Milton's  golden  numbers. 

My  restless  blood  now  lies  a-quiver, 

Knowing  that  always,  exquisitely, 
This  April  twilight  on  the  river 

Stirs  anguish  in  the  heart  of  me. 
For  the  fast  world  in  that  rare  glimmer 

Puts  on  the  witchery  of  a  dream. 

So  sings  Rupert  Brooke,  in  his  wonderful  little  poem, 
the  "  Blue  Evening."  And  just  so  it  all  appears  to  me 
when  I  cast  a  surveying  glance  into  the  magic  fields  of 
English  fiction.  It 

Puts  on  the  witchery  of  a  dream. 


TIM   O' KILLVYRA. 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

"VTOU  will  not  find  Killvyra  on  any  map,  but  it  lies  in 
a  beautiful  wild  ragged  country  among  the  bogs 
and  fields,  far  from  any  stream  of  business;  drows- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  summer,  or  lost  in  the  mists  and 
rains  of  winter. 

The  highroad  that  comes  wandering  to  it  across  the 
bogs  between  tattered  hedgerows,  divides  just  before  it 
enters  the  village  which  clusters  round  one  arm  of  it; 
the  other  passes  away  to  the  right,  disappearing  in  the 
distance  to  some  place  where  men  busy  themselves  with 
great  and  important  matters  doubtless. 

Just  where  the  road  divides  stands  Tim's  cottage.  To 
the  butt  end  of  it,  on  the  little  triangular  patch  left  by 
the  road,  he  had  clamped  his  little  wooden  workshop. 
There  are  windows  on  the  three  outward  sides  of  it,  and 
here  he  could  be  found,  summer  and  winter,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  his  board,  stitching  away  for  dear  life ;  for 
Tim  was  the  village  tailor,  and  men  do  not  grow  rich  by 
the  needle  in  Killvyra.  His  big  head,  with  its  shock 
of  grey  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows,  was  bent  usually  over 
his  work,  and  only  raised  to  nod  to  a  passing  carter,  or 
give  a  greeting  to  a  loiterer  in  the  doorway,  come  to 
pass  on  the  news  of  the  countryside,  or  seek  advice  on  a 
matter  of  love  or  business. 

At  four  o'clock  came  the  children  from  the  school,  on 
their  way  to  the  scattered  cabins  and  farms  above.  Often 
they  could  be  found  grouped  round  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin,  so  cold  in  winter,  in  spite  of  its  tiny  stove,  and  so 
uncomfortably  hot  in  summer.  They'd  be  listening  to 
Tim's  stories  of  leprachauns  and  omadhauns,  the  wee 
folk ;  and  tales  of  animals  and  birds,  of  which  he  had  a 
never-ending  store,  from  that  of  Paddy  Murphy's  pig 
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that  would  not  grow  fat  because  it  was  too  wise,  to  the 
one  of  the  magic  crock  full  of  gold  that  the  clever  folk 
took  for  dead  leaves,  till  a  fool  found  it,  and  lo !  it  was 
indeed  gold. 

In  the  cottage  his  wife  Kate  could  usually  be  heard 
clattering  about  among  the  dishes  and  pans,  coming  to 
the  door  often  to  scold  and  storm,  for  she  was  a  terrible 
shrew,  and  her  tongue  like  the  sound  of  a  file  on  the  edge 
of  a  knife. 

But  the  cottage  was  spotless,  the  crockery  and  furniture 
clean  as  a  new  pin,  for  Kate  was  a  notable  body  in  a 
house.  They  are  like  that  sometimes — shrews. 

Did  I  tell  you  Tim  was  a  hunchback,  with  such  a  small 
body  and  thin  weak  legs?  Day  in  and  day  out,  summer 
and  winter,  he  would  sit  there,  stitching  and  stitching  on 
winter  evenings  by  the  light  of  a  tin  oil-lamp,  listening 
with  his  quiet  smile  and  wise  eyes  to  the  chatter  and 
gossip  of  the  men  who  rarely  failed  to  put  in  appearance. 
Many  a  quarrel  that  might  have  embittered  men's  lives 
for  years  was  settled  quietly  in  Tim's  little  cabin.  I 
don't  know  that  what  he  said  was  particularly  clever, 
but  the  sheer  quiet,  unpretending  sweetness  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  too  much  for  the  most  pugnacious;  they 
were  shamed  in  spite  of  themselves  into  a  sheepish 
acceptance  of  his  friendly  offices.  When  James  Hickey, 
the  dealer,  bought  for  ,£3  less  than  she  was  worth,  the 
cow  of  Tom  Rafferty — he  having  the  drink  in  him,  Tim 
it  was  who  persuaded  Hickey  to  give  thirty  shillings 
back  to  Tom  Rafferty,  and  thirty  shillings  to  Father 
Donovan ;  for,  said  he,  "  you  should  be  losing  thirty 
shillings,  Tom  Rafferty,  the  way  you'd  not  be  getting 
drunk  till  after  the  fair." 

Father  Donovan  stepped  into  the  cabin  one  day,  as  two 
or  three  of  the  men  sat  smoking  and  talking  and  watch- 
ing Tim  at  work. 

"  Good  day  to  ye,  Father,"  says  Tim.     "  I  was  after 
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telling  your  Mary  Doherty  'twas  a  new  coat  you  were 
wanting  surely." 

"  No  !  No  !  Tim,  it's  not  a  coat  I'm  wanting,"  said  the 
Father;  "just  a  bit  of  advice  I'm  after  needing  in  ex- 
change for  the  plenty  I've  given  you,  though  it's  little 
use  ye  make  of  it.  My  hens  are  not  laying  at  all,  at  all; 
next  to  nothing  I  do  be  getting  out  of  them." 

Tim  stitched  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
looked  up  at  the  shabby  little  parish  priest  over  the  top 
of  his  spectacles.  "  Go  ye  home,  Father,"  said  he, 
"  and  curse  the  hens  as  strong  as  your  cloth  will  let  ye." 

"  And  is  that  all,  Tim?"  said  the  Father  with  a  most 
reprehensibly  obvious  doubt  of  efficacy  of  the  Church's 
anathemas  in  this  particular  case. 

"Yes,"  said  Tim;  "but  be  ye  sure  you  let  Johnnie 
the  coach  hear  ye  curse  them." 

Then,  too,  Tim  was  known  to  be  a  reader  of  books. 
Had  he  not  a  little  pile  of  shabby  volumes  in  a  corner 
of  his  cabin  ?  Full  of  plays  and  poetry  they  were,  that  he 
knew  by  heart,  and  would  be  saying  in  the  many  hours 
he  was  stitching  alone.  He  would  often  end  a  speech 
with  a  bit  of  poetry  out  of  one  of  his  books,  saying  it  as 
though  he  loved  it,  and  it  meant  something  fine  and 
beautiful,  and  was  not  just  printed  words  out  of  a  book. 

Sunday  was  Tim's  great  day.  He  would  set  off  with 
his  stick  and  a  bitteen  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  walking 
far  over  the  fields  by  himself,  for  he  did  not  care  for 
company  on  his  rambles;  perhaps  his  poor  shambling 
walk  made  him  shy.  He  would  stop  to  chat  with  any  old 
body  or  child  he  happened  upon,  but  then  would  pass 
on  his  way  alone,  and  he  was  left  in  peace,  for  they  all 
knew  his  desire. 

He  must  have  known  every  tree  and  flower,  every  bird 
and  beast  for  miles  round  his  cabin,  but  was  never  known 
to  touch  the  one  or  the  other. 

On  one  such  day  a  friend  found  him  sitting  by  the 
edge  of  the  pool  in  the  bog  beyond  there.  Idly  flicking 
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pebbles  into  the  middle  of  the  water  he  was,  and  watch- 
ing the  ripples  till  they  died  away. 

"  'Tis  busy  ye  are  the  day,  Tim,"  said  his  friend. 

Tim  looked  up  with  his  tender  smile.  "  It's  thinking 
I  was  how  like  to  the  death  of  a  man  it  is.  A  little  noise, 
a  little  commotion  that  grows  less  and  less  as  it  spreads, 
till  it  dies  away  among  the  rushes,  and  the  pond  left 
looking  up  at  the  passing  clouds.  'Tis  like  that  for  the 
greatest  of  us."  After  a  pause  he  went  on  :  "Is  death 
now  the  saddest  day  of  life  for  a  man  ?  Is  it  an  end,  a 
time  to  reckon  up ;  for  regrets  for  things  not  done 
because  they'd  be  beyond  a  man's  grasp?  Or  is  it  the 
grandest,  because  he  has  passed  to  greater  power,  to  take 
the  full  of  what's  in  him,  and  the  foolishness  out  of 
him?" 

He  looked  up  eagerly,  and  before  many  weeks  had 
passed  his  friend  was  to  remember  and  understand  better. 

Last  winter  was  terribly  severe  you  will  remember, 
and  that  little  wooden  cabin  of  his  no  place  for  a  man 
never  very  strong.  It  must  have  been  perishing  cold 
many  a  morning.  Most  winters  he'd  be  plagued  with  a 
cough,  but  this  time  it  would  rack  him  to  bits  almost. 
Still  he  would  sit  and  stitch  and  stitch,  listening  to  the 
pleasures  and  troubles  they  brought  to  him.  'Twas  on  a 
Sunday  at  the  end  of  March  that  he  set  off  with  his  stick 
as  usual.  Bright  sunshine  it  was,  but  keen  in  the  wind. 
I'm  thinking  Kate's  tongue  had  been  more  than  usual 
on  a  clatter,  for  anxious  she  was,  being  not  a  bad-hearted 
woman  at  heart,  but  a  terrible  scold.  Just  that. 

At  night  he  had  not  come  back,  and  she  came  down 
into  the  village,  full  of  a  great  fear  and  quiet  for  once. 
But  what  could  be  done  in  the  dark  ?  They  tried  one  or 
two  places  close  at  hand,  but  did  not  find  him;  so  at 
break  of  day  they  set  off  again.  Then  someone  remem- 
bered a  little  dell  he  was  greatly  set  on  away  on  the 
Cahir  road.  As  soon  as  they  reached  it  they  knew  their 
search  was  ended,  for  they  caught  a  glimpse  through  the 
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misty  morning  light.  There  he  sat  beneath  a  young 
birch  tree,  with  the  moisture  condensed  in  beads  on  cap 
and  jacket,  gazing  down  the  dell  with  unseeing  eyes  at 
the  daffodils,  blazing  in  sudden  splendour  amid  the 
withered  grass.  He  must  have  died  there  quietly.  The 
best  way  perhaps,  for  he  was  a  lonely  man  in  spite  of  his 
many  friends. 

In  his  hand  was  a  scrap  of  paper,  all  scribbled  over, 
altered  and  re-written  many  times.  Other  scraps  they 
found  upon  him  and  more  in  a  box  in  his  workshop. 
Just  a  line,  or  sometimes  two,  you'd  make  out,  such  as  :  — 

Where  God  has  trod, 
The  flowers  are  springing. 

Or  again  :  — 

Like  footprints  in  forgotten  snow, 
The  years — 

and  then  nothing  to  make  sense  of. 

The  soul  of  him  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  things  he 
loved  and  the  melody  of  them  but  no  power  to  set  it  out 
for  others. 

Is  that  failure,  think  you,  or  will  he  somewhere  perhaps 
be  able  to  sing  of  what  he  saw  in  this  "  vision  between 
a  sleep  and  a  sleep  ?" 

With  the  closing  words  of  Father  Donovan's  funeral 
oration,  on  his  old  friend,  upon  the  following  Sunday  we 
will  leave  him. 

"  Little  it  is,"  said  the  Father,  pointing  west  across  the 
dim  church.  "  Little  it  is  that  we  notice  the  sun  in  the 
height  o'  day,  and  only  say,  '  How  beautiful,'  when  it 
has  already  set,  nor  stop  to  think  that  it  has  travelled 
on  to  perhaps  even  a  more  glorious  rising  elsewhere." 
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By  C.  L.  BARNES,  M.A. 

\\7"HEN  a  man  is  a  great  mathematician  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  can  be  nothing  else,  although  the 
old  adage,  "  purus  mathematicus,  purus  asinus,"  is  often 
true.  Apart  from  the  many  cases  in  which  mathemati- 
cians have  been  astronomers,  electricians,  engineers, 
physicists,  and  so  forth,  there  are  others  in  which  they 
have  shown  interest  in  less  allied  branches.  Thus  Blaise 
Pascal  (1623-1662),  the  discoverer  of  several  important 
geometrical  theorems,  was  afterwards  better  known  as  a 
religious  philosopher;  Leonard  Euler  (1707-1783)  is  said 
to  have  known  the  whole  of  the  Aeneid  by  heart; 
Augustus  de  Morgan  (1806-1871),  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  London  University,  wrote  the  "  Budget  of 
Paradoxes,"  a  book  of  undying  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian (incidentally  he  was  the  father  of  the  late 
William  de  Morgan,  who  was  by  turns  a  potter,  an 
artist,  and  a  novelist);  Henry  John  Stephen  Smith  (1826- 
1883),  Savilian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Oxford,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  winning  both  the  Ireland  (classical) 
and  the  Senior  Mathematical  scholarships.  Amongst 
other  examples,  Philpott,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
senior  wrangler  in  1829,  just  in  front  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Bishop  Colenso  was 
second  wrangler  in  1836  ;  Lord  Moulton  senior 
wrangler  in  1868;  Sir  Joseph  Thomson,  the  present 
Master  of  Trinity,  in  1880,  and  so  on.  Nor  can 
we  leave  out  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  mathematical 
tutor  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  from  1855  to  1881,  who 
twisted  his  Christian  names  into  Lewis  Carroll,  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  world-wide  public  over  that  signature. 
William  Whewell,  the  great  Master  of  Trinity,  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  "  omniscience  was  his  foible,"  included 
mathematics  in  a  world-wide  range. 
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The  subject  of  the  present  paper,  James  Joseph 
Sylvester,  who  is  in  the  front  rank  of  mathematicians  of 
all  time,  had  a  decided  literary  gift,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  I  have  ventured  to  bring  his  name  before 
you. 

The  main  incidents  in  his  life  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : — He  was  born  in  London  on  September  3,  1814, 
and  educated  at  Highgate  and  Liverpool,  where  he  gave 
early  indications  of  his  powers.  He  went  to  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  in  1831,  but  by  reason  of  ill-health,  did  not 
enter  for  the  tripos  till  1837,  when  he  came  out  second 
wrangler.  Being  a  Jew,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  Smith's  prizes,  nor  to  take  a  fellowship, 
nor  even  a  degree.  Religious  prejudices  were  very 
strong  in  those  days,  and  one  looks  with  regret  upon 
the  mediaeval  traditions,  some  of  which  still  linger  at 
the  old  universities,  which  prevented  a  man  of  his  stamp 
from  receiving  the  reward  which  was  his  due.  When 
Numa  Hartog  became  senior  wrangler  in  1869,  the  Uni- 
versity consciences  were  beginning  to  be  stirred,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Tests  Act  in  1871  followed  shortly  after. 
Then,  at  last,  Sylvester  could  take  a  Cambridge  degree. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  been  made  an  F.R.S.  and  re- 
ceived the  society's  Royal  medal  in  1860.  Later,  in  1880, 
the  society  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal,  and  in  1887 
the  London  Mathematical  Society  gave  him  the  De 
Morgan  gold  medal.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  King's  College, 
London,  but  went  to  Virginia  in  the  same  capacity 
not  long  afterwards.  Here  he  only  stayed  a  few 
mpnths,  his  outspoken  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  bringing  such  a  storm  about  his  head 
that  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  In  1844  he  became 
actuary  to  the  Legal  and  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany. In  1846  he  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1850.  Through  the  early 
death  of  his  successful  rival  for  the  post  of  chief  mathe- 
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matical  instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  he  obtained  this  appointment,  and  held  it 
from  1855  to  1870.  Then  in  1877  he  went  back  to  the 
New  World  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  newly- 
founded  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of 
the  subject,  besides  founding  and  editing  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Mathematics,"  and  contributing  largely  to  its 
pages.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Oxford,  in  succession  to  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 
already  mentioned,  and  ten  years  later  gave  up  active 
work  on  account  of  failing  eyesight.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  and  after  a  paralytic  seizure,  which  he  sur- 
vived for  nearly  a  year,  died  there  on  March  15,  1897. 

He  was  not  an  ideal  lecturer,  his  rambling  style 
making  it  difficult  to  take  notes  of  what  he  said,  nor  did 
he  shine  as  a  teacher  of  elementary  mathematics,  being 
somewhat  hasty-tempered,  though  quick  to  make  amends. 
He  did  not  undervalue  his  own  achievements,  but  gave 
due  credit  to  his  rivals.*  His  original  researches  were  of 
a  kind  not  to  be  explained  in  a  popular  memoir.  The 
study  of  invariants,  reciprocants,  partitions,  diophantine 
problems,  and  the  like,  lies  outside  the  path  even  of 
average  mathematicians.  One  thing  he  did  left  a  lasting 
impression.  Newton,  in  his  "Arithmetica  Universalis," 
had  given  a  method  for  finding  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation,  without  any  clue  as  to 
how  he  came  by  it.  The  problem  was  attacked  by  one 
after  another  of  his  successors  for  the  best  part  of  two 
hundred  years,  but  in  vain  till  Sylvester  came  upon  the 
scene.  This  achievement  naturally  made  a  great  stir  in 
the  mathematical  world,  and  spread  the  fame  of  Sylvester 
far  and  wide.  It  is  certain  that  Newton  did  not  obtain 
the  result  in  the  same  way  as  Sylvester,  but  whether  it 
was  by  induction  or  by  a  species  of  divination  will  never 
be  known. 

*  He  wrote  in  Nature,  Vol.  38,  p.  615  (1888),  a  sympathetic  notice  of  Arthur  Buchheim 
for  five  years  (1882  - 1887}  an  assistant  master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  * 
very  brilliant  mathematician,  who  died  at  an  early  age  from  overwork. 
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So  far,  Sylvester's  career  seems  to  offer  little  of  special 
interest  to  the  Club,  but  I  hope  to  show  that  one  of  the 
bypaths  of  it  has  a  more  direct  appeal  to  us.  He  wrote 
a  little  book,  now  rare,  called  the  "Laws  of  Verse" 
(Longmans,  1870),  whose  title  is  rather  misleading.  It 
contains,  besides  a  discussion  of  the  technique  of  poetry, 
his  few  poems,  which  are  mostly  translations  from  Horace 
and  German  poets,  and  the  very  able  address  which  he 
delivered  as  President  of  Section  A.  (Mathematics  and 
Physics)  of  the  British  Association  at  the  Exeter 
meeting  in  1869.  The  book  ends  with  some  very  abstruse 
correspondence  on  the  views  of  Kant  and  his  commenta- 
tors on  space  and  time.  The  address  may  occupy  our 
attention  first.  Huxley  had,  on  two  occasions,  not  long 
before,  spoken  of  mathematics  with  something  like 
contempt.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Scientific  Training  : 
Notes  of  an  After-dinner  Speech,"  in  "  Macmillan's 
Magazine"  for  June,  1868,  he  wrote  :  — 

Mathematical  training  is  almost  purely  deductive.  The  mathe- 
matician starts  with  a  few  simple  propositions,  the  proof  of  which  is 
so  obvious  that  they  are  called  self-evident,  and  the  rest  of  his  work 
consists  of  subtle  deductions  from  these.  The  teaching  of  languages, 
at  any  rate  as  ordinarily  practised,  is  of  the  same  general  nature; 
authority  and  tradition  furnish  the  data,  and  the  mental  operations 
are  deductive. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  statement  more  remote 
from  the  truth  than  the  first  of  Huxley's  obiter  dicta,  or 
to  couple  it  with  a  simile  less  appropriate  than  the  second. 
Not  without  reason  did  Sylvester  greet  them  with  the 
gibe  that  "  his  distinguished  friend's  utterance  would 
have  been  couched  in  more  guarded  terms  had  it  been 
made  before  dinner  instead  of  after."  In  the  "  Fort- 
nightly Review  "  about  the  same  time  Huxley  further 
said  that — 

Mathematics  is  that  study  which  knows  nothing  of  observation, 
nothing  of  experiment,  nothing  of  induction,  nothing  of  causation. 

Here  was  enough  to  arouse  Sylvester  to  a  white  heat  of 
righteous  indignation,  and  he  unburdened  himself  as  we 
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shall  presently  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact  mathematics  had 
made  considerable  progress  before  the  axioms  and 
postulates  were  thought  of,  and  just  as  a  poem,  or  a  play, 
or  a  novel,  is  usually  worked  backwards,  that  is  to  say,  the 
climax  or  plot  is  decided  on  first  and  then  led  up  to,  so  it 
is  in  mathematics.  A  problem  presents  itself  and  a 
solution  has  to  be  found.  But  let  us  hear  Sylvester 
himself.  He  was  once  endeavouring  to  discover  why  an 
equation  of  the  sixth  degree  failed  to  respond  to  certain 
treatment  which  had  been  successful  with  equations  of 
other  even  powers.  Looking  out  for  the  explanation,  he 
says,  was  like  sweeping  the  sky  with  a  telescope  for  an 
object  known  to  be  there,  but  not  located.  He  tried  one 
way,  then  others,  invented  a  new  test,  saw  a  gleam  of 
light  at  last,  and  tracked  down  his  prey.  Here  was  no 
thought  of  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  axioms,  but 
imagination,  induction,  trial  or  experiment,  and  invention, 
all  were  called  into  play.  After  one  of  these  efforts, 
which  took  many  hours  of  concentrated  thought,  and 
involved  a  sleepless  night  with  "  a  brain  on  fire  and 
feet  feeling  as  if  they  had  been  plunged  in  ice,"  he  took 
some  time  to  recover,  and  his  best  work  was  brought 
out  at  irregular  intervals. 

This  will  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  how  the  study  of  the 
higher  mathematics  is  advanced,  and  in  any  one  age  the 
number  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  breathe  such  an 
atmosphere  is  very  limited.  To  originate  the  steps  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  following  them  when  once 
the  way  has  been  laid  down.  This  is  how  Sylvester 
delivers  himself :  — 

The  world  of  ideas  which  it  discloses  or  illuminates,  the  contempla- 
tion of  divine  beauty  and  order  which  it  induces,  the  harmonious 
connection  of  its  parts,  the  infinite  hierarchy  and  absolute  evidence  of 
the  truths  with  which  it  is  concerned ;  these  and  such-like  are  the 
surest  grounds  of  the  title  of  mathematics  to  human  regard ;  they 
would  remain  unimpeached  and  unimpaired  were  the  plan  of  the 
universe  unrolled  like  a  map  at  our  feet,  and  the  mind  of  man 
qualified  to  take  in  the  whole  scheme  of  creation  at  a  glance. 
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In  another  place  he  says  :  — 

Mathematical  analysis  is  constantly  invoking  the  aid  of  new 
principles,  new  ideas,  and  new  methods,  not  capable  of  being  denned 
by  any  form  of  words,  but  springing  direct  from  the  inherent  powers 
and  activity  of  the  human  mind,  ...  it  is  unceasingly  calling  forth 
the  faculties  of  observation  and  comparison,  one  of  its  principal 
weapons  is  induction,  it  has  frequent  recourse  to  experimental  trial 
and  verification,  and  it  affords  a  boundless  scope  for  the  highest  efforts 
of  imagination  and  invention. 

No  wonder  that  Huxley  allowed  judgment  to  go  by 
default  I 

Now  for  a  few  words  on  Sylvester  as  a  poet  and  a 
critic  of  poetry.  Although  the  word  rhythm  does  not 
come  from  the  Greek  "  arithmos,"  meaning  "  number," 
the  form  of  the  words  is  so  much  alike  that  music,  poetry, 
and  mathematics  may  be  said  to  meet  on  common 
ground  therein.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  mathe- 
maticians often  find  a  solace  in  music  or  poetry  or  both. 

Sylvester  tells  us  that  when  lodging  in  an  attic  in 
New  York,  he  had  as  near  neighbour  a  young  Moravian 
clergyman  who  wrote  poems  and  articles  for  the  "  New 
York  World."  The  journalist  frequently  appealed  to 
him  for  a  word  or  a  suggestion,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
took  the  pen  out  of  his  friend's  hand,  and  dashed  off 
in  hot  haste  a  verse  translation  of  a  poem  by  Blumauer, 
entitled  "  To  the  Danube."  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he 
became  aware  that  he  possessed  a  traductory  or  transla- 
tory  power,  and  exercised  it  in  some  dozen  cases,  mostly 
from  the  German.  His  most  important  effort,  however, 
was  a  rendering  of  Horace's  ode  (III  29),  beginning 
"  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,"  which  is  remarkably 
faithful  to  the  original. 

Here  are  the  first  three  stanzas :  — 

Birth  of  Tyrrhenian  regal  line ! 

In  unstooped  cask   a  mellow   brew, 
Roses  and  myrrh  those  locks  of  thine 

Fresh   pressed,    Maecenas !    to    bedew, 
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Long   wait  thee  here!      Shake  off  delay, 

Nor  spray-washed  Tibur  still  gaze  on; 
Nor  jEfule's  slope,  nor  heights  survey 

Of    parricidal    Telegon. 
Quit    gorged   Profusion,    and   the   pile 

That  soars  to  loftiest  clouds  akin; 
Pause   in   admiring   for   a   while 

Thrice-happy  Rome's  smoke,  traffic,  din. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sylvester's  way  of  doing  things 
that  to  this  poem  of  64  lines  he  appends  440  lines  of 
notes  in  small  print,  mostly  dealing  with  nice  points  of 
scholarship,  or  the  comparative  value  of  this  or  that 
word  in  satisfying  the  ear  or  the  sense  of  poetic  pro- 
priety. Thus  he  finds  "  Birth  of  Tyrrhenian  regal  line" 
better  than  "  Tyrrhenian  birth  of  regal  line,"  first,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  case  the  "  b"  in  birth  follows  an  "  n," 
contrary  to  what  he  calls  the  laws  of  anastomosis,  and 
secondly  "  because  the  number  and  measure  of  "Tyrrhe" 
is  to  the  number  and  measure  of  "  Tyrrhenian  birth  of 
re,"  as  2  : 6,  or  as  i  : 3,  whereas  in  the  reverse  order  the 
ratio  is  3  :6;  which  latter  by  the  principles  of  symptosis, 
(a  word  to  be  explained  presently)  is  preferable,  especi- 
ally at  the  opening  of  a  piece,  as  being  less  suggestive 
of  subdivision  of  measure." 

One  stanza  he  made  and  re-made  upwards  of  200 
times  before  being  satisfied,  and  he  plaintively  remarks 
that  a  guinea  a  line  would  be  inadequate  pay  for  work 
done  in  such  a  fashion.  He  does  not  annotate  the  rest 
of  his  poems  so  copiously,  indeed  the  majority  are  not 
annotated  at  all,  but  the  habit  of  turning  aside  to  discuss 
some  point  or  other  in  a  note  is  a  marked  feature  of  his 
work  in  general. 

I  have  quoted  his  words  "  anastomosis"  and  "  symp- 
tosis" ;  it  is  now  time  to  explain  what  he  means  by  them. 
The  first  is  borrowed  from  anatomy,  and  means  an  inter- 
communication, as  between  arteries  and  veins.  In  the 
present  connection  it  refers  to  the  order  in  which  the 
words  are  laid,  having  regard  to  sense,  grammar,  and 
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sonorous  properties.  For  example,  take  the  words 
"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  and  put  the  subject 
before  the  predicate ;  all  the  fire  is  gone  out  of  them,  they 
become  flat  as  ditch-water.  This,  Sylvester  would  say, 
is  because  there  is  a  principle  of  anastomosis,  even  in 
prose,  which  is  contradicted  if  we  vary  the  order  of  the 
words.  Some  consonants  seem  to  jar  when  brought  too 
close  together,  like  n  and  b  in  the  example  quoted ;  n  and 
d,  or  n  and  t  do  not,  so  that  anastomosis  governs  not 
only  entire  words,  but  the  letters  which  compose  them. 
"  Symptosis"  does  not  occur  in  English  dictionaries, 
so  far  asj  am  aware,  but  in  Greek  it  means  a  coincidence. 
It  is  applied  to  the  clashes,  congruences,  or  jars,  includ- 
ing rhymes  and  alliterations,  which  are  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  poetry.  Thus  the  line 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds  (Par.  Lost  I.  540) 

is  often  singled  out  on  account  of  the  order  of  the  two 
first  initial  letters  being  reversed  in  the  last  two.  "  Apt 
alliteration's  artful  aid,"  Churchill's  clever  line,  is 
another  instance  of  "  symptosis,"  but  perhaps  the  best 
example  is  from  Southey  : — 

And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clashing, 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

A  third  principle  insisted  on  by  Sylvester  is  that  of 
phonetic  syzygy.  This  time  the  word  is  borrowed  from 
astronomy,  and  refers  to  the  alinement  of  a  planet  with 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  but  more  generally  it  means  a 
yoking  or  joining  together.  Let  us  take  an  example  from 
the  opening  lines  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  notice  the 
recurrent  "  t  "  sound,  or  "  t  "  syzygy,  as  Sylvester  would 
call  it,  followed  by  one  of  "  s's"  :  — 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe 
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With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  didst  inspire 

That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 

In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 

Rose  out  of  chaos.     Or  if  Sion  hill 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 

One  more  example,  this  time  of  an  "  1  "  syzygy  inter- 
spersed with  "  s's  "  :  — 

Care  and  utmost  shifts 
How  to  secure  the  Lady  from  surprisal, 
Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad, 
Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skilled 
In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healing  herb, 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  ray. 
He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing ; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy. 
And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip 
And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling   their   strange   and   vigorous   faculties. 
Among  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  culled  me  out. 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil  : 
Unknown,  and  like  esteemed,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon. 
And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  Moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 
(Comus,  617—637.) 

Here  are  no  rhymes  and  few  alliterations,  yet  the 
passage  is  very  beautiful,  and  apparently  written  without 
effort.  Now  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  recurrence  of  the 
letters  "1"  and  "  s  "  is  a  pure  accident — most  probably 
it  is — but  it  would  take  a  bold  man  to  deny  that  in  a 
subconscious  way  these  letters  had  something  to  do  with 
the  charm  of  the  piece. 
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There  may  also  be  syzygies  of  vowel  sounds,  like  "  oo" 
or  "e,"  for  example,  "In  unstooped  cask  a  mellow 
brew"  in  the  Horatian  translation  above. 

An  obtrusive  "  f"  or  "  s,"  "g"  or  "b"  in  a 
succession  of  lines  would  soon  become  intolerable ;  "  m  " 
has  a  soothing  tendency  ;  "  r,"  which  has  been  called  "  a 
dog's  letter,  because  it  hirreth  in  the  sound" — has  a 
quickening  effect,  and  so  on. 

It  would  take  too  much  time,  and  be  unprofitable 
besides,  to  discuss  Sylvester's  scheme  in  detail.  It  starts 
with  three  main  divisions,  sound,  thought  and  words,  and 
each  of  these  ramifies  into  three  others,  and  these  again 
branch  off  into  derivatives  till  one  gets  bewildered.  It  is 
perhaps  doubtful  whether  he  meant  it  all  to  be  taken 
seriously ;  at  any  rate  he  never  pursued  the  subject. 
He  had  of  course  read  Poe  on  the  "Rationale  of  Verse,"* 
and  thinks  he  has  improved  on  him.  Poe  maintains  that 
short  syllables  may  be  of  different  lengths ;  thus,  in  words 
like  "amorous"  and  "numerous,"  there  is  a  syllable 
half  the  length  of  an  ordinary  short  one;  it  is  not  elided. 
There  may  be  values  down  to  one-sixth  of  a  long  syllable, 
but  by  assigning  to  each  its  proper  arithmetical  equiva- 
lent, the  total  is  brought  up  to  the  standard.  Sylvester 
agrees  with  this,  but  goes  beyond  Poe  in  claiming  that  a 
momentary  rest  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  a  foot.  The 
views  which  they  express  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  "  The 
Bride  of  Abydos  "  are  examples  of  academical  reasoning 
which  lead  nowhere,  and  worry  no  one  but  the  disputants. 
A  poet  has  sometimes  to  choose  between  writing  good 
sense  and  good  grammar  on  the  one  hand,  and  breaking 
certain  canons  or  conventions  of  his  art  on  the  other. 
Whichever  he  does,  if  he  is  a  sufficiently  great  poet,  the 
academics  wrangle  and  condemn  or  explain  away  his 
irregularities,  but  the  judicious  reader  will  go  on  his  way 
undisturbed. 

More  to  the  point  is  Sylvester's  bold  speculation  that 
music,  poetry,  art  and  mathematics  are  all  branches  of 
*  See  the  Collected  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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one  great  continuum  which  rules  the  whole  universe. 
His  own  researches  lay  principally  in  a  region  where 
algebra,  geometry  and  the  theory  of  numbers  blend  into 
one  another  "  like  the  tints  of  a  sunset,  or  the  colours  of  a 
dying  dolphin."  This  led  him  to  think  that  the  assimila- 
tion might  be  extended.  The  physical  basis  of  music  is 
admittedly  of  a  mathematical  nature ;  may  it  not  be  that 
the  aesthetic  basis  is  also,  and  that  in  the  background  of 
our  appreciation  of  poetry  the  same  element  may  appear  ? 
The  fine  arts  could  not  stand  aside  indefinitely,  if  this 
were  so,  though  it  would  require  a  super-Sylvester 
to  prove  that  painters  and  sculptors  were  working  at 
disguised  mathematics,  or  that  symptosis  and  the  rest 
were  to  be  detected  in  the  masterpieces  of  Michael 
Angelo  or  Raphael. 

You  will  ask,  has  Sylvester  left  anything  really  his 
own,  not  a  translation  ?  I  only  know  of  one  sonnet 
which  appeared  in  "Nature,"  many  years  after  his  little 
book  was  published.  Here  it  is  :  — 

The  startled,  ambushed  nightingales  despair 

To  match  those  notes,  so  tender,  sweet  and  low, 

That,  poured  through  lips  where  Cupid  lays  his  bow, 

Had  made  thee  loved,  e'en  hadst  thou  been  less  fair. 

What  need  hast  thou  with  gems  to  deck  thy  hair, 

Or  aught  of  wealth  Golconda's  mines  bestow, 

Rubies,  or  pearls  rash  divers  seek  below  ? 

Thou  canst  in  nobler  wise  thy  worth  declare, 

Oft  shall  thy  votary,  in  his  cloistered   cell, 

In  deep  research  of  Nature's  secret  clue, 

Pause  to  bid  Memory,  with  her  magic  spell, 

Bring  back  thy  face  and  sweet  girl  form  to  view, 

And  in  fond  fancy  hear  thy  voice  anew, 

Till  life  and  gladness  breathe  their  last  farewell. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  sonnet  are  quite 
delightful,  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  perfection 
of  the  craftsmanship.  Sylvester's  laws  and  rules  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  headway  in  the  poetic  world, 
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.. 

though  they  afford  a  scheme  which  puts  into  a  definite 
form  principles  which  have  been  unconsciously  observed 
by  the  ear  and  the  taste  of  our  best  poets,  and  neglected 
.  by  the  inferior  sort,  who  have  failed  without  exactly 
knowing  why.  Let  us  give  him  credit  for  having  been 
the  first,  or  at  any  rate  amongst  the  first,  to  formulate 
them. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

TT  was  a  wise  thought  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature "  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  supplementary  volumes  on 
"American  Literature."  They  have  secured  an  able 
American  editorial  board,  consisting  of  Professors  Trent, 
of  Columbia,  Erskine,  also  of  Columbia,  Sherman,  of 
Illinois,  and  Carl  van  Doren,  of  the  Brearley  School. 
These  in  their  turn  have  placed  the  various  subjects  in 
the  hands  of  a  singularly  able  and  vivacious  band  of 
contributors,  who  have  produced  an  excellent  volume 
treating  of  American  authors  down  to  the  time  of 
Emerson.  The  volume  itself  is  divided  into  two  books, 
the  first  of  which  deals  with  "  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary Literature,"  and  the  second  with  "  Early 
National  Literature."  The  editors  and  contributors  are 
catholic  in  their  choice  of  themes,  and  treat  each  wisely 
and  well.  Though  their  number  is  large,  the  style  of 
each  compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  average 
contributors  to  the  English  work  in  its  lightness  of 
touch  and  prevailing  brilliance. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  interesting  account  of  the 
early  travellers  and  historians,  amongst  whom  may  be 
noted  Captain  John  Smith,  Robert  Sedgwick,  William 
Bradford,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince.  On  the 
charges  against  Captain  John  Smith's  veracity  the 
contributor  wisely  remarks  :  — 

If  it  is  well  taken  our  historian  degenerated  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  career  to  a  literary  mountebank,  but  the  matter  may  still  await  a 
more  judicious  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Next  follows  a  chapter  on  the  "  Puritan  Divines " 
enriched  by  searching  criticism,  and  a  singularly 
striking  monograph  on  "Jonathan  Edwards,"  in  which 
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justice  is  done  to  that  severely  tyrannical  minister,  but 
great  and  original  thinker.  The  final  summing  up  runs 
thus  :  — 

He  had  not  the  legal  and  executive  brain  of  Calvin,  upon  whose 
Institutes  his  scheme  of  theology  is  manifestly  based,  but  in  subtle 
resourcefulness  of  reasoning  and  still  more  in  the  scope  of  his 
spiritual  psychology  he  stands  above  his  predecessor.  Few  men  have 
studied  Edwards  without  recognising  the  force  and  honesty  of  his 
genius. 

That  is  a  sane  and  sober  verdict,  which  may  do  some- 
thing to  remove  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  the 
great  thinker  and  divine. 

The  philosophers  and  divines  from  1720  to  1789  fill 
an  interesting  and  lively  chapter,  amongst  whom  John 
Woolman  alone  calls  for  particular  mention.  It  is  a 
long  step  in  the  path  of  thought  to  "  Benjamin 
Franklin,"  the  Unitarian,  who  occupies  the  next  chapter 
by  himself.  Professor  Sherman  subjects  the  eminent 
statesman  to  a  searching  analysis,  out  of  which  he 
escapes  with  wonderful  success.  Of  his  style  the  Pro- 
fessor says  :  — 

His  stylistic  drapery,  however,  is  never  so  smoothed  and  adjusted 
as  to  obscure  the  sinewy  vigour  of  his  thought.  His  manner  is 
steadily  in  the  service  of  his  matter.  He  is  adequate,  not  copious ; 
for  his  moral  "  frugality  and  industry  "  prompt  him  to  eschew  surplus 
age  and  to  make  his  texture  firm.  His  regard  for  purity  of  diction 
is  classical ;  he  avoids  vulgarity ;  he  despises  the  jargon  of  scientific 
pedants ;  but  like  Montaigne  he  loves  frank  and  masculine  speech, 
and  he  likes  to  enrich  the  language  of  the  well  bred  by  drafts  upon 
the  burry,  homely,  sententious,  proverbial  language  of  the  people. 
Like  Lord  Bacon  and  like  many  other  grave  men  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  an  opportunity  of  a  jest> 
even  when  the  occasion  was  not  propitious;  and  he  never  fell  below 
the  Attic  salt. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  capable  statement  of 
Franklin's  peculiar  grace  and  pungency  of  writing  than 
the  foregoing,  which  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
statesman  and  man  of  letters. 

Quite    appropriately    the    next    chapters    deal    with 
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Colonial  newspapers  and  magazines  and  with  American 
political  writing.  They  are  well  done  and  serve  to  give 
the  reader  an  unwonted  longing  to  turn  to  the  old  files, 
which  preserve  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  race,  which 
produced  them.  The  First  Book  ends  with  an  account 
of  "  Early  American  Verse."  Doctor  Tucker  does  not 
shrink  from  pointing  out  how  deeply  influenced  these 
early  poets  were  by  the  productions  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  fact  one  and  all  were  unable  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  style  of  Pope  and  his  compeers ;  but 
in  spite  of  their  limitations  they  prepared  the  way  for 
that  outburst  of  native  song,  which  was  to  find  utterance 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Second  Book  opens  with  a  vigorous  chapter  on 
"Travellers  and  Observers,  1763 — 1846,"  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Jonathan  Carver  and  William 
Bartram.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  fine  estimate  of  "  The 
Early  Drama,  1756 — 1850,"  which  contains  many  names 
unknown  even  to  the  widely  read  in  our  own  land.  But 
the  reader  finds  abundant  evidence  that  Dr.  Quinn  is 
both  well  acquainted  with  and  deeply  interested  in  his 
subject.  He  remarks  that  for  the  most  part  it  was 
imitative  largely  of  French  and  German  models.  But 
he  singles  out  the  tragedy  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  by 
John  Henry  Boker,  as  the  finest  poetic  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
heard  either  of  the  man  or  his  work.  A  terse  and  well- 
arranged  account  of  the  "Early  Essayists"  follows, 
which  includes  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  who  merits 
careful  reading  to-day,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  sympathetic 
narrative  of  Washington  Irving.  Without  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  Major  Putnam  contends  justly  for 
Irving's  claim  to  literary  immortality,  though  he  does 
not  fail  to  point  out  how  deeply  he  was  influenced  by 
the  eighteenth  century  essayists,  and  notably  by  Addison. 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  his  final 
estimate  in  full :  — 
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It  may  fairly  be  contended  for  this  American  author,  whose  work 
dates  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  that  his  writings 
possess  vitality  and  continued  importance  for  the  readers  of  this  later 
century.  His  historical  works  have,  as  indicated,  a  distinctive 
character.  They  are  trustworthy  and  dignified  history,  while  they 
possess  the  literary  charm  and  grace  of  the  work  of  a  true  man  of 
letters.  For  the  world  at  large,  Irving  will,  however,  doubtless  best 
be  known  by  his  works  of  imagination,  and  the  students  in  the 
gallery  in  Oxford  who  chaffed  "  Diedrich  Knickerbocker "  as  he  was 
receiving  his  degree  were  probably  right  in  selecting  as  the  charac- 
teristic and  abiding  production  of  the  author  his  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

By  a  natural  transition  the  reader  finds  himself  agree- 
ably employed  in  the  consideration  of  poets  of  such 
compass  as  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis.  The  first  of  these  is  by  far  the  most  original 
of  the  earlier  poets  of  America.  Though  not  a  man  of 
deep  emotion  he  was  master  of  a  singular  beauty  of  verse 
and  power  of  depicting  natural  scenery  and  creatures. 
His  fairy  poems  rank  very  close  to  Michael  Drayton's 
"  Nymphidia,"  than  which  there  could  hardly  be  higher 
praise.  From  poetry  we  are  led  into  fiction,  the  study  of 
which  is  in  the  capable  hands  of  Dr.  Carl  Van  Doren. 
He  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  influence  especially 
of  Richardson  on  the  earlier  American  novelists.  Next 
he  rejoices  in  the  advent  of  an  American  of  first-rate 
genius,  James  Fennimore  Cooper.  Perhaps  he  is  unjust 
to  Scott  in  his  comparison  of  "  The  Pirate "  with 
Cooper's  "  Pilot,"  but,  speaking  generally,  his  judgment 
is  sound  and  his  praise  both  well  deserved  and  judiciously 
bestowed.  Of  Cooper's  contemporaries  the  reader  will 
find  a  sufficient  account  and  wise  criticism  in  its  place. 
These  two  chapters  are  of  exceptional  interest  both  to  the 
general  reader  and  to  the  student. 

The  Puritan  domination  was  followed  by  a  great  wave 
of  transcendentalism,  which  this  volume  does  not  neglect, 
as  it  played  an  important  part  in  American  literature  and 
deeply  influenced  that  rare  genius  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Nor  does  Dr.  Goddard  pass  over,  as  is  so  often  done, 
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the  great  part  played  in  the  movement  by  such  eminent 
Unitarian  divines  as  William  Ellery  Channing  and 
Theodore  Parker.  The  second  of  these  must  find  a 
place  in  any  American  history  worthy  the  name  both 
for  his  political  activity  and  sincerity  and  his  literary 
power ;  while  Channing  has  exercised,  and  still  exercises, 
an  enormous  influence  upon  theological  thought.  These 
two  helped  to  open  a  newer  and  freer  world  in  America, 
and  their  names  must  be  chronicled  with  a  well-merited 
respect. 

The  volume  ends  with  a  finely-balanced  estimate  of 
Emerson,  who  it  must  be  remembered  was  born  in  a 
Unitarian  home  and  destined  for  the  Unitarian  ministry, 
which  finally  he  found  too  cramped  for  his  line  of 
thought.  He  is  the  greatest  of  American  transcenden- 
talists,  perhaps  of  American  men  of  letters,  whose 
influence,  in  spite  of  certain  defects  of  thinking,  remains 
and  is  likely  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period.  Mr. 
More,  who  treats  of  this  fascinating  subject,  points  out 
the  primal  flaw  in  Emerson's  system,  which  gives  no 
true  account  of  "the  meaning  of  evil."  Hence  it  does 
not  commonly  appeal  to  the  more  practical-minded 
reformer,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  banish  evil  from  life,  as 
far  as  may  be.  Two  sentences  from  the  final  estimate  of 
this  great  man  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  and 
insight  of  the  whole  chapter  :  — 

He  is  above  all  the  poet  of  religion  and  philosophy  for  the  young; 
whereas  men,  as  they  grow  older,  are  inclined  to  turn  from  him  in 
their  more  serious  moods,  to  those  sages  who  have  supplemented 
insight  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  darker  facts  of  human  nature; 

and  : — 

One  of  the  wings  of  the  spirit  is  hope,  and  nowhere  is  there  to  be 
found  a  purer  hope  than  in  the  books  of  our  New  England  sage; 
rather  it  might  be  said  that  he  went  beyond  hope  to  the  assurance  of 
present  happiness.  The  world  had  never  before  seen  anything  quite 
of  this  kind,  and  may  not  see  its  like  again. 

The  foregoing  summary  is  too  brief  to  do  more  than 
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give  a  bare  hint  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent  volume, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  extremely  full  biblio- 
graphies and  a  careful  index.  It  thus  affords  material 
for  the  student,  while  it  is  so  well  written  that  it  is 
attractive  to  the  general  reader.  It  lifts  the  veil  from 
many  forgotten  corners  of  literature,  and  reveals  the 
graves  of  many  dead  celebrities,  who  were  once  vital  and 
famous  enough,  but  whose  vitality  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  their  memory  far  down  the  stream  of  time.  From 
this  sepulchre  of  the  unhonoured  dead  soaring  above  the 
tombs  are  certain  immortal  spirits,  whose  message  has 
been  borne  through  many  lands  and  seems  likely  to 
endure  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  Hence  it  will  repay 
those  who  wish  to  understand  something  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  growth  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
present  allies  to  study  carefully  this  first  volume  of  the 
"  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature  "  ;  nor  will 
such  a  study  fail  to  whet  their  appetite  with  a  longing 
for  the  publication  of  its  successors. 


PAT    M'CARTY'S    RHYMES, 

By  JOHN  H.  SWANN. 

T  HAVE  never  set  foot  in  Antrim,  but  if  at  any  time 
it  should  be  my  fortune  to  visit  the  coast  between 
Cushendall  and  Cushendun,  I  should  not  feel  myself 
to  be  an  entire  stranger  there. 

Such  an  assertion  could  be  made  by  any  appreciative 
reader  of  a  book  which  was  published  in  London  in 
1903,  bearing  the  title,  "Pat  M'Carty,  farmer,  of 
Antrim  :  his  rhymes  with  a  setting."  Its  author,  Mr. 
John  Stevenson,  is  a  native  of  Antrim,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Messrs.  M'Caw,  Stevenson, 
and  Orr,  of  Belfast  In  1913  he  published  "  A  boy  in 
the  country,"  which  is  based  on  early  recollections  of 
Antrim  life  and  character. 

"  Pat  M'Carty  "  was  originally  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  "  The  Pen,"  a  journal  published  for  the  firm's 
employees.  The  "rhymes"  are  grouped  under  such 
headings  as  "  Home  and  the  man,"  "  Wife  and  weans," 
"  Characters,"  "  The  winds  and  the  sea,"  "  The  powers 
of  darkness,"  "  Blethers,"  etc.  Each  group  has  a  prose 
introduction  or  "setting,"  and  verse  and  prose  make  up 
a  volume  which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
belongs  to  the  select  company  of  human  and  lovable 
books.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  the  open 
air;  the  naturalness  of  peasant  life  untainted  by  town 
sophistication ;  a  sense  of  religion  as  natural  and  healthy 
as  the  sea  breezes  and  a  strain  of  native  humour  simple 
and  hearty  and  absolutely  clean. 

As  regards  Pat  himself,  there  is  no  definite  description  ; 
"  the  reader  may  place  the  rhymer  somewhere  in  the 
forties"  as  to  age.  "It  is  useless  to  attempt  his 
portraiture  by  words ;  those  who  '  wrastle  thro'  '  these 
rhymes  will  fit  him  with  a  face  and  a  figure  long  before 
the  end,  and  their  conceptions  will  be  as  near  the  truth 
as  the  image  which  would  follow  description."  Having 
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"  wrastled  thro',"  I  have  the  impression  of  a  very  like- 
able personage  indeed.  Pat's  outlook  upon  life  is  sane 
and  healthy,  his  tastes  simple ;  the  poetry  of  life  is  a 
reality  to  him,  and  withal  he  has  the  saving  sense  of 
humour.  "  He  has  been  fairly  successful  as  the  world 
estimates  success,  but  no  contemplation  of  his  modest 
growing  wealth  ever  gives  him  half  the  delight  he  feels 
when  he  finds  the  strings  of  pink  cones  on  the  larches, 
or  sees  beneath  an  apple  tree  the  year's  first  golden 
daffodil."  So  we  have  many  nature  pictures  in  these 
writings — sympathetic,  appreciative  sketches  and  impres- 
sions of  sea  and  country,  of  the  wild  and  the  cultivated 
land  and  what  grows  thereon,  and  the  changing  sky 
above.  His  pleasure  in  what  he  sees  is  infectious:  — 

A  sunny,  windy  day  in  Spring, 

White  cloudlets   scuddin'   ow'r  the  blue, 
A  lark  beside  me  takin'  wing 

In  song  his  ain  true  love  "'to  woo ; 
Green    waves,    white-crested,    on    the    sea, 

Their   distant   thunder   on   the   sands, 
A  pair  o'  horse  in  front  o"  me 

And  twa  plough-handles  in  my  hands. 

He  can  point  out  in  a  peat-bog  :  — 

*The  nut-brown  water-pools  that  lie  wind-rippled, 
Or  stilly  picturin"  a  second  sky. 

The  waves  o'  light  and  shade  that  pass 

Like  gambols  o'  some  leevin'  thing 
Across  the  early  corn  or  grass 

On  any  windy  day  in  Spring. 

These  are  some  of  the  sounds  they  hear  in  an  Antrim 

glen  :  — 

We  hear  the  babble  o'  the  brooks — 

The   thunder   o'   the   waterfalls — 
The  pleasant  cawin'  o'  the  rooks — 

The  whistle  when  the  curlew  calls; — 

We  hear  the  plash  o'  risin'  tides, 

The  rustle  o'  the  wind  in  wheat, 
The  bleat  o'  sheep  on  mountain  sides, 

The  bees'  hum  on  the  blossoms  sweet. 
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.When  the  North  wind  blows  Pat  can  express  himself 

thus: —  How   does  the   wind  blow? 

North   it  is,  neighbour. 
This  day  a  man's  a  man 

Fit   for  his   labour. 

*  *  * 

Over    a    thousand    leagues 
Singing,  it  courses, 
Raising   the   white   manes 
O'  the  sea-horses ; 
Sure  it's  the  breath  o'  life 
Into  ye  blowing, 
Sending  the  red  blood 
Pulsing    and    flowing. 

Flowers,  both  of  the  garden  and  of  the  field,  are  a 
great  delight  to  Pat,  but  his  rhymes  are  only  concerned 
with  the  old-fashioned,  ever-welcome,  flowers  :  thus,  the 
hollyhock  :  — 

Tall,   stately,   wi'   an  auld-world   grace, 

And   wi'   that  courtly  air 
That  gangs  wi'  patches  on  the  face 
And  powder  in  the  hair; 

and  the  lily  of  the  valley  :  — 

Ye  maun  bend  low  ow'r  guardian  leaves, 

And  seek  wi'  care 
To  find  this  shy,  sweet,  modest  flow'r, 

My  lily  fair. 

His  quaint  words  to  the  sunflower  must  really  be  quoted 
in  full ;  one  can  image  the  loving,  quizzical  tone  in  which 
he  would  thus  address  the  plant :  — 

Ye  auld  muckle  plate  o'  fire  wi'  bleezes  roon'  the  brim, 
Was't  lookin'  at  the  sun  sae  long  that  made  ye  grow  like  him  ? 

Ye've  copied  weel  his  face  and  form — ye've  climbit  purty  high, 
It's  no'  for  want  o'  wish  or  will  ye  hav'ne  reach'd  the  sky. 

Ye're  watchin'  for  him  in  the  east  before  the  day's  begun, 
Ye're  glowerin'  at  him  in  the  west  at  night  when  he  has  done. 

Ye  auld  muckle  plate  o'  fire,  wi'  bleezes  roon'  the  brim, 
It's  lookin'  at  the  sun  sae  long  has  made  ye  grow  like  him. 

Pat,  however,  does  not  confine  his  observations  to  his 
natural  surroundings;  there  are  his  friends  and  neigh- 
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hours,  and  from  among  these  we  have  some  entertaining 
pen  portraits  and  character  studies.  There  is  Jamie 
Hunter,  who  got  his  living  in  a  very  haphazard  kind  of 
way:  "Jamie's  juist  a  wee  bit  aff,"  but  he  leaves  Pat 
puzzled  :  — 

Is  he,  I  would  like  to  ken, 
Wise,  or  foolishest  o'  men? 

So  also  Roger  Jenkins,  tinker,  whose 

— een  are  troubled  sairly 

Wi'  the  trouble  whiskey  brings; 

and  Jim,  the  clockmaker,  and  Tim  M'Cool,  the  school- 
master, who  has  two  incentives  to  learning  :  a  cane 
called  Aaron's  rod — "there's  heat  in  Aaron's  rod,  my 
child," — and  a  stick  he  calls  "the  magistrate"  :  — 

With  this  the  bigger  boys  he  bate, 
The  "  little  sarpints  "  felt  the  cane. 

There  is  the  worthy  James  M'Wha,  who  after  imbibing 
whiskey  until  late  in  the  evening,  when — 

The  moon  it  was  fu'  and  M'Wha  was  the  same. 

describes  a  circle  in  trying  to  get  home,  and  arrives  at 
the  inn  again  where  he  manages  to  persuade  Peggy, 
the  maid,  to  let  a  "  jug-fu'  "  down  from  above.  M'Wha 
ultimately  arrives  at  his  home,  but  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  again  at  the  inn,  and  flinging  gravel 
at  what  he  takes  to  be  Peggy's  window,  arouses  Mistress 
M'Wha:- 

[He]  holler'd  and  shouted  for  Peggy  his  love 
To  let  doon  the  jug  and  to  see  it  was  fu'. 

Mistress  M'Wha  obliges  him — but  with  water  only  :  — 

Sic  splutterin'  and  spuein'  and  spittin'  it  oot, 

Sic  freedom  in  usin'  o'  langwidge  to  boot : 

And  "  Woman,"  he  says,  "  Peggy,  woman,"  says  he, 

"  Ye've  droon'd  the  drap  sperrits  and  nearly  droon'd  me ; 

And  didn't  I  tell  ye,"  says  he,  "  to  forbear 

Wi'  water?  and  this  is  the  way  ye  tak'  care." 

M'Wha  slept  outside  that  night,  and  in  the  morning 
he  cried  through  the  keyhole  :  — 

"  Up,  Sarah,  my  lass, 
It  has  rained  in  the  night,  'twill  be  grand  for  the  grass." 
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There  are  still  others  whose  quaint  turns  of  character 
are  humorously  and  sympathetically  rhymed,  but  I  must 
not  omit  old  Sam  Turley  who  only  appears  in  the  prose 
— the  old  farmer  who  has  given  up  farming,  who  divides 
his  time  nearly  equally  between  the  house  of  his  child 
and  that  of  his  friend  (Pat)  He  loves  to  try  experiments 
with  wild  flowers  in  Pat's  garden,  and  to  scatter  the  seed 
of  such  wildings  in  uncultivated  places  :  "  That  labour 
of  love  has  made  the  wilderness  blossom,  and  filled  the 
wild  of  bramble,  bracken,  and  whin  with  patches  of 
poppies,  primroses,  and  forget-me-not."  "With  God's 
blessing,  Pat,  that  will  be  a  grand  sight  when  they 
flower,"  he  would  say  to  his  friend. 

We  get  a  last  glimpse  of  the  old  flower-lover  as  he  is 
leaving  Pat's  house  after  a  visit :  — 

The  old  man's  pipe  lay  on  the  floor,  against  the  wall,  beside  him. 
As  he  finished  speaking  he  bent  sideways  and  slowly,  for  he  was 
very  stiff,  until  he  had  recovered  it.  Then,  bending  forward,  he  got 
on  his  feet,  the  bowed  little  old  man  with  the  left  hand  over  his 
back — and  using  a  favourite  expression  which  always  made  me  think 
of  the  "My  little  children"  of  the  Apostle  John,  he  said,  '"Weans 
dear,  the  day's  like  me,  it's  far  spent,  I'll  be  goin'." 

The  dialect  of  the  "rhymes"  is  the  Scotch-Irish  of 
the  district,  but  Pat  M'Carty  does  not  use  it  consistently  ; 
like  his  clothes  which  vary  with  occasions,  he  uses 
dialect  or  ordinary  English  as  he  considers  necessary. 
His  method  of  making  verse  is  a  curious  one  :  some 
outstanding  feature  of  the  incident  or  scene  he  wishes 
to  write  upon  suggests  the  first  words  which  are  rarely 
the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  words  "  may  belong  to 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  even  the  end  of  it.  Having 
seized  on  them  as  fit  for  a  part  of  the  structure,  his  mind 
proceeds,  in  half-unconscious  fashion  and  while  he  goes 
about  his  daily  work,  to  fit  lines  before  or  after  the  first 
conceived,  and  so  by  accretions  to  both  ends  the  work 
proceeds  to  completion." 

I  feel  this  is  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of  a  book 
so  full  of  interest  and  charm ;  I  wish  its  limits 
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would  allow  me  to  say  something  of  the  thoughtful 
speculations  on  many  topics  embodied  in  the  prose 
"settings,"  to  give  more  of  the  humours  of  the 
"blethers,"  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  striking 
descriptions  of  two  funerals  (one  in  winter,  the  other  in 
summer)  in  the  last  portion  of  the  book,  to  enjoy  with 
you  the  "Ode  to  a  Fat  Man  "  or  the  Hallowe'en  adven- 
tures of  Johnnie  Campbell,  or  the  monkish  incidents  in 
"  The  Abbey  Tales."  I  must  leave  this  truly  human 
book  with  a  glimpse  of  Pat's  home-life.  It  is  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  sun  has  risen,  and  the  writer 
of  the  prose  "  settings  "  has  called  to  go  with  Pat  over 
the  frost-hardened  fields:  — 

When  I  lifted  the  latch  of  the  cottage,  the  glowing  warmth  of  the 
interior  made  me  content  to  forego  for  a  time  the  elusive,  mysterious 
delights  of  morning  darkness.  The  table  was  laid  in  the  centre  of 
the  kitchen  floor,  and  over  the  peat  fire,  on  a  great  griddle,  were 
nearly -cooked  scones,  baked  by  the  good  wife  in  honour  of  the  visitor. 
A  splendid  collie  lay  winking  at  the  firelight,  and  Pat,  my  host,  in 
shirt  sleeves,  was  sitting  at  what  he  calls  his  desk,  a  board  made  to 
rise  and  fall  in  front  of  a  window  looking  eastward  and  seaward. 
Here  he  writes,  finding  thoughts  and  words  to  come  easiest  when  he 
can  see  through  the  unshuttered  window,  as  he  sits,  the  light  on  the 
Scottish  shore  I  had  noticed  on  my  way.  He  was  busy  now  copying 
out  one  of  his  compositions,  and  writing  being  for  him  a  troublesome 
occupation  and  associated  with  the  idea  of  hard  work,  he  had  taken 
off  his  coat  to  it.  The  task  finished,  Pat  put  on  his  coat,  and  his 
wife  summoned  us  to  the  table.  But  before  a  morsel  was  touched  she 
took  the  "  big  Book  "  which  was  part  of  her  marriage  portion,  and 
put  a  smaller  Bible  into  her  husband's  hand.  Then  they  found 
Psalm  XXIX  and  read  it  verse  about,  Mrs.  M'Carty  explaining  that 
the  practice  of  reading  a  psalm  in  this  way  before  breakfast  was  an 
old  custom  in  her  father's  house,  which,  with  her  husband's  goodwill, 
had  been  transplanted  when  she  became  an  Irish  bride.  "  And 
where,"  said  Pat  as  he  put  away  the  books,  "  will  you  find  songs 
that  stir  you  to  the  heart  like  these  ?"  and  he  reverently  repeated  one 
of  the  verses  he  had  just  read  :  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the 
waters;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth;  the  Lord  is  upon  many  waters." 

Then  the  meal  proceeded.  I  have  sat  at  the  board  in  many 
countries  and  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  no  shared 
meal  ever  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  this  one  in  the  cottage  of  an 
Antrim  glen. 
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By  Rev.. ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

'"TURNING  into  a  field-path  near  the  gloomy  old 
Parsonage  of  Haworth,  with  its  wholesome  but 
cheerless  view  of  the  graveyard,  the  Bronte-loving 
pilgrim  will  soon  find  himself  on  his  way  towards  the 
glen  hallowed  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  three 
sisters.  If  he  be  wise,  he  will  choose  an  early  autumn 
afternoon,  when  the  moors  are  aflame  with  purple 
heather.  At  most  other  seasons  the  landscape  is  too 
sombre  to  attract  the  casual  wayfarer,  though  at  all 
periods  of  the  year  it  has  beauties  of  its  own,  which 
are  by  no  means  least  when  the  moorland  is  white  with 
snow.  The  glen  is  not  amongst  the  fairest  of  Yorkshire 
dales  :  but  it  is  endowed  with  a  solemn  picturesqueness 
which  has  a  distinctive  attraction  for  the  sympathetic 
spirit.  It  is  narrow  and  deep,  falling  abruptly  on 
either  side  to  what  may  be  called  Stanbury  Water,  which 
prattles  noisily  under  the  shade  of  rowans  red  with  the 
berries  of  Thor,  stunted  oaks,  dark  alders  and  occasional 
willows.  The  path  runs  along  its  southern  edge  at  the 
margin  of  the  wild  moor,  until  it  drops  down  suddenly 
to  a  small  expanse  of  mingled  turf,  heather,  and  gray 
rocks  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  small  clough.  From  ledge 
to  ledge  of  this  lesser  valley  leaps  a  stream,  in  rainy 
weather  a  thundering  torrent,  but  commonly  tinkling 
along  its  course  with  the  subdued  sound  of  scantily 
falling  water.  Stunted  oaks  dot  the  tiny  clough ;  the 
brooklet  itself  is  bordered  with  tussocks  of  brown  bents 
rosy  with  shimmering  panicles  of  dainty  bloom,  by 
clumps  of  heather  and  golden-green  bilberry-bushes. 

^.t  the  foot  of  the  waterfall  stands  a  great  stone  curi- 
ously shaped,  and  known  appropriately  enough  as  the 
"  Bronte  Chair,"  on  which  the  three  sisters  were  wont 
to  sit  looking  upward  and  listening  to  the  monotonous 
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music  of  the  waters.  To  Emily  Bronte,  always  taciturn 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  this  was  a  favourite  haunt.  To 
it  she  would  betake  herself  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  some- 
times in  company  with  her  sisters,  oftener  alone.  Many 
times  the  solitary  spot  must  have  been  sad  and  desolate 
even  to  so  true  a  lover  of  solitude  as  herself ;  but  she 
was  able  to  people  that  lonely  scene  with  grim  shapes 
and  fierce  characters,  such  as  stand  out  with  lifelike 
reality  in  her  one  story.  To  understand  and  appreciate 
the  wild  power  of  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  the  reader 
must  have  seen  the  landscape  depicted,  and  made  close 
acquaintance  with  the  people  who  in  her  day  were  ruder 
and  more  suspicious  of  strangers  than  in  ours.  She  was 
a  child  of  the  wild  moorland ;  the  moorland  air  breathes 
through  her  vivid  pages;  the  moorland  wind  whistles  a 
solemn  accompaniment  to  her  weird  tale ;  the  moorland 
storm  is  in  the  hearts  of  its  chief  characters.  The 
deeply-cherished  feuds,  the  intense  superstitions,  the 
stern  faithfulness  of  the  men  and  women  to  those  whom 
they  love,  are  born  of  the  solitary  moorland,  amidst 
which  they  live.  Live  they  do,  think,  act,  move  with 
supreme  vigour,  and  if  there  is  scarcely  a  pleasant 
character  in  the  book,  each  one  of  them  is  intensely  real. 
Though  there  are  several  farms  on  the  farther  slope, 
there  is  but  one  actually  in  the  glen,  which  stands  some 
distance  beyond  a  rude  flag  known  as  the  "  Bronte 
Bridge,"  on  which  the  sisters  often  printed  their  tiny 
footsteps.  The  path  winds  by  the  margin  of  the  water- 
fall, and  pursues  its  course  over  the  open  moor,  till  it 
reaches  the  broad  brow  of  one  of  the  wide  fells,  which 
rise  behind  one  another  in  giant  waves  to  the  over- 
topping height  of  Boulsworth.  The  three  sisters  often 
trod  this  lonely  way,  sometimes  speaking  to  one  another, 
sometimes  silent  as  the  scene  itself,  each  busied  with  her 
eerie  thoughts.  At  its  end,  parted  from  one  another  by 
patches  of  what  was  once  rudely  cultivated  ground, 
stand  three  farms  now  tenantless  and  falling  into  ruins, 
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one  of  which  has  been  immortalised  by  the  genius  of 
Emily  Bronte.  Each  of  them  bears  the  name  of 
Withens,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  central  one 
alone.  The  farm  on  the  Ponden  side  is  known  as 
Withens  Slack,  the  one  on  the  Walshaw  side  as  Withens 
Flat;  but  to  all  true  Bronte-lovers  it  is  "  Wuthering 
Heights."  In  the  story  this  farm  alone  is  described, 
while  the  two  others  are  passed  over  to  intensify  its  soli- 
tude. But  each  of  the  three  in  a  former  day  would  be 
the  home  of  some  small  yeoman,  whose  family  would 
be  of  long  standing,  who  would  eke  out  his  income  by 
hand-loom  weaving,  and  be  scrupulously  thrifty  and 
comparatively  prosperous.  These  yeomen  would  be 
pious  in  their  way,  and  attend  Haworth  Church  on  State 
occasions  in  Patrick  Bronte's  time.  They  would  be 
well  known  to  his  daughters,  who  have  visited  them 
often.  Men  and  women  living  in  so  far-away  a  spot, 
so  distant  even  from  the  little  world  of  Haworth,  would 
be  tenacious  of  old  customs,  nourishing  old  feuds,  pos- 
sessed of  a  biting  Yorkshire  humour,  clinging  to  old 
superstitions,  early  risers,  hard  workers,  perhaps  hard 
drinkers,  but  with  affections  which  once  gained  scarcely 
anything  save  death  could  alienate. 

Doubtless  the  three  quiet  sisters  would  be  welcomed 
with  that  great  hospitality  for  which  the  county  is 
deservedly  famed.  Charlotte,  perforce,  would  be  the 
principal  talker,  since  Emily  was  accustomed  to  sit  silent 
for  hours  together,  while  the  gentle  Anne  may  well 
have  been  the  kindliest  listener  of  the  three.  They 
would  be  quaint  but  marked  figures  in  their  plain 
bonnets  and  gowns,  their  sad-coloured  spencers  and 
their  spotless  neatness.  Emily,  the  tallest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  three,  as  we  know,  sat  for  the  portrait  of 
"Shirley  Keeldar" ;  but  in  ordinary  company  she  sat 
without  speaking,  taking  in  all  the  wild  tales  of  family 
quarrels  and  the  like,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
farmer  or  his  wife,  blended  with  stories  of  goblins  and 
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ghosts.  Charlotte,  slight  and  small,  with  her  broad  fore- 
head, rather  strong  features,  and  peculiarly  shining  eyes, 
was  not  only  listening  as  attentively,  but  striving  to 
keep  alive  such  conversation  as  she  could.  Anne  was 
a  fainter  figure  than  either  of  the  others,  quite  unfitted 
for  the  strenuous  life  of  a  governess,  which  was  her  sad 
lot,  when  she  left  the  dreary  old  home. 

In  due  course  she  fell  ill  of  the  fatal  disease,  which 
laid  her  quietly  to  sleep  in  Scarborough ;  whereupon 
two  sisters  would  wander  along  the  familiar  path,  saying 
not  much  to  one  another,  but  knit  together  in  a  silent 
sympathy,  as  each  thought  deeply  of  her  who  was  gone. 
In  her  turn,  Emily,  wilful  and  wayward,  but  strong  and 
determined,  left  her  world  of  fancy  and  the  living  world 
around  her.  Then  one  sister  only  survived  to  tread  the 
selfsame  path,  or  to  brood  in  the  sombre  parsonage, 
caring  always  for  the  needs  of  her  stern  old  father, 
thinking  sadly  of  the  brilliant  brother,  of  the  sisters 
passed  away.  Yet  once  more  death  entered  that  dark- 
ling ;  no  sister  was  left  to  tread  the  path  which  the  three 
had  so  loved  so  well.  The  old  man  remained  lonely  in 
his  dreary  home,  destined  to  outlive  his  children  many 
years,  to  pore  over  his  books,  to  look  out  upon  the  dismal 
graveyard,  to  do  his  duties  faithfully  so  long  as  his 
strength  permitted,  to  pass  onward  when  his  time  came. 
It  is  a  pathetic  story,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
in  the  annals  of  our  literature,  a  long  slow  tragedy 
enacted  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  great  world,  though 
some  of  the  actors  made  no  little  stir  therein  during 
their  brief  lives. 

"  Wuthering  Heights,"  as  its  very  name  shews,  is 
the  offspring  of  local  character  and  scenery,  shaped  by 
the  genius  of  a  woman  of  remarkable  compass  and 
power.  It  is  a  terrible  story,  with  scarcely  a  pleasant 
personage  in  it;  yet  it  grips  the  reader  with  a  weird 
fascination  as  few  other  books  can  do.  The  house 
itself  is  now  derelict,  most  of  the  glass  in  its  mullioned 
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windows  broken,  its  rooms  haunted  by  fowls  and  sheep. 
When  I  saw  it  on  an  August  afternoon  in  perfect  soli- 
tude save  for  the  distant  lowing  of  kine  or  the  occasional 
bleat  of  a  lamb,  I  was  deeply  moved.  Though  its  pic- 
ture in  the  story  differs  in  some  important  respects  from 
the  reality,  the  chambers  partly  ruined  as  they  were, 
seemed  alive  with  the  savage  characters  portrayed.  It 
is  lonely  enough  to  charm  the  solitary  Zimmerman  him- 
self. A  clump  of  sycamores  stands  in  one  corner  of  its 
enclosure,  even  when  I  saw  them  blighted  by  the  cut- 
ting mountain-winds.  Behind  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
a  cold  clear  spring  pours  into  an  ancient  stone  trough, 
known  locally  as  a  "  syke,"  and  overflows  into  a  spark- 
ling runnel,  making  its  hasty  way  downwards  towards 
the  "  Bronte  Glen."  The  barn  adjoins  the  house,  and 
the  yard  is  paved  with  rough  flag-stones  fringed  with 
moorland  grass. 

A  rude  porch  leads  into  the  house  and  the  large 
chamber,  where  Heathcliffe  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
in  concocting  and  carrying  out  his  devilish  schemes. 
The  place  where  the  old  hearth  was  is  still  to  be  seen ; 
my  thoughts  peopled  the  low  room  lighted  up  by  its 
mullioned  window,  where  he  sat  in  fierce  moroseness, 
relentlessly  bringing  up  Hareton  Earnshaw  as  an  abso- 
lute farm  hind.  I  could  see  his  gipsy  face  and  hear 
his  cruel  tones,  as  he  mocked  the  youth  whom  he  was 
striving  to  ruin  body  and  soul,  or  compelling  his 
weakly  son  to  marry  the  second  Catherine.  I  could 
picture  him  as  in  his  ill-favoured  young  manhood  he 
cantered  over  to  Thrushcross  Grange  (Ponden  Hall)  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  elder  Catherine.  The  two  Catherines, 
mother  and  daughter,  flitted  before  me,  the  one  savagely 
faithful  to  her  fierce  lover  and  scorning  her  weak  hus- 
band, the  other  locked  up  in  the  best  chamber  until  she 
consented  to  marry  the  younger  Heathcliffe.  I  could 
hear  the  biting  tones  of  old  Joseph  uttering  his  caustic 
sallies  against  "the  race  of  women,"  and  supremely 
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confident  in  his  own  surpassing  wisdom.  That  lonely 
ruined  house  seemed  to  take  the  shape  and  colour,  in 
which  Emily  Bronte  had  depicted  it;  the  characters  of 
her  creation  moved  before  me  as  she  had  made  them 
move,  spoke  as  she  had  made  them  speak. 

Anon  the  death-«cene  of  Heathcliffe  appeared. 
Abhorrent  as  he  was  in  all  other  characteristics,  he  was 
savagely  faithful  to  his  first  love,  who  had  entered  the 
silent  land  before  him.  When  he  lay  dying,  he  bribed 
the  sexton  to  dig  his  grave  side  by  side  with  hers,  to 
knock  down  secretly  the  earthen  layer  between  them. 
By  the  same  means  he  induced  the  undetaker  to  open 
the  sides  of  his  coffin  and  hers  nearest  together,  that 
they  might  moulder  away  in  company  and  mingle  their 
ashes  in  what  was  virtually  one  grave.  Whether 
imaginings  so  lurid  flowed  entirely  from  Emily  Bronte's 
mind,  or  whether  she  had  made  some  old  border-tradi- 
tion live  by  her  genius,  I  know  not.  But  the  death  of 
Heathcliffe  is  consistent  with  his  life,  while  the  novel 
is  so  powerfully  written,  that  the  reader  feels  that  it  is 
the  fitting  and  natural  end  of  a  character  so  strongly 
marked  as  his.  It  is  far  more  realistic  to  me,  I  confess, 
than  the  photographic  attempts  of  so  many  modern 
novelists,  who  fondly  fancy  that  they  are  portraying  the 
truth,  when  they  have  left  out  such  imagination  as  may 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  them  by  nature. 

Sombre  and  savage  as  the  story  is,  it  ends  upon  a 
single  note  of  hope.  A  ray  of  brightness  illumines  the 
grim  succession  of  gloomy  pictures.  As  I  stood  near 
the  window  'of  the  living  room,  I  seemed  to  see  a 
happier  scene :  the  younger  Catherine  hung  over 
Hareton  Earnshaw,  helping  him  as  he  struggled  to 
educate  himself,  that  he  might  become  worthy  of  her. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  hopeful  picture  in  this 
tremendous  story  of  hillside  feud,  which  the  reader  ends 
with  a  devout  prayer  that  these  two  may  be  united 
finally  in  mutual  affection.  The  lonely  house  exercised 
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a  wonderful  fascination  over  me.  The  moorland  air 
blew  fresh  and  pure  through  the  broken  door  and  bat- 
tered window ;  the  wide  wild  moorland  stretched  in  front 
ablaze  with  purple  heather.  The  sky  was  cloudless, 
and  the  sun  lighted  up  the  inmost  crannies  of  that 
darkling  chamber;  while  without  was  the  continual 
murmur  of  the  tiny  runnel. 

But  my  fancy-pictures  vanished  suddenly,  when  a 
jaded  and  dusty  youth  came  towards  me,  who  had  been 
wandering  over  the  Walshaw  Moor  in  the  vain  effort 
to  find  the  perfectly  obvious  path.  How  he  had  finally 
reached  Withins  Flatt  I  cannot  tell.  I  set  him  on  his 
way  to  Stanbury,  and  proceeded  thoughtfully  down  the 
narrow  way,  which  he  had  not  discovered.  It  brought 
me  home  over  a  marvellous  variety  of  moor,  clough,  fell, 
and  field,  which  changed  with  my  changing  course.  It 
was  good  to  be  once  more  alone,  to  meditate  in  silence 
over  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  to  ponder  over  the  memory 
of  the  Brontes,  to  draw  in  deep  draughts  of  the  moorland 
air,  to  understand  more  clearly  Emily  Bronte's  mighty 
story,  to  re-read  it  with  renewed  and  closer  interest  than 
had  ever  stirred  me  during  any  previous  perusal.  So 
an  eventful  day  came  to  a  close  in  a  gorgeous  sunset 
firing  the  growing  gloom  of  an  autumn  evening. 


"JOHN    BUNGLE." 

A  CURIO  OF  LITERATURE. 
By  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

" ILLIAM  HAZLITT'S  amusing  essay  on  "  John 
Buncle"  has  doubtless  created  in  most  of  its  readers 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  original  work.  But  those 
who  have  had  their  wish  may  either  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectation  of  a  feast,  or  they  may  have 
felt  that  Hazlitt  excited  illusory  hopes. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  Hazlitt  himself  was  only 
incompletely  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Amory,  gent.  I  pass  by  the  fact  that  in  his  essay  he 
does  not  even  give  his  name  correctly,  calling  him 
"John";  but  I  protest  against  the  impression  he  con- 
veys that  "  John  Buncle"  is  one  complete  and  undiluted 
piece  of  humour,  a  masterpiece  of  Rabelaisianism  in 
English.  It  would  be  as  correct  to  describe  the  drama 
of  Henry  IV.  as  a  screaming  farce  because  it  contained 
the  Falstaff  episodes. 

Yet  when  Hazlitt  compared  Buncle  to  Rabelais  he  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  thought.  The  idea  in  his  mind 
was  that  Buncle  with  his  love  of  good  feeding,  with  his 
extravagant  adventures,  and  with  his  philoprogenitive- 
ness,  was  akin  to  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel;  but 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  penetrating  essay  on  Rabelais,  has 
proved  that  the  fantastic  work  was  an  elaborate  disguise 
for  a  serious  purpose,  and  that  under  the  mask  of  the 
buffoon  Rabelais  was  making  his  fellowmen  laugh  at  the 
crudities  of  religion  and  the  defects  of  education.  But 
the  parallel  with  Buncle  is  again  not  quite  complete — 
for  Rabelais  was  intentionally  humorous,  and  wanted 
to  make  the  world  laugh  with  him ;  whereas  Dr.  Thomas 
Amory  was  preternatu rally  solemn,  and  the  world  can 
only  laugh  at  him.  The  fun  of  his  book  is  derived  from 
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the  fact  that  he  fulfils  his  serious  purpose  in  an  uncon- 
sciously absurd  manner ;  he  is  like  a  fervent  or  fanatical 
hot-gospeller  whose  extravagant  language  or  ridiculous 
gestures  make  his  hearers  forget  his  earnest  mission. 
Now  Hazlitt  saw  the  ridiculous  side  of  John  Buncle,  and 
made  an  entertaining  Round  Table  essay  out  of  it ;  but 
he  concealed  the  real  nature  of  the  work,  and  so  has  vic- 
timised many  a  deluded  would-be  disciple  of  the  English 
Rabelais. 

In  a  single  sentence  Hazlitt  tells  us  that  the  object  of 
fatuous  John  Buncle  was  the  propagation  of  his  species 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Unitarian  religion ;  and  he  is 
right  as  far  as  he  goes.  But  again  he  is  only  dealing  in 
half-truths,  for  these  are  simply  two  out  of  half  a  dozen 
main  motives,  to  say  nothing  of  two  or  three  dozen 
subsidiary  ones.  The  Buncle  book  is  a  medley,  a  galli- 
maufry, of  theology,  philosophy,  science,  metaphysics, 
moral  doctrines,  exegetical  treatises,  mathematics, 
philology,  natural  history,  ornithology,  speculative 
theories,  educational  systems,  and  religious  propa- 
ganda, all  combined  with  the  amazing  romance  of  a  man 
who  wooed,  married,  and  buried  seven  wives  in  rapid 
succession;  and  Hazlitt,  not  altogether  inexcusably,  has 
overlooked  nearly  every  section  but  the  last. 

For  my  recreation,  and  also,  I  hope,  not  altogether  use- 
lessly, I  have  indexed  the  three  volumes  of  "  John 
Buncle";  and  apart  from  the  incidents  of  the  story, 
numerous  enough,  I  find  that  the  following  are  among 
the  subjects  treated — and  when  I  say  "  treated"  I  do  not 
mean  casually  alluded  to,  but  considered  and  discussed 
at  length  and  with  thoroughness : 

Life,  death,  and  the  hereafter. 

Human  Benevolence. 

The  essays  of  Locke. 

Nature  and  Divinity. 

The  Deity  and  Love. 

The  possibilities  of  perfection. 
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The  Duty  of  Man  and  his  attitude  to  the  Creator. 

The  historic  Christ  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  distinction  between  Merit  and  Virtue. 

The  false  system  of  theological  exposition. 

Monotheism  and  revealed  Religion. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

Longevity  and  the  Patriarchs. 

Ornithology. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  poets  of  classic  rank. 

Prophecies  and  Miracles. 

The  advantages  of  solitude. 

The  law  of  gravity. 

Theories  on  the  Tides. 

The  functions  of  the  heart. 

Antediluvianism. 

Fairies  and  elves. 

The  practical  uses  of  Algebra. 

The  philosopher's  stone. 

The  place  of  women  in  the  State. 

The  uses  of  anatomy. 

The  wonders  of  the  microscope. 

Homeric  combat  Between  a  louse  and  a  flea. 

Ecclesiastical  Tyranny. 

The  flaws  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Music. 

Sun  Worship. 

Missions. 

The  Ascension. 

Inspiration. 

Roman  Catholicism. 

Temperance. 

Symbolism. 

Marriage  from  the  human  and  religious  standpoint. 

Celibacy. 

Monastic  Life. 

The  Reformation  and  its  results. 

Voltaire.  » 

British  and  foreign  Spas. 

Law  and  Lawyers. 

Theatricals. 

The  Life  Story  of  Edmund  Curll,  the  18th  century  publisher. 

The  Talmud. 

Instinct  and  Reason. 
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The  Monarchy. 

Fevers  and  other  ailments — their  origin  and  treatment. 

Metals. 

Chemistry. 

Sympathetic  Ink. 

Gambling. 

The  customs  of  ancient  Babylon. 

Is  there  any  other  work  made  up  of  such  ingredients? 
My  total  list  of  subjects,  great  and  small,  contains  over 
400  items,  wisdom,  profundity,  and  learning  being  in- 
extricably mingled  with  folly,  shallowness,  and  the 
wildest  of  fancies.  Amory  does  not  in  the  least  mind 
interrupting  his  story  by  inserting  a  whole  treatise  on 
zoology,  or  by  working  out  problems  in  algebra  and 
trigonometry,  or  by  thrusting  in  a  religious  tract.  In 
one  part  of  the  second  volume  a  single  line  of  text  con- 
tinues the  narrative  for  63  pages,  the  remainder  of  each 
page  being  devoted  to  footnotes  of  the  most  erudite 
description,  and  containing  huge  slabs  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French.  One  moment  we  may  be  at  the  height  of 
the  sublime ;  the  next  in  the  depth  of  the  ridiculous. 
There  is  no  medium.  The  author  is  either  at  his  zenith 
of  wisdom  or  at  his  nadir  of  nonsense,  and  the  jest  is 
that  he  seems  equally  unconscious  of  both. 

I. 

Among  the  unsuspected  treasures  in  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  Library  is  a  first  edition 
of  "  John  Buncle,"  and  it  is  not  within  the 
knowledge  of  living  man  when  any  member  took  it  from 
its  dusty  recess  or  displayed  the  slightest  interest  in  its 
time-stained  pages.  It  was  presented  to  the  Club  in 
1878  by  Edwin  Waugh,  who  has  pencilled  a  few  notes  on 
the  fly-leaf  concerning  the  mysterious  author;  but  the 
members  seem  to  have  tacitly  agreed  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
old  lady  that  the  proper  place  for  John  Buncle  is  among 
the  pickles  and  preserves. 
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The  original  title  of  the  book  was — 

The 

Life 

of 

John   Buncle,    Esq.  : 

containing 

Various  Observations  and  Reflections, 
Made  in  several  Parts  of  the  World; 

and 
Many   extraordinary  Relations. 

Then  followed  six  Latin  lines,  and  the  publisher's  im- 

London  : 

Printed  for  J.   Noon,  at  the   White  Hart,  in 
Cheapside,  near  Poultry. 

MDCCLVI. 

My  own  first  edition  of  John  Buncle  had  passed,  I  find,  in 
May,  1812,  into  the  possession  of  one  Montagu  Penning- 
ton,  who,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  had  "  religiously" 
read  it.  His  annotations  in  the  margin  related  chiefly 
to  the  theological  passages ;  but  on  the  fly-page  he  had 
written  this  biographical  note  : 

"Tho.  Amory,  Esqr.,  died  Novr.  25th,  1788,  in  the  98th  year  of 
his  age. 

See  an  account  of  him  by  his  son  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine." 
He  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,"  published 
in  1755   (N.B.,    Ballard's  Book  with  the  same  title  was  published 
in  1752),  and  "The  Life  of  John  Buncle,  Esqr.,"  published  1756. 

Then  follows  this  significant  note  : 

Yet  Miss  Hawkin  (daughter  of  Sir  John  Hawkin)  says  that  the 
author  of  this  work,  "  a  little  scarlet-faced  Anabaptist  Divine,  of  the 
name  of  Bathley,  used  to  be  a  winter-evening  visitor  to  her  Father." 

On  the  title-page,  which  bore  no  author's  name,    Mr. 
Pennington  had  written  as  follows : 

By  Dr.  Tho.  Amory,  a  Dissenting  Minister.  See  Biog.  Dicty. 
This  was  another  person. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  author  of  John  Buncle  is  no 
plain  figure  in  biography  or  literature,  and  in  his  own 
lifetime  he  was  confused  with  another  man  of  similar 
name.  I  have  made  considerable  researches,  and  could 
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devote  a  whole  paper  to  Thomas  Amory's  eccentric  life; 
but  my  task  is  the  book  rather  than  the  man.  [Amory, 
b.  1691,  d.  1788.  Father,  Councillor  Amory,  who  went 
with  William  III.  to  Ireland,  and  was  made  secretary  of 
the  forfeited  estates. 

About  1757  he  lived  in  Westminster,  and  had  a 
country  retreat  at  Hounslow. 

Retired  and  meditative.  Seldom  went  out  except 
after  dark.  His  "  History  of  Antiquities,"  published 
J755;  "John  Buncle,"  1756 — 1766.] 

The  little  that  has  been  revealed  of  Thomas  Amory  is  to 
be  detected  in  some  odd  correspondence  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  for  1788.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
mania,  with  an  insatiable  itch  for  scribbling,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  without  a  grain  of  humour  in  his  com- 
position. He  was  a  bookworm  and  a  recluse,  a  fanatic 
and  something  of  a  fool ;  so  long  as  his  mission  was 
achieved  it  mattered  not  how  to  his  undisciplined  and 
quietly  defiant  mind. 

He  gives  an  account  of  himself  as  a  traveller,  an 
athlete,  and  a  bookworm  in  his  Preface,  which  enables 
us  to  visualise  the  strange,  lonely  man — a  self-absorbed 
creature,  something  of  an  egotist,  with  quaint  out-of-the- 
world  manners,  pursuing  his  chosen  path  obstinately, 
and  doubtless  convinced  that  his  irresistible  arguments 
would  convert  mankind  to  Unitarianism  and  multi- 
marriages  simultaneously. 

The  first  page  in  the  first  edition  of  John  Buncle  is 
entirely  occupied  with  these  few  lines,  liberally  spaced 
out,  and  the  word  "Journal"  in  heavy  type — 

To  the 
Criticks, 

this 

JOURNAL 
is  most  humbly  dedicated 

by 

their  most  humble  Servant^ 
The  Author. 
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Then  follows  "  A  Preface  by  way  of  Dedication,"  in 
itself  a  valuable  enlightenment  as  to  the  author  person- 
ally and  his  literary  purpose.  This  Preface  was  sup- 
pressed in  later  editions,  and  it  is  because  of  this  omis- 
sion, I  think,  that  there  is  so  erroneous  an  impression 
regarding  Amory  and  his  work.  For  he  takes  the  reader 
into  his  confidence,  with  an  almost  child  -  like 
candour;  he  explains  his  motives,  he  confesses  his 
faults,  he  says  something  of  himself  as  a  man,  and  he 
reveals  the  state  of  his  mind.  The  critics  are  anticipated 
and  are  answered,  and  Amory 's  earnest  attempt  is  to  put 
himself  right  and  make  his  obscure  pages  understood. 

Gentlemen — This  book  is  not  addressed  to  you,  in  order  to  ask 
your  protection  for  its  faults ;  or  in  hopes,  that  such  valuable  names 
at  the  head  of  it,  may  preserve  it.  Things  in  print  must  stand  by 
their  own  worth.  But  it  is  offered  to  you,  to  let  the  world  see  I 
had  that  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  my  design  in  writing  it,  as  to 
submit  it  to  such  great  and  impartial  judges ;  and  that  I  believe 
you  will  report  your  opinion  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  procure  me  the 
esteem  of  the  virtuous ;  when  you  find  that  my  principal  intention 
in  this  piece,  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  truth,  liberty,  and  religion, 
and  to  advance  useful  learning,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  .  .  that 
I  have  the  happiness  of  mankind  at  heart,  and  attempt,  in  a  historical 
manner,  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  general ;  and  in  particular, 
to  lead  them  to  a  pious  contemplation  and  acknowledgment  of  God's 
unspeakable  wisdom  and  goodness  manifested  in  the  works  of  the 
creation ;  .  .  .  shew  them  the  truth  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ 
concerning  a  divine  providence,  immortality,  and  a  future  state ;  and 
that  as  virtue  advances  and  improves,  human  felicity  augments,  and 
becomes  a  sure  prognostick  of  that  fulness  of  bliss,  which  men  of 
goodness  and  integrity  are  to  enjoy,  without  interruption,  frailty, 
and  infirmity,  in  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  life.  This  was  my 
scheme. 

Whether  that  laudable  design  was  carried  out,  or 
could  be  by  such  means  as  the  author  adopted,  is  an 
open  question.  But  at  all  events  we  see  that  he  was 
serious,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  being  the  Eng- 
lish Rabelais  in  boisterous  humour.  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  sat  down  to  write  a  true  history  of  his  life 
and  notions,  and — 
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Were  I  able  to  write  so  as  to  persuade  even  a  few  to  alter  their 
way  of  living,  and  employ  their  time  for  the  future,  in  forming  and 
training  up  their  moral  powers  to  perfection,  I  should  think  myself 
more  fortunate  and  glorious  than  the  greatest  genius  in  the  temple 
of  Fame. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  personal  ap- 
peal that  follows — he  wishes  not  to  be  misunderstood,  he 
would  escape  the  whispers  of  malice,  his  one  regard  is 
for  true  religion  and  useful  learning, 

and  though  his  work  may  have  no  excellence,  all  he  asks 
is  that  he  shall  be  favoured  with  good  wishes  because  he 
has  endeavoured  to  acquaint  his  readers 

With  the  majesty  of  the  Deity,  and  his  Kingdom,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  excellency,  before  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  all 
powers  and  principalities,  are  as  nothing. 

The  smile  dies  away  when  we  read  these  artless  words. 
As  to  the  strange  things  in  the  volume,  he  assures  his 
critics  that 

However  wonderful  they  may  appear  to  you,  yet  they  are,  exclu- 
sive of  a  few  decorations  and  figures  (necessary  in  all  works),  strictly 
true. 

This  amazing  Preface  concludes  in  appropriate  fan- 
tastical fashion  : 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  wish  you  all  happiness  j  that  your  heads 
may  lack  no  ointment,  and  your  garments  be  always  white  and 
odoriferous ;  but  especially,  may  you  press  on,  like  true  criticks, 
towards  perfection ;  and  may  bliss,  glory,  and  honour,  be  your  reward 
and  your  Portion. 

Barbican, 
Aug.  1,  1756. 

I  have  lingered  over  the  Preface,  and  quoted  much  of 
it,  because  I  believe  it  has  been  seldom  read  by  those 
who  professed  to  be  able  to  criticise  John  Buncle  and  its 
author.  Yet  it  surely  provides  a  most  important  clue 
to  the  man  and  the  book,  and  Hazlitt,  among  others, 
could  never  have  written  his  essay  in  the  tone  he 
adopted  had  he  been  acquainted  with  it.  The  Preface 
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is  self-revealing,  and  knowing  both  the  manner  of  the 
author  and  his  avowed  object,  we  can  begin  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  what  is  not  only  a  unique  but  an 
otherwise  almost  incomprehensible  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  Preface  is  followed  by  six  closely-printed  pages 
of  Contents,  giving  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  125  sec- 
tions (for  there  are  no  chapters) ;  there  is  nearly  a  page 
of  errata ;  and  the  first  volume  runs  to  51 1  pages.  Many 
of  these  pages  are  occupied  with  footnotes  in  small  type, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  John  Buncle  supplies  full  measure 
for  the  hungry  reader.  The  other  two  volumes  are  of 
equal  length,  and  the  footnotes  even  more  prodigal. 
The  last  page  in  Volume  One  is  devoted  to  an  advertise- 
ment : 

Next  winter  will  be  printed  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Buncle's 
life ;  containing  his  transactions  and  remarks  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ; — his  voyage  to  the  South  Seas ; — and  many  wonderful  changes 
and  chances  he  met  with  in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

This  is  followed  by  a  long  and  fairly  accurate  synopsis 
of  the  volume  to  come,  though  I  think  the  plan,  as 
originally  conceived,  was  never  carried  out. 

II. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  "John  Buncle"  is  one  of  the  books 
more  talked  of  than  read,  some  preposterous  illusions 
have  arisen  concerning  it.  The  most  egregious  error 
is,  of  course,  that  it  was  written  as  a  designedly 
humorous  story,  whereas  the  author's  purpose  was,  as 
we  see,  preternaturally,  almost  tragically,  solemn. 
Another  delusion  is  that  Buncle  was  an  old  man  who 
doated  on  women  and  thought  of  little  else;  whereas 
he  was  a  young  man  of  twenty,  his  main  thought  was 
theology,  after  which  came  science  and  philosophy,  and 
the  women  were  subsidiary  and  incidental — in  fact,  at 
times  they  wholly  disappear,  and  with  John  Buncle  "out 
of  sight"  means  "  out  of  mind."  Another  error  is  as 
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to  the  character  and  attainments  of  Buncle  himself. 
The  man  with  second-hand  opinions  dismisses  him  as  a 
philanderer  and  a  guzzler.  The  fact  is,  Buncle  is  a 
prodigy  of  learning,  a  master  of  literature,  a  musician, 
a  linguist,  an  observing  traveller,  a  lover  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  a  poet  and  translator,  and,  of  course,  a  very 
master  in  divinity  and  theology — in  short,  an  Admirable 
Crichton,  with  youth,  good  looks,  and  eloquence  to  aid 
him.  Yet  the  only  picture  I  have  ever  seen  of  Buncle 
represented  him  as  a  bald-headed,  obese,  doddering 
man,  a  fat  Cupid,  making  ridiculous  courtesy  to  a  woman 
of  vacuous  countenance  and  enveloped  in  spacious  crino- 
lines. 

Books  which  were  merely  farragoes  were  not  un- 
common in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  inordinate 
length  was  the  rule,  whether  the  author  was  a  Richard- 
son, a  Brooke,  or  even  a  Fielding.  The  pages  were 
eked  out  with  digressions  on  various  subjects,  and  the 
story-within-the-story  was  a  common  device.  It  is  not, 
then,  the  form  which  makes  Buncle  unique,  but  the 
matter.  Readers  who  were  accustomed  to  the  garrulous 
old  romances  winced  a  little  at  having  a  scientific 
treatise  incorporated  in  a  chapter  on  afternoon  tea,  and 
possibly  were  not  always  regaled  by  several  pages  of 
algebra  and  trigonometry  which  delayed  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  It  grows  a  little  tiresome  also  to  have  the 
story  so  often  interrupted  by  copious  annotations.  There 
are  even  footnotes  to  the  footnotes,  while  parenthetical 
passages  assume  such  enormous  dimensions  that  the 
reader  is  in  a  literary  maze  from  which  extrication 
seems  well-nigh  impossible. 

Professor  George  Lillie  Craik,  in  his  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  classifies  John  Buncle  among  the  one  or 
two  novels  of  the  period  which  are  "  the  isolated  expres- 
sions of  strange  personalities" ;  and  then  he  dismisses  it 
in  a  sentence  as  "  an  entirely  individual  and  calmly 
discomposing  book" — the  epithet  "calmly  discom- 
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posing"  being  particularly  apt,  for  the  imperturbability 
of  the  author  in  upsetting  every  rational  calculation  is 
his  most  striking  as  well  as  his  most  desperate  character- 
istic. Amory  reminds  us  in  this  respect  of  Dennis,  the 
target  of  Pope's  fierce  assaults,  of  whom  Isaac  Disraeli 
said  he  was  "  a  rhinoceros  shelled  up  against  the 
arrows  of  wit." 

In  B uncle  we  have  amazing  character  sketches,  with 
travel,  science,  and  matrimony,  with  avalanches  of 
theology  tumbling  promiscuously  to  impede  the  course 
of  the  narrative  and  perchance  to  stupefy  the  adventur- 
ous reader  beyond  recovery.  I  have  known  bra\e  men 
plod  through  half  the  first  volume  and  thereafter  lose 
spirit  and  hope.  I  have  known  others  plunge  midway 
recklessly,  flounder  as  in  a  hopeless  morass,  and  give 
up  the  struggle.  A  few  heroic  souls  get  through  all 
three  volumes,  but  I  learn  they  take  blind  leaps  through 
scores  of  the  pages  and  alight  upon  the  easy  paths. 
What  shall  I  dare  to  say  of  myself  ?  I  have  read  every 
page  of  John  Buncle,  and  even  filled  the  margins 
with  notes.  Perhaps  it  was  a  craze  rather  than  a  con- 
quest, so  I  record  the  fact  modestly. 

I  will  use  as  often  as  possible  the  author's  own  words 
in  relating  the  story,  and  the  following  is  my  summary 
of  the  first  hundred  pages  : 

John  Buncle,  aged  twenty,  a  student,  book-lover,  musician,  highly 
accomplished  in  all  the  arts  and  graces,  and  ever  meditating  on 
virtue,  human  perfectibility,  and  universal  happiness,  decides  with 
the  help  of  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  is  to  ponder  on  pure  theism  and  revealed  religion. 
But,  taking  a  long  and  aimless  walk  one  day,  he  suddenly  beheld 
Miss  Harriot  Noel  in  a  "  sweet  and  delicious  solitude,"  "  intent  on 
writing,"  and  he  gazed  upon  "the  amazing  beauties  of  her  face  and 
the  splendour  of  her  eyes" — till  she  came  forward  and  prosaically 
asked  what  he  wanted.  Before  he  could  reply,  her  venerable  father 
appeared  and  asked  him  to  enter  the  lonely  house — "and  the  lovely 
Harriot  made  tea  for  me,  and  had  such  plenty  of  fine  cream,  and 
extraordinary  bread  and  butter  spread  before  me,  that.  .  .  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  her  company  rendered  the  repast  quite 
delightful."  They  conversed  on  books,  they  "  chatted  the  hours 
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away"  in  a  library,  and  John  Buncle  "  found  very  strange  emotions" 
stirring  within  him,  so  that  before  the  morning  was  over  he  burst 
out  with  this  declaration — "  You  will  pardon,  I  hope,  madam,  this 
effusion  of  my  heart,  and  suffer  me  to  demonstrate  by  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  actions,  that  I  honour  you  in  a  manner  unutterable, 
and,  from  this  time,  can  imagine  no  happiness  but  with  you."  To 
which  the  young  lady  replied — "I  beg  I  may  hear  no  more  of  this; 
and  as  I  am  sure  you  can  talk  upon  many  more  rational  subjects, 
request  your  favour  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  some  articles  in  this 
Hebrew  Bible  you  see  lying  open  on  the  table  in  this  room."  And 
John  Buncle,  ever  equal  to  the  occasion,  promptly  acquiesced — 
"  Since  it  is  your  command  that  I  should  be  silent  as  to  that  flame 
your  glorious  eyes  and  understanding  have  lighted  up  in  my  soul, 
like  some  superior  nature,  before  whom  I  am  nothing,  silent  I  will 
be,"  but — and  then  follow  24  pages  of  profound  discussion  on  the 
ante-Babel  language,  the  growth  of  words  and  probable  tongue  of 
angels  in  Paradise,  patriarchal  longevity,  and  the  Jewish  captivity ; 
together  with  a  pedantic  chapter  on  ornithology,  and  a  detailed 
description  of  a  grotto;  after  which  they  had  "a  pot  of  tea,"  and 
John  Buncle  "began  to  relate  once  more  the  story  of  his  passion." 
"  Charming  angel,"  I  said,  "the  beauties  of  your  mind  have  inspired 
me  with  a  passion  that  must  increase  every  time  I  behold  the  harmony 
of  your  face ;  and  by  the  powers  divine,  I  swear  to  love  you  as  long 
as  Heaven  shall  permit  me  to  breathe  the  vital  air."  But  the  lady, 
"unmoved  as  Erycina  on  a  monument,"  bids  him  to  desist  or  she 
will  retire ;  whereupon  he  exclaims — "  To  leave  me  would  be  insup- 
portable ;  and,  therefore,  at  once  I  have  done.  If  you  please,  then, 
madam,  we  will  consider  the  Miracle  at  Babel,  and  enquire  into  the 
language  of  the  world  at  that  time.  Allowing,  after  your  late  con- 
versation, that  the  language  after  the  Flood  was  quite  another  thing 
from  that  used  in  Paradise,  and  of  consequence,  that  Moses  did  not 
write  in  that  tongue  which  Adam  and  Eve  conversed  in"  — and  so, 
with  this  easy  transition,  they  are  off  again  (with  abundant  foot- 
notes) for  the  next  twenty  pages  on  the.  confusion  of  tongues,  Buncle 
crying — "Illuminate  me  in  these  things,  illustrious  Harriot,  and 
from  your  fine  understanding,  let  me  have  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  receiving  true  Hebrew  lessons.  Proceed,  I  beseech  you,  and  stop 
not  till  you  have  expounded  to  my  understanding  the  true  nature  of 
Cherubim.  What  do  you  think  of  Hutchinson's  Rub  and  Rubbim, 
and  of  his  notions  of  Ezekiel's  cherubic  form?"  She  gives  him  his 
answer  in  another  six  pages  abounding  in  technicalities  and  Latin 
quotations,  at  the  close  of  which  Buncle  relates — "  My  amazement 
was  so  great  and  my  passion  had  risen  so  high  for  such  uncommon 
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female  intelligence,  that  I  oould  not  help  snatching  this  beauty  to 
my  arms,  and  without  thinking  of  what  I  did,  impressed  on  her 
balmy  lips  half  a  dozen  kisses."  This  was  wrong,  but  ethereal 
Harriot  was  human  enough  to  be  reconciled ;  a  pack  of  cards  was 
brought  in,  and  they  sat  down  to  cribbage. 

What  need  for  further  details?  How  could  Buncle, 
with  his  raptures,  his  German  flute,  his  original  songs 
out  of  Horace,  and  his  readiness  to  discourse  on  any 
subject,  possibly  be  resisted?  He  enchanted  the 
daughter,  he  vanquished  the  father.  He  won  the  lady 
and  her  dowry  "  beside  a  large  fortune  to  be  immediately 
paid  down";  he  loved  Harriot  with  a  fondness  beyond 
description — and  then  "  the  smallpox  step'd  in,  and  in 
seven  days'  time  reduced  the  finest  frame  in  the  uni- 
verse to  the  most  hideous  and  offensive  block."  This 
was  such  a  blow  to  John  Buncle  that  he  tells  us  frankly 
that  it  was  "  with  great  difficulty  could  I  keep  my 
ruffled  spirits  in  tolerable  decorum."  However, 
philosophy  came  to  the  rescue ;  he  wrote  some  befitting 
moral  truths  on  the  subject,  and  then  went  home  "  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  father  in  Ireland."  But  alas! 
That  father  had  lately  re-married ;  the  second  wife  was 
young,  an  "artful,  false,  and  insolent  woman";  and, 
what  is  worse,  both  of  them  refused  at  the  son's  peremp- 
tory bidding  to  become  Unitarians.  So  Buncle  decided 
to  depart  again,  and  as  he  rather  liked  inviting  himself 
to  other  people's  houses,  he  decided  to  search  out  an  old 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  only  difficulty  being 
that  the  address  was  vague — "  somewhere  in  the  wilds 
of  Westmoreland."  That,  however,  sufficed,  and  Buncle 
took  ship  for  England.  There  was  a  storm,  and  Provi- 
dence put  it  in  the  power  of  John  Buncle  to  save  the 
life  of  a  young  lady  who  had  gone  to  bed  undressed ; 
this  he  did  by  "  making  her  drink  a  large  glass  of 
brandy,"  in  consequence  of  which  "  she  got  no  cold," 
and  "  when  all  was  over  she  protested  she  would  never 
go  naked  into  bed,  on  board  ship,  again."  The  grati- 
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tude  of  the  lady  for  Buncle's  heroic  conduct,  led  her  to 
seek  his  company  for  three  whole  weeks,  during  which 
time  they  "  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped  together.  .  . 
walked  out  together  every  day,  for  hours  conversed, 
sometimes  went  to  cards,  and  often  she  sung,  delight- 
fully sung,  while  on  my  flute  I  played.  .  .  We  sat  up 
till  the  clock  struck  twelve  every  night,  and  talked  of  a 
vast  variety  of  things,  from  the  Bible  down  to  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  from  the  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  Minerva  of  Sanc- 
tius,  and  Hickes's  Northern  Thesaurus."  "She  also 
thoroughly  understood  the  use  and  excellence  of  Reve- 
lation," and  "  her  discourse,"  says  Buncle,  "was  al- 
ways entertaining,  even  though  the  subject  happened  to 
be,  as  it  was  one  evening,  the  paulo  post  futurum  of  a 
Greek  verb."  Here,  then,  were  two  souls  with  but  a 
single  though^.  Harriot  Noel  was  forgotten — Miss 
Melmoth  reigned  in  her  stead. 

But  in  the  midst  of  love,  Buncle  did  not  forget  that 
his  immediate  object  was  to  find  Charles  Turner,  some- 
where in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland;  so  "for  the  first 
time  he  gave  Miss  Melmoth  a  kiss,  and  bade  her  adieu." 

Now  began  tremendous  adventures  in  a  "  vast  valley, 
enclosed  by  mountains  whose  tops  were  above  the 
clouds;"  and  where  he  "soon  came  into  a  country  that 
is  wilder  than  the  campagna  of  Rome,  or  the  unculti- 
vated vales  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines."  This,  I  may 
explain,  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White- 
haven.  Marvels  now  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  He 
reached  a  "  sweetly  situated  cottage"  in  a  vale  that  was 
"terminated  with  rocks  and  precipices  on  precipices," 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  owner  was  at 
once  recognised  as  an  old  friend,  Jack  Price,  who  at  one 
time  had  lived  a  terrible  life  of  wickedness  but  was  now 
happy,  virtuous,  and  contented,  having  been  converted 
to  Unitarianism  by  his  wife.  After  supper  they  related 
their  histories  and  sang  songs;  then  Mrs.  Price  "  talked 
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with  ease  and  perspicuity"  on  Christian  doctrine,  pro- 
phecies, and  miracles,  her  conversation  without  pause  or 
interruption  occupying  41  closely-printed  pages.  "  She 
was  such  another  genius  as  Chubb,"  remarks  Buncle  at 
the  close,  though  who  Chubb  was  can  now  only  be  dis- 
covered with  a  little  difficulty. 

Resuming  his  journey  amid  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  in  a  country  whose  wild  scenery  "  harrowed  the  soul 
with  horror,"  John  Buncle,  after  delivering  opinions  on 
earthquakes,  electricity,  abysmal  lakes,  burning  streams, 
and  fairy  grottoes,  presently  came  to  Burcott  Lodge, 
inhabited  entirely  by  women,  and  constituting  a  female 
republic  presided  over  by  one  called  Azora.  "  She  was 
attended  by  ten  young  women,  straight,  clean,  hand- 
some girls,  and  surpassed  them  in  tallness."  Here  they 
learnt  all  accomplishments.  They  were  workers  on  the 
land ;  they  were  proficient  in  the  schools.  Their 
specialities  were  Algebra  and  Religion,  as  John  Buncle 
soon  discovered  by  strict  examination.  They  solved  his 
mathematical  puzzles  with  facility;  and  they  proved 
to  him  that  they  were  sound  Unitarians.  They  knew 
all  about  agriculture,  gardening,  science,  geometry,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  other  occult  matters;  they  had 
established  an  ideal  church,  and  they  had  abjured  mar- 
riage and  money.  The  general  scheme  of  this  female 
republic  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  main  idea  in 
Tennyson's  "  Princess."  Extraordinary  conversations 
took  place  between  Buncle  and  Azora,  and  the  hero  was 
led  to  exclaim — "  Excellent  community  !  happy  would 
Europe  be,  if  all  her  states  were  like  this  people.  A 
false  religion  would  not  then  prevail;  nor  would  super- 
stition be  the  idol  to  which  the  world  bows  down." 
Azora  was  the  greatest  prodigy  Buncle  had  ever  seen, 
and  we  begin  to  tremble  for  Miss  Melmoth ;  but  Azora 
died,  and  the  rule  of  the  community  was  transferred  to 
another,  who  introduced  marriage  into  the  system.  And 
in  a  valuable  footnote  Buncle  says — "  More  than  half 
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of  the  women  who  married  had  twins  the  first  year" — 
probably  a  further  triumph  for  mathematics. 

[I  may  here  remark  that  the  account  of  Burcott  Lodge 
is  so  detailed,  and  so  precise  as  to  names  and  dates,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  probable  that  it  had  some  foundation 
in  fact;  but  from  enquiries  I  have  made  of  a  leading 
antiquary  and  historian  at  Penrith,  I  learn  that  it  is 
wholly  imaginary.  So  also,  adds  my  informant,  but 
not  so  necessarily,  are  the  abysmal  lakes,  the  burning 
streams,  and  the  other  phenomena  so  graphically  and 
extraordinarily  described.] 

But  I  must  hurry  on,  for  we  are  not  yet  through  the 
first  volume.  Buncle  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and 
before  long — after  passing  a  cataract  larger 'than  Niagara 
— reaches  a  curious  and  pretty  heritage,  and  at  once 
walks  in.  Inside  is  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  "  He  lay 
on  a  couch  in  an  inward  room,  without  any  covering, 
and  the  bones  were  as  clean  and  white  as  if  they  had 
come  from  the  surgeon's  hands."  Lest  such  a  spectacle 
should  create  awe  and  mystery,  a  paper  had  been 
obligingly  placed  on  the  table  in  a  strong  box ;  and  it 
contained  a  complete  biography  with  moral  admonitions 
which  fill  a  dozen  pages.  Having  reflected  on  the  his- 
tory of  John  Orton  and  piously  soliloquised,  Buncle 
next  cooked  a  wild  turkey  for  supper,  and  decided,  as 
the  hermitage  was  unoccupied  and  as  skeletons  were  no 
objection — in  fact,  Buncle  gives  us  some  cheering 
recipes  of  how  to  make  them — to  settle  there  himself. 
Having  thus  got  an  excellent  home  for  nothing,  Buncle 
suddenly  found  his  thoughts  returning  to  Miss  Mel- 
moth;  and  with  the  mention  of  her  name,  as  the  most 
desirable  companion  he  could  think  of  to  cheer  his  soli- 
tude, the  first  volume  concludes. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  second  volume  we  are  at 
once  confronted  with  two  difficulties.  First,  he  had 
quite  forgotten  to  take  Miss  Melmoth's  address; 
secondly,  the  primary  object  of  his  journey  had  been 
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to  discover  his  friend  Charles  Turner,  somewhere  in  the 
wilds  of  Westmoreland.  There  was  also  a  third  trouble, 
how  to  get  out  of  Stanemore,  for  it  was  a  frightful  place, 
entirely  hemmed  in  by  impassable  mountains.  But 
Buncle,  never  to  be  daunted,  mounted  his  horse,  pene- 
trated into  an  extraordinary  cave,  and  presently  tumbled 
through  a  hole  and  plumped  right  into  Yorkshire,  and— 
by  good  hap — "  to  a  summer  house  of  great  beauty," 
called  Ulubrag.  There  was  another  republic — a  republic 
of  men  and  philosophers,  and  they  civilly  invited  Buncle 
to  take  dinner  with  them  on  the  most  generous  scale. 
Afterwards  they  conversed  pleasantly  together  of  "  a 
most  ingenious  and  new  method  of  determining  expedi- 
tiously  the  tangents  of  curve  lines,"  and  the  story  is 
delayed  while  algebraic  examples  of  this  process  are 
given.  For  forty  pages  we  are  treated  to  these  exercises 
and  to  disquisitions  on  the  microscope,  spiders, 
geometry,  old  books,  and  ecclesiastical  authors ;  and  then 
romance  lures  us  on  once  more,  and  shows  a  brilliant 
light  ahead.  Buncle  suddenly  recollects  that  he  had 
seen  a  house  in  the  distance,  and  "  it  was  possible,"  he 
said,  "  my  friend  Turner  might  live  there."  These 
premonitions,  however,  do  not  always  come  true.  The 
owner  of  the  house  was  a  Mr.  Harcourt,  a  man  of  great 
learning ;  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Harcourt,  a  creature 
of  wondrous  beauty,  at  once  welcomed  Buncle  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Mr.  Harcourt 
was  so  pleased  when  he  heard  of  this  that  he  offered 
Buncle  a  hundred  guineas,  without  interest,  to  help  him 
on  his  way ;  and  he  might  have  married  the  daughter 
but  that  she  had  dedicated  herself  to  the  claustral  life — 
yet  in  painting,  music,  languages,  conversation,  and 
religion  she  had  no  equal  in  the  world.  Meanwhile, 
Charles  Turner,  with  no  exact  address,  had  still  to  be 
found.  Buncle  starts  off  again,  this  time  tumbles  down 
a  mountain,  and  miraculously  alights  at  a  house  which 
proves  to  be  the  very  one  he  is  in  search  of.  But  he  is 
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doomed  not  to  see  Charles  Turner,  who  is  in  Italy.  How- 
ever, his  sister  is  at  hand,  a  lady  well  acquainted  with 
antiquity,  history,  and  geography,  and  worth  ,£50,000 
at  her  own  disposal.  But  for  being  a  man  of  punctilious 
honour,  Buncle  would  forthwith  have  married  her,  but 
Miss  Melmoth  is  sacred  to  him,  and  off  he  goes  once 
more  on  his  wild-goose  chase.  Lest  we  should  get  on 
too  fast,  the  author  detains  us  with  a  short  treatise  on 
sun-worship,  with  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Berris- 
ford,  a  great  bookworm  and  religious  enthusiast,  with  a 
series  of  theological  arguments  covering  60  pages  (in- 
cluding copious  footnotes),  with  further  platonic  love- 
making  for  Miss  Berrisford,  a  young  lady  of  surpassing 
charms  and  accomplishments,  and  with  an  account  of  a 
visit  to  three  Catholic  brethren,  which  provides  him  with 
the  opportunity  of  strongly  and  adversely  criticising 
the  Catholic  faith.  This  done,  he  is  free  to  get  on  with 
the  story,  and  on  August  2,  1725  (for  Buncle  is  always 
particular  as  to  dates)  he  meets  by  accident  a  masked 
lady  who  proves  to  be  no  other  than  Miss  Melmoth  her- 
self. He  immediately  begs  for  her  hand,  and  offers 
her  his  home  with  the  skeleton  in  it.  "  Sir,"  replied 
Miss  Melmoth,  "  if  you  required  it,  I  would  go  with  you 
to  Hudson's  Bay;  had  I  a  hundred  thousand  instead  of 
four  thousand  pounds.  .  .  the  whole  is  at  your  ser- 
vice, to  dispose  of  as  you  please."  Off  they  dash  to 
Orton  Lodge;  the  priest  is  sent  for;  and  "  husband  and 
wife  we  sat  down  to  supper." 

We  have  at  last,  by  most  tortuous  paths,  reached  the 
first  climax  in  Buncle's  career.  He  is  wedded,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that  in  the  hermit  home,  with  the 
family  skeleton,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  intermin- 
able theological  discussions  and  mathematical  exercises, 
he  would  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  But  those  who 
imagine  so  know  not  their  Thomas  Amory.  Six  times 
more  has  Buncle  to  pass  through  similar  adventures  and 
experiences,  and  to  be  refined,  as  it  were,  seven  times  by 
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fire.  His  subsequent  marriages,  travels,  meditations, 
conversations,  scientific  researches,  and  Unitarian 
sermons,  fill  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  and 
the  whole  of  the  third. 

It  would  be  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  were  I  to  imitate 
the  author  and  repeat  the  details.  They  vary  little  in 
the  main  idea.  Each  wife  dies  soon  and  suddenly, 
sometimes  carried  off  by  disease  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dent. Each  wife  is  so  desperately  mourned  by  the 
bereaved  husband  that  he  sits  for  days  with  his  eyes 
closed  ruminating  on  human  vicissitude  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  existence.  Each  time  he  rouses  himself, 
decides  it  is  foolish  to  lament  over  what  cannot  be 
remedied,  and  starts  off  with  new  vigour  for  a  new  wife 
and  new  adventures.  Each  time,  by  amazing  chance 
or  lucky  coincidence,  he  discovers  a  youthful  prodigy  of 
learning  and  beauty,  sound  on  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
accomplished  in  all  the  arts,  and  blessed  with  a  large 
fortune.  He  sees,  he  loves,  he  woos — and  "  husband 
and  wife  we  sat  down  to  supper."  Sometimes  a  little 
novelty  is  introduced,  such  as  a  preliminary  talk  on  the 
pleasures  of  anatomy  and  vivisection  with  a  young 
lady's  father,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  father  drops 
down  dead,  this  enabling  Buncle  and  the  lady  to  succeed 
earlier  than  they  expected  to  the  old  man's  money. 
Sometimes  -the  courtship  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
hours  of  conversation  on  fluxions  and  the  quadrature  of 
curves,  pages  of  diagrams  being  given  to  show,  as 
Buncle  says,  how  diverting  and  entrancing  such  lovers' 
talk  can  be.  And  in  one  case,  Buncle  weds  a  Miss 
Dunk,  who  duly  dies  of  a  fever  soon  after;  buries  her, 
subsequently  visits  a  doctor  and  finds  him  married  to  a 
lady  exactly  like  Miss  Dunk;  is  puzzled;  fills  up  his 
time  by  marrying  a  prodigy  called  Julia,  who  is  drowned 
soon  afterwards;  revisits  the  doctor,  who  at  once  con- 
veniently dies,  and  is  dissected  by  Buncle ;  and  the 
widow  proves  to  be  the  veritably  original  Miss  Dunk, 
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who  had  not  died,  but  had  been  buried  while  in  a  swoon 
— and  this  leaves  the  way  clear  for  Buncle  to  marry  her 
a  second  time.  I  hope  this  terse  explanation  of  events 
is  lucid,  but  it  is  difficult  to  summarise  in  a  few  lines 
the  events  which  occupy  several  hundred  pages.  To 
conclude  :  in  one  year  Miss  Dunk  was  actually  and 
authentically  dead  of  the  smallpox — an  epidemic  particu- 
larly ravaging  among  the  Mrs.  Buncles;  and  the 
widower  decided  that  he  had  better  divert  his  mind  by 
going  to  sea.  For  nine  years  he  travelled  about,  and 
then  bought  himself  a  little  country-house,  where  he 
meditated  on  Theism,  and,  in  prose  and  verse,  sang  the 
praises  of  King  George,  "  our  most  gracious  and  excel- 
lent King,  who  endeavours  to  advance  the  felicity  of  his 
people,  and  promote  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Great 
Britain." 

This  is  the  end — or  nearly  the  end — of  John  Buncle, 
for  the  story  is  followed  by  some  appendices;  while  for 
myself  I  quite  fail  to  see  why  another  three  volumes  at 
least  were  not  written,  John  Buncle  still  being  young 
enough  to  have  another  seven  wives  at  the  usual  rate. 

I  regard  Amory,  therefore,  as  a  literary  simpleton,  his 
mind  utterly  unbalanced,  some  chapters  overweighted 
with  book-learning  of  a  sort,  and  the  others  totally  void 
of  worldly  commonsense.  To  be  just  to  the  man,  let  me 
say  a  little  of  what  is  substantially  good  in  his  cumbrous 
and  ill-assorted  volumes.  His  science  is,  of  course,  out 
of  date;  his  speculations  and  theories  are  baseless  and 
flighty ;  his  history  is  incorrect,  and  his  topography  is 
imaginary  apart  from  the  names.  Of  his  mathematics  I 
can  say  nothing,  being  myself  an  ignoramus;  but  ap- 
parently he  was  something  of  a  calculating  genius.  We 
come,  then,  to  his  theology  as  the  only  portion — but  it 
is  a  very  large  portion — deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion, whether  or  not  we  agree  with  it.  And  as  I  am 
convinced,  from  close  and  continuous  reading  of  "  John 
Buncle,"  that  theology  was  its  real  purpose,  we  cannot 
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deny  Amory  a  measure  of  success.  He  had  the  reverential 
spirit.  He  had  the  mystic's  conception  of  the  sublimity 
of  nature,  and  in  its  wonder  and  beauty  and  laws  found 
evidence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Creator,  a  Guide,  a 
centre  of  truth  and  light.  "  These  are  thy  glorious 
works,  Parent  of  Good"  became  his  text  and  his  theme, 
and  in  passages  often  eloquent  and  ecstatic,  and  in 
chapters  packed  with  garnered  lore  and  thoughtful 
deductions,  he  expressed  the  convictions  of  heart  and 
brain  in  the  Jehovah  he  loved,  feared,  and  glorified. 
More  than  that  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  say 
here,  though  in  bare  justice  this  tribute  must  be  paid  to 
an  author  who  is  unique,  and  who  has  bequeathed  us  a 
curio  of  literature  which  leaves  us  always  wondering, 
but  sometimes,  even  against  our  will,  also  admiring. 


THE    FOUNTAIN. 

(A  colour  fantasy  on  an  old  theme,  with  variations). 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

HP  HE  orchestra  of  summer  was  in  full  swing;  the 
sound  of  falling  waters  mingled  with  the  murmur 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  low  droning  of  many  insects 
from  the  flower-decked,  sun-kissed  meadow  above,  and 
the  liquid  notes  of  a  bird  trilling  from  a  neighbouring 
thicket. 

Overhead  great  white  cloud-argosies  sailed  slowly 
across  the  heavens  to  where  they  dipped  to  meet  the 
sea,  whose  waves,  seen  from  this  height,  appeared 
motionless  as  if  under  a  spell  of  enchantment.  But  the 
whole  scene  seemed  to  float  in  fairyland,  too  fair  to  be 
real,  its  outlines  in  the  translucent  golden  sunshine,  clear 
and  sharp,  its  colours  vivid  and  distinct  and  of  sur- 
passing beauty ;  from  the  greens  and  greys  of  the  olive 
trees,  the  pinks  and  fawns  of  the  rocks,  to  the  indigo- 
blue  of  the  sea  with  its  ribbon  of  white  where  it  lipped 
the  tawny  sands. 

For  all  this,  however,  Domenico  had  neither  eye  nor 
ear  as  he  drowsed  in  the  comfortable  seat  he  had  made 
for  himself  long  ago  by  the  side  of  the  Fountain ;  rather 
was  he  wondering  if  perchance  would  pass  another 
traveller  along  the  road,  leaving  yet  one  more  coin  to 
add  to  his  store ;  perhaps  a  rich  merchant  might  pass 
with  his  servants  and  string  of  mules,  and  leave  him 
much  silver ;  for  surely  many  would  drink  of  his 
Fountain  ! 

One  more  year  and  he  would  go,  his  hoard  sufficient. 
He  had  said  that  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  and  the 
year  before  that;  but  this  time  he  really  meant  it;  he 
would  retire  to  a  snug  cottage  with  a  little  olive-grove 
or  vineyard. 
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Thirty  and  more  years  was  it,  since  the  villagers  had 
sent  him,  a  young  shepherd,  to  guard  the  Fountain 
from  defilement  by  wandering  sheep  and  goats  ?  They 
were  proud  of  their  Fountain,  for  there  was  no  other 
water  for  many  leagues,  and  in  all  the  country  no  water 
like  this.  Straight  from  the  snow-capped  hills  it  flowed, 
down  through  sunny  meadows,  gathering  dewdrops 
from  their  flowers,  until  it  fell  in  a  little  cascade  on  to 
the  roadside,  and  so  away  down  to  the  sea. 

How  proud  he  had  been  of  his  task,  how  grateful  for 
the  rare  coin  tossed  to  him  by  passing  peasant,  mer- 
chant, or  muleteer  !  In  the  long  lonely  hours  of  hot 
sunshine,  it  had  been  a  labour  of  love  to  build  up  and 
ornament  the  Fountain  with  stones  of  many  colours. 
Then  he  had  begun  to  look  for,  and  expect  as  his  due  a 
payment  as  the  Guardian  of  the  Fountain.  Had  he  not 
provided  a  pitcher  of  red  earthenware  for  the  drover  or 
peasant,  and  a  cup  of  silver  for  the  drinking  of  the 
wealthy  merchant  or  wine-grower?  Yet  not  always 
did  he  receive  even  the  smallest  of  coins;  many  chose 
to  think  that  the  water  was  theirs,  free  and  open  to  all. 
That  was  nonsense ;  had  he  not —  —  ? 

Yes  he  would  go  next  year.  Perhaps  he  could  obtain 
two  or  three  pieces  of  gold  from  his  successor.  Why 
had  he  not  thought  of  that  before  ?  It  was  pleasant  to 
sit  and  drowse  here  in  the  warm  sun ;  not  so  pleasant 
perhaps  to  be  toiling  in  the  vineyards,  or  following  the 
sheep  high  up  on  the  lonely  hills. 

Gradually  there  penetrated  to  his  sleep-drugged 
brain  the  beautiful  clear  ripple  of  a  pipe,  all  the  glad- 
ness of  a  dewy  summer  morning  in  Us  tones.  Through 
half-opened  eyes  he  watched  the  musician  appear  into 
sight  round  a  turn  of  the  dusty  road. 

He  wore  a  high  conical  hat,  a  cloak  of  faded  blue  was 
flung  over  his  shoulder,  pointed  red  shoes  were  on  his 
feet,  and  a  wallet  hung  at  his  side.  He  was  a  tall  thin 
fellow,  with  twinkling  blue  eyes,  set  in  a  weather-beaten 
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wrinkled  red  face ;  his  hair  hung  long  and  black  down 
to  his  shoulders,  and  upon  him  was  a  comical  look  of 
droll  seriousness.  Yet  did  Domenico  find  those  twink- 
ling blue  eyes  hard  to  meet,  they  seemed  to  bore  so 
deep  and  see  so  much  one  would  have  preferred  to  pass 
unmarked. 

"  God  be  with  you,"  said  Domenico.  "  Drink  of  the 
Fountain,  and  of  your  charity  a  coin  to  the  Guardian." 

"  Charity?"  said  the  Musician.  "  Love  and  pity  and 
understanding — how  have  I  charity  ?  If  you  mean  will 
I  grant  your  poverty  some  of  my  abundance,  here  is  half 
of  all  I  own."  And  he  flung  a  silver  coin  into 
Domenico's  comfortable  lap. 

Domenico  looked  at  the  coin  with  a  strange,  uneasy 
feeling  of  shame,  nevertheless  he  reached  out  at  last  and 
pouched  it. 

"  As  for  your  water,"  went  on  the  Musician,  "such 
clammy  stuff  is  not  for  me.  Here  is  a  flask  of  right 
chianti  as  ever  left  the  vineyards  of  Chianni."  With 
a  careless  hand  he  seized  the  silver  cup  and  filled  it  from 
the  flask  he  had  taken  from  his  wallet. 

"  It  should  be  of  gold  for  wine  like  this.  Drink  and 
taste  the  sun-kissed  dewdrops  of  a  hundred  dawns." 

"  Just  a  cup,"  said  Domenico,  "  if  only  for  the 
stomach's  sake." 

He  emptied  the  cup,  and  in  the  comfortable  glow  of 
the  glorious  wine,  gazed  up  more  kindly  at  the  stranger 
slowly  sipping  his  wine  in  turn. 

Flinging  himself  down  on  the  grassy  bank,  he  said  : 

"  Guardian  of  the  Fountain,  eh?  To  sit  here,  day  in 
day  out,  summer  and  winter.  Not  much  of  life  you  see, 
friend ;  men  rarely  die,  marry,  make  love  or  dance  upon 
a  journey."  He  blew  softly  into  his  pipe,  and  a  few 
bars  of  a  merry  rigadon  set  Domenico's  feet  jigging  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  Hast  ever  clipped  a  buxom  wench  in  the  dance, 
when  the  last  cask  has  been  rolled  away  from  the  olive 
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press  ?  Or  sailed  singing  home  with  the  sardine- 
fishers,  the  moonlight  on  the  dark  sea  like  a  crack  in  the 
roof  of  hell?  Or  made  port  in  the  dusk,  the  lights 
shining  ashore,  golden  beads  on  a  purple  cloth  ?  Art 
something  of  a  fungus,  friend  Guardian."  And  he 
blew  again  softly  into  his  pipe,  a  plaintive  air  such  as 
the  wind  makes  on  a  lonely  heath  on  a  winter's  night. 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  I  have  sat  upon  a  wine  cask  on 
many  a  quay  and  piped  a  dance  till  the  dawn  broke; 
men  from  off  the  Norway  ships  bringing  dried  fish, 
orange  boats  of  Spain,  currant  ships  from  Greece ;  and 
girls  from  heaven — or  hell." 

With  a  sly  glance  at  Domenico,  and  in  a  rich  mellow 
voice,  he  began  to  sing  : — 

The  loveliest  sound,  the  whole  world  round 

Is  the  laugh  of  a  girl  in  love, 
And  it's  just  as  fine,  the  sound  of  wine 

As  it  falls  from  the  flask  above. 
But  this  I  swear,  'tis  little  I  care 

So  flask  or  maid  be  mine. 

Again  he  blew  softly  into  his  pipe  a  mad  dance  that 
set  every  limb  of  Domenico's  wine-warmed  body 
ajumping.  Higher  and  higher  it  soared,  faster  and 
faster  it  went,  till  abruptly  it  stopped,  and  Domenico 
seemed  to  drop  suddenly  to  earth,  breathless,  as  if  he 
too  had  been  madly  dancing  on  the  quay  of  some  out- 
landish foreign  port. 

The  musician  looked  at  him  and  chuckled. 

"  There  is  something  human  in  thee  after  all,  friend 
Guardian"  he  said,  "  and  much  wit  in  thy  fat  silence; 
but  let  us  eat."  With  that  he  drew  from  his  wallet  an 
onion,  a  handful  of  dates,  and  a  chunk  of  bread,  and 
they  made  a  meal,  washed  down  with  the  last  of  the 
chianti. 

As  they  ate,  night  fell,  the  vivid  reds,  greens  and 
blues  of  day  changed  to  purple,  opal  and  amber.  It 
was  as  though  they  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  world  gazing 
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over  into  limitless  space,  into  which  swam  great  stars 
like  frozen  sparks;  then  these  faded  as  a  great  round 
moon  climbed  over  the  hills. 

Picking  up  his  pipe,  the  musician  put  it  to  his  lips 
and  blew  a  merry  jig  with  all  the  laughter  of  the  world 
in  it,  and  Domenico,  gathering  up  his  skirts,  began  to 
dance ;  clumsily  enough  at  -first,  then  more  and  more 
nimbly  as  the  music  grew  faster.  Slowly  the  musician 
rose  to  his  feet  and  began  to  dance  also,  and  thus  they 
passed  away  down  the  moonlit  road,  their  giant  shadows 
prancing  fantastically  behind  them,  till  they  disap- 
peared round  a  bend.  Snatches  of  the  music  came 
borne  fitfully  on  the  evening  breeze,  then  it  was  lost  in 
the  murmur  of  the  falling  water  and  the  lisp  of  the 
rustling  leaves. 

And  the  Fountain  was  left  shining  alone,  a  shimmer- 
ing arc  of  silver. 
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FYODOR  MICHAILOVITCH  DOSTOEVSKY. 
By  D.  E.  OLIVER. 

writers  are  more  imbued  with  the  Christian 
spirit  than  Dostoevsky ;  indeed,  in  his  novel  "  The 
Possessed  "  we  find  the  challenging  utterance  that  if  it 
were  proved  to  him  that  Christ  was  outside  the  truth 
and  if  truth  really  excluded  Christ,  he  would  prefer  to 
stay  with  Christ  and  not  with  truth.  In  this  we  have 
no  isolated  expression  of  opinion  used  merely  in  the 
delineation  of  a  particular  character  but  a  religious  atti- 
tude which  colours  the  whole  effort  of  Dostoevsky's 
creative  genius.  Seventeen  years  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  novel,  in  a  letter  written  [March,  1854] 
during  his  exile,  to  Madame  Fonvisin  concerning  reli- 
gious matters,  he  makes  use  of  the  identical  words  just 
quoted. 

In  theme  and  characterization  his  novels  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  veritable  essence  of  the  Gospels,  but 
above  all  else  the  "  pale  Galilean"  is  to  Dostoevsky  the 
source  of  all  goodness,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  and 
the  final  goal  of  human  salvation.  He  realized  that 
among  religious  and  ethical  systems  none  rested  with 
greater  solidity  upon  the  personality  of  its  founder  than 
Christianity,  and  to  this  personal  element  he  attributes 
the  virility  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  profound  know- 
ledge of  and  deep  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  suffering 
and  the  outcast  which  is  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
Nazarene,  permeates  the  soul  of  Dostoevsky  to  a  degree 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  realm  of  realistic  fiction. 
The  study  of  his  novels  makes  one  feel  that  though  the 
future  fate  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom  be  one  of 
gradual  decay  and  ultimate  extinction,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  life  and  the  truth  of  his  teachings  will  inspire 
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much  that  is  great  and  worthy  in  human  achievement 
unto  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Dostoevsky,  in  common  with  his  divine  master, 
largely  drew  his  inspiration  from  contemplation  of  the 
abnormal.  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician. 
But  what  section  of  society  is  whole  ?  we  naturally  en- 
quire as  we  wade  through  the  uneven  prose  of 
Dostoevsky.  His  is  a  world  of  murderers,  thieves, 
prostitutes,  pimps,  liars,  gamblers,  cheats,  degenerates, 
epileptics,  mystics  and  madmen — the  seething  under- 
world of  the  outcast,  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed and  despised.  This,  then,  is  Dostoevsky 's 
world,  and  of  his  life  and  character  we  may  truly  say 
that  he  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  poor  is  their  poverty  :  nine-tenths  of  evil  spring 
from  this  source.  And  yet  while  Dostoevsky  has 
limned  for  us  a  masterly  series  of  portraitures  of  suffer- 
ing men,  women  and  children,  he  offers  no  solution — 
in  the  economic  sense — to  the  problem  of  crucified 
humanity.  He  is  content  to  paint  inimitable  pictures  of 
things  as  they  are,  but  has  no  vision  of  things  as  they 
might  be.  The  biographies  of  most  modern  Russian 
men  of  letters  abound  with  incidents  of  harassing  perse- 
cution and  cruel  oppression  at  thehandsof  the  autocracy, 
and  Dostoevsky 's  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

In  1849,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
novel,  "  Poor  Folk,"  he  became  associated  with  a  small 
circle  of  literary  friends  who  met  privately  to  discuss 
among  other  things  the  works  of  Fourier  and  Proudhon 
and  various  theories  of  Socialism.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings Dostoevsky  read  a  letter  from  Byelinsky  to  Gogol, 
in  which  the  great  critic  attacked  the  Russian  Church 
and  State  administration  :  and  at  another  meeting  the 
starting  of  a  secret  printing  press  was  mooted.  For 
these  enormities  Dostoevsky  was  arrested,  tried  in 
camera,  and  with  several  others  condemned  to  death. 
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The  awful  ordeal  Dostoevsky  underwent  is  related  by 
him  to  his  brother  Michael  in  the  following  letter  :  — 
'  To-day,  the  22nd  of  December,  we  were  all  taken  to 
Semjonovsky  Square.  There  the  death  sentence  was 
read  to  us,  we  were  given  the  Cross  to  kiss,  the  dagger 
was  broken  over  our  heads,  and  our  funeral  toilet  (white 
shirts)  was  made.  Then  three  of  us  were  put  standing 
before  the  palisades  for  the  execution  of  the  death 
sentence.  I  was  sixth  in  the  row;  we  were  called  up 
by  groups  of  three,  and  so  I  was  in  the  second  group, 
and  had  no  more  than  a  minute  to  live.  I  thought  of 
you,  my  brother,  and  of  yours ;  in  that  last  moment  you 
alone  were  in  my  mind ;  then  first  I  learnt  how  very 
much  I  love  you,  my  beloved  brother !  I  had  time  to 
embrace  Plestcheiev  and  Dourov,  who  stood  near  me, 
and  to  take  leave  of  them.  Finally,  retreat  was  sounded, 
those  who  were  bound  to  the  palisades  were  brought 
back,  and  it  was  read  to  us  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
granted  us  our  lives.  Then  the  final  sentences  were 
recited." 

Three  days  later  he  was  transported  to  Omsk  in 
Siberia,  and  suffered  four  years'  hard  labour  in  a  con- 
vict prison.  During  his  imprisonment  he  was  subjected 
for  some  minor  offence  to  corporal  punishment  with  the 
rods,  which  together  with  the  shock  sustained  on  the 
scaffold,  aggravated  to  an  intense  degree  the  incipient 
epilepsy  of  his  youth.  This  disease  cursed  the 
remainder  of  his  existence, 

On  his  liberation  he  was  enrolled  as  a  private  in  the 
7th  Siberian  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  remained  in 
exile  at  Semipalatinsk,  Siberia,  until  1859,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  pardon. 

Returning  to  Russia  he  started  a  newspaper,  which 
soon  fell- under  the  ban  of  the  censor.  A  second  journal- 
istic venture  landed  him  in  financial  ruin.  Death 
robbed  him  in  one  year  (1864)  °f  w'fe  arjd  brother,  and 
also  of  his  dearest  friend  and  collaborator,  Apollon 
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Grigoryev.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  Russia  to  escape 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  during  the  years  1867 — 71 
resided  in  abject  poverty  at  Dresden,  Geneva,  Vevey, 
Milan,  and  Florence.  Harassed  by  the  authorities  on 
the  one  hand  and  attacked  by  the  Liberals  on  the  other, 
his  existence  and  troubles  during  these  years  were 
among  the  most  galling  of  his  unhappy  life.  He 
suffered  abuse  and  misrepresentation  such  as  scarcely 
was  ever  the  fate  of  any  of  his  literary  compatriots.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  starvation,  and  illhealth  seldom 
deserted  him.  He  always  worked  under  overwhelming 
difficulties,  writing  against  time  for  miserable  remunera- 
tion. In  the  letters  to  his  family  and  friends  there  are 
very  few  in  which  some  references  are  not  made  to  his 
lack  of  sufficient  means  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Such  in  brief  was  Dostoevsky's  life.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  leisured  ease  of  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  and  Gon- 
charov  !  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Maikov  (Oct.  i6th, 
1869),  he  writes  complainingly  of  certain  critics  : 

They   demand  of   me  lucid   art,  effortless   and   untroubled   poetry, 

and  point  me  to  Turgenev  and  Goncharov  !    If  they  but  knew  the 

conditions  under  which  I  have  to  work. 

The  governing  principle  of  Dostoevsky's  philosophy 
of  life  is  this  that  moral  salvation  comes  from  below 
and  not  from  above.  He  had  unlimited  faith  in  human 
perfectibility.  The  regeneration  of  Russia  would 
spring  from  the  people,  and  even  so — not  from  the  best 
of  them  but  from  the  worst.  The  abnormal,  he  held, 
could  see  deeper  into  the  actualities  of  life  than  the  nor- 
mal. He  appreciated  better  than  most  writers  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  The 
poor  outcast  child,  he  claimed,  understood  many  things 
that  some  men  did  not  attain  to  in  long  years  of  smooth 
and  carefully-guarded  lives.  There  are  secrets  revealed 
to  the  drunkard  and  the  epileptic  that  are  denied  to 
normal  minds.  The  prostitute  could  pry  further  into 
the  soul  of  man  than  the  chasest  of  wives,  and  the  de- 
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saw  nought  but  filth.  This  characteristic  feature  of 
Dostoevsky  is  nowhere  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  his 
artistic  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  sisterhood.  A 
typical  example  is  "  Sonia,"  the  prostitute  heroine  of 
"  Crime  and  Punishment,"  a  masterly  psychological 
study  of  a  woman  whose  soul  passes  unscathed  through 
the  mire  of  sexual  vice.  Dostoevsky,  like  Heine,  had 
"  seen  women  on  whose  cheeks  red  vice  was  painted 
and  in  whose  hearts  dwelt  heavenly  purity."  When 
will  human  laws  do  justice  to  that  tragic  and  mournful 
figure — to  quote  the  sublime  language  of  Lecky — who 
remains  while  creeds  and  civilizations  rise  and  fall,  the 
eternal  priestess  of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the 
people?  In  literature  it  has  been  left  to  the  Russian 
school  of  fiction  to  penetrate  with  illuminating  sympathy 
the  souls  of  these  women  :  to  show  them  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  and  to  reveal  amid  the  cesspools 
of  sexuality  a  moral  grandeur  that  transcends  the 
maxims  of  legal  morality  or  the  smug  virtues  of  conven- 
tion. 

Fiction  produced  under  conditions  such  as  Dostoevsky 
laboured  necessarily  lacks  the  aesthetic  quality  of 
Turgenev  or  the  artistic  finish  of  Tolstoy.  Dostoevsky 's 
work  is  the  blatant  prose  of  life,  gleaned  from  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  in  that  lowest  hell  of  senseless 
and  abnormal  life.  If  we  love  truth  more  than  literature 
we  turn  to  Dostoevsky,  and  yet  every  novelist  who  takes 
his  craft  seriously  will  find  in  Dostoevsky  much  that  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  great  art.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  demands  of  a  livelihood  impelled  him  to 
write  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  that  is  shapeless  in 
his  work.  In  literary  form  much  of  his  prose  is  below 
criticism.  Misleading  characters  talk  in  a  slipshod  way. 
and  continually  repeat  themselves.  In  a  letter  to  his 
niece  Sofia  (17/8/1870),  he  bewails  his  inability  to  spend 
more  time  upon  his  books. 
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Do  you  know  that  I  am  absolutely  aware  that  if  I  could  have 
spent  two  or  three  years  on  that  book — as  Turgenev,  Goncharov  and 
Tolstoy  can — I  should  have  produced  a  work  of  which  men  would 
still  be  talking  in  a  hundred  years  from  now  !  .  .  .  I  shall  get  it 
done  in  eight  or  nine  months,  and  utterly  spoil  it.  Such  a  work 
demands  at  least  two  or  three  years.  Separate  details  and  characters 
will  perhaps  come  not  so  badly  off ;  but  only  sketchily.  Much  will 
be  "half  baked,"  and  much  a  great  deal  too  drawn-out.  Innumerable 
beauties  I  shall  have  altogether  to  renounce  getting  in,  for  inspira- 
tion depends  in  many  respects  upon  the  time  one  has  at  disposal. 

In  Dostoevsky  there  is  little  sense  of  time  and  rarely 
any  ordered  sequence  of  events.  The  story  lags  while 
whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  garrulous  disquisitions  on 
apparently  aimless  themes.  Pages  of  sterling  realism 
are  interwoven  with  most  incongruous  incidents. 
Scenes  of  dramatic  moment  are  suspended  while  scores 
of  pages  are  occupied  with  far-fetched  theoretical  discus- 
sions. He  candidly  admits  to  his  friend  Strachov,  a 
critic  and  journalist  (letter  23/4/1871)  that  his  greatest 
torment  is  that  he  can  never  control  his  material. 
' '  Whenever  I  write  a  novel  I  crowd  it  up  with  a  lot  of 
separate  stories  and  episodes;  therefore  the  whole  lacks 
proportion  and  harmony."  Time  and  again  the  reader 
feels  inclined  to  fling  down  the  novel  in  disgust,  but 
something  impels  him  to  master  his  impatience  and  read 
on.  The  dross,  gold  and  ore  are  mingled  as  in  a  quarry, 
but  the  precious  metal  becomes  his  whose  persistency 
deserves  it.  The  writer,  lawyer,  doctor,  criminologist, 
legislator,  politician,  administrator,  philanthropist  and 
social  reformer  will  find  in  Dostoevsky  a  plethora  of 
ideas  upon  all  phases  of  psycho-pathological  phenomena. 
It  is  this  portrayal  of  abstruse  abnormality  which  leads 
the  superficial  critic  whose  mind  is,  so  to  speak,  stayed 
on  the  normal,  to  assert  that  Dostoevsky 's  characters 
are  not  so  much  human  beings  as  disembodied  spirits 
who  have  for  the  moment  put  on  the  garb  of  mortality. 
A  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  psychological  verities  of 
abnormal  life  will  however  reveal  the  essential  reality  of 
Dostoevsky 's  types. 
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Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  are  the  two  great  pillars  of 
modern  Russian  literature,  and  between  them,  as 
Maurice  Baring  truly  states,  they  "  sum  up  in  them- 
selves the  whole  of  the  Russian  soul,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  character." 

Dostoevsky,  however,  is  the  antithesis  to  Tolstoy. 
Tolstoy  was  the  embodiment  of  health,  strength  and 
vigour.  The  products  of  his  genius  are  pre-eminently 
sane  and  earthy.  His  characters  are  normal  types.  His 
men,  women  and  children  are  creatures  of  average 
healthy  stock.  Crime  with  Tolstoy  is  invariably  the 
result  of  animal  passion,  and  even  in  his  treatment  of 
disease,  as  in  the  "  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  it  is  the  out- 
come of  merely  physical  derangement.  With 
Dostoevsky  crime  is  a  moral  disease,  a  source  of  most 
exquisite  suffering  to  the  soul.  Redemption  comes 
through  suffering  and  contrition.  In  the  words  of 
Natasha,  the  heroine  of  "The  Insulted  and  Injured"  : 

We  shall  have  to  work  out  our  future  happiness  by  suffering ;  pay 
for  it  somehow  by  fresh  miseries.     Everything  is  purified  by  suffering. 

Tolstoy  in  religious  matters  was  heretical.  After 
passing  through  a  phase  of  materialism  he  became  a  be- 
liever in  the  purest  Theism.  Dostoevsky  was  an  ardent 
adherent  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  died  forti- 
fied by  its  sacraments.  Dostoevsky,  despite  his  ortho- 
doxy, was  a  broadminded  man,  while  Tolstoy,  though 
hating  the  supernatural,  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
intolerance.  Dostoevsky 's  tastes  were  catholic  and 
cosmopolitan,  and  his  acquaintance  with  European 
literature  deep  and  wide.  Tolstoy  despised  art,  and  his 
literary  knowledge  was  extremely  narrow.  Dostoevsky 
regarded  Shakespeare  with  adoration.  Tolstoy  held  the 
Master  Dramatist  in  contempt.  The  two  writers  enjoyed 
one  taste  in  common — a  love  for  Dickens.  Tolstoy  pro- 
pounded schemes  for  the  moral  and  economic  regenera- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  lived  himself  in  comparative  luxury 
and  ease — although  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  chose 
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and  followed  a  life  of  penury.  Dostoevsky  had  no 
choice  but  to  dwell  in  poverty  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Tolstoy  lived  in  a  mansion  upon  his  own  estate.  Dos- 
toevsky spent  four  years  in  a  convict  prison  and  six 
years  in  Siberian  exile.  Tolstoy  wrote  and  re-wrote  in 
leisured  ease  and  comfort.  Dostoevsky  toiled  in 
wretched  garrets  for  his  daily  bread — the  ever-present 
need  of  money  rendering  literary  revision  and  embellish- 
ment impossible.  Tolstoy's  work  is  largely  autobio- 
graphical. In  Dostoevsky 's  life  there  was  little  romance 
and  less  adventure.  Beyond  his  epilepsy,  poverty,  im- 
prisonment and  exile  we  glean  little  of  his  personality 
through  his  books.  He  looked  out  upon  and  around  a 
world  of  poverty,  wickedness  and  disease  and  wrote  of 
what  he  saw.  Tolstoy  could  envisage  everything  in  one 
direction.  Nothing  escaped  his  penetration,  every  ob- 
ject to  the  least  detail  came  under  the  searchlight  of  his 
vision.  His  great  peculiarity  and  limitation  was  this : 
he  could  not,  like  Dostoevsky,  look  around  him. 
Tolstoy's  eagle  eyes  were  shut  in  at  the  sides  with 
blinkers.  Writing  of  his  great  contemporary,  in  1877, 
Dostoevsky  said :  "In  spite  of  his  colossal  artistic 
talent  Tolstoy  is  one  of  those  Russian  minds  which 
only  see  that  which  is  right  before  theif  eyes,  and  thus 
press  forward  towards  that  point.  They  have  not  the 
power  of  turning  their  necks  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
to  see  what  lies  on  one  side ;  to  do  this  they  would  have 
to  turn  with  their  whole  bodies.  If  they  do  turn,  they 
will  quite  probably  maintain  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
they  have  been  hitherto  professing,  for  they  are  rigidly 
honest."  The  acuteness  of  this  judgment  is  borne  out 
by  the  many  changes  and  contradictions  in  Tolstoy's 
career — while  the  opposite  quality  in  Dostoevsky 
accounts  for  the  many  digressions  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  which  are  apt  to  confuse  and  distract  the  reader 
who  looks  for  directness  and  conciseness  in  the  art  of 
story-telling. 
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Tolstoy,  despite  his  democratic  aspirations,  could  not 
altogether  shed  his  aristocratic  leanings.  Dostoevsky, 
though  claiming  no  special  brief  as  a  champion  of  the 
poor,  is  in  reality  a  man  of  the  people.  He  sees  through 
the  cheats  of  power,  be  they  landlord,  capitalist,  noble 
or  government  official,  and  condemns  them  all — not  in 
so  many  words,  but  in  the  luridity  with  which  he  pic- 
tures the  sufferings  and  the  feelings  of  the  oppressed 
and  heavy-laden.  He  hates  all  vice  and  uncharitable- 
ness  and  loves  purity  and  beauty ;  and  these  two  redeem- 
ing qualities  he  finds  in  the  foulest  prisons  and  in  the 
lowest  slums.  Dostoevsky  is  incapable  of  hatred  because 
his  great  heart  overflows  with  pity  and  sympathy  for 
humanity.  Russia  owes  much  to  him  as  a  novelist  but 
little  as  a  reformer.  If  he  was  the  defender  of  the 
under-dog  and  the  champion  of  the  humbled  and  op- 
pressed in  his  books,  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Church  which  kept  them  in  ignorance, 
and  the  abject  laudator  of  the  autocracy  that  held  them 
in  bondage.  The  ideals  of  freedom  for  which  he 
suffered  in  early  manhood  were  forgotten  or  unheeded 
in  his  middle  and  later  years.  He*  failed  to  realize  that 
although  to  use  his  own  words :  "  the  most  down- 
trodden, humbled  man  is  a  man,  too,  and  a  brother," 
that  man  and  brother  has  the  God-given  right  to  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  extent  freedom  to  develop  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  attributes  of  his  being. 

Before  considering  in  detail  some  of  Dostoevsky's 
novels,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  a  few  biographical 
facts  not  hitherto  touched  upon.  Fyodor  Michailovitch 
Dostoevsky  was  born  on  October  3Oth,  1821,  in  a 
dwelling-house  attached  to  the  Moscow  Workhouse 
Hospital,  to  which  institution  his  father,  Michail 
Andreyevitch  Dostoevsky,  was  Staff-Physician.  Thus 
his  early  environment  was  eminently  suited  to  a  novelist 
destined  to  treat  of  outcast  and  suffering  humanity. 
When  ten  years  old  his  parents  purchased  a  country 
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house  in  the  Tula  Government,  where  the  family  spent 
their  summers.  After  receiving  elementary  schooling  in 
Moscow  he  entered  the  Petrograd  College  of  Engineer- 
ing in  1837,  the  year,  too,  unhappily  marked  by  the 
death  of  his  mother.  His  college  career  extended  from 
1837  to  J843-  His  father  died  in  1839,  and  in  1842,  after 
passing  his  examination,  he  received  a  commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Engineers.  Certain  dramatic 
efforts  on  such  themes  as  "  Maria  Stuart"  and  "  Boris 
Godounov"  appeared  to  have  matured  in  1841,  but  the 
manuscripts  were  either  lost  or  destroyed.  In  1844  he 
is  busied  with  translations  of  Balzac,  George  Sand  and 
Eugene  Sue,  and  makes  a  start  upon  his  first  novel, 
"  Poor  Folk."  Towards  the  end  of  this  year  he  was 
discharged  on  account  of  illness  from  the  Corps  of  Mili- 
tary Engineers  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  In 
1845  his  novel  "  Poor  Folk"  was  finished,  and  gained 
the  warm  approbation  of  Nekrassov  and  Bielinsky. 
From  now  on  to  1849  he  is  constantly  engaged  upon 
short  stories  for  Petrograd  and  Moscow  periodicals, 
always  labouring  upon  the  proverbial  "  dead-horse" 
terms.  Of  his  connection  with  the  Petrachevsky  circle 
of  political  and  literary  men  in  1849  and  its  tragic  result, 
mention  has  been  made.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
exile  (1859)  he  married  a  widow,  Maria  Dmitryevna 
Issayev,  to  whom  he  had  formed  a  romantic  attachment 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  lady's  first  husband,  a  con- 
sumptive and  drunkard.  She  died  in  1864.  In  1861 
appeared  "The  Injured  and  Insulted";  1862  "The 
House  of  The  Dead";  and  in  1866  the  most  famous 
of  all,  "  Crime  and  Punishment."  On  February  i5th, 
1867,  he  married  his  stenographer,  Anna  Grigorevna 
Snitkin,  who  proved  a  life-long  loving  wife,  companion, 
and  devoted  helper.  Now  followed  his  life  abroad — 
1867-71 — a  period  fertile  in  literary  composition  but 
scanty  in  material  gain.  Among  other  writings  these 
years  saw  the  completion  of  "The  Idiot"  and  "The 
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Possessed."  From  1872  to  1881  many  stories  appeared, 
but  his  greatest  effort  of  this  final  period  was  "  The 
Brothers  Karamazov."  The  titles  of  other  of  his 
novels  and  collections  of  short  stories  are  : — "  Eternal 
Husbands,"  "  Despised  and  Rejected,"  "Downtrodden 
and  Offended,"  "The  Devils,"  "A  Raw  Youth," 
"The  Gambler,"  "  Letters  from  the  Underworld,"  and 
"White  Nights." 

The  final  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  that  he  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife,  all  girls,  one  of  whom  died 
in  infancy,  leaving  two  to  comfort  his  widow  on  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  January  28th,  1881. 

A  detailed  examination  of  four  of  Dostoevsky's  novels 
will  enable  us  to  judge  the  value  of  his  work  sufficiently 
well  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  When  the  reader 
has  perused  "  The  House  of  The  Dead,"  "  Crime  and 
Punishment,"  "The  Idiot,"  and  "The  Brothers 
Karamazov"  he  may  possibly  cry  "Hold,  enough!" 
but  will  be  entitled  to  claim  that  he  has  done  our  author 
the  justice  of  sampling  him  at  his  best. 

"The  House  of  The  Dead"  is  considered  the  most 
artistic  of  his  novels.  In  these  his  prison  experiences 
Dostoevsky  presents  us  with  a  wonderful  series  of  studies 
in  the  life  histories  of  criminals.  The  story  runs 
smoothly  and  succinctly.  Every  page  bears  witness  to 
Dostoevsky's  keen  and  sympathetic  insight  into  human 
nature.  Four  years  of  prison  experience  threw  our 
author  into  intimate  touch  with  every  aspect  of  abnormal 
life.  Writing  to  his  brother  Michail  from  Omsk  after 
his  release  (22/2/1854)  he  says: — 

Men  everywhere  are  just — men.  Even  among  robber-murderers  in 
prison,  I  came  to  know  some  men  in  those  four  years.  Believe  me, 
there  were  among  them  deep,  strong,  and  beautiful  natures,  and  it 
often  gave  me  great  joy  to  find  gold  under  a  rough  exterior.  And 
not  in  a  single  case,  or  even  two,  but  in  several  cases.  Some 
inspired  respect ;  others  were  downright  fine.  I  taught  the  Russian 
language  and  reading  to  a  young  Circassian — lie  had  been  transported 
to  Siberia  for  robbery  and  murder.  How  grateful  he  was  to  me. 
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Another  convict  wept  when  I  said  good-bye  to  him.  Certainly  i 
had  often  given  him  money,  but  it  was  so  little,  and  his  gratitude 
so  boundless.  My  character,  though,  was  deteriorating ;  in  my  rela- 
tions with  others,  I  was  ill-tempered  and  impatient.  They  accounted 
for  it  by  my  mental  condition,  and  bore  all  without  grumbling. 
Apropos  :  What  a  number  of  national  types  and  characters  I  became 
familiar  with  in  prison  !  1  lived  into  their  lives,  and  so  I  believe 
I  know  them  really  well.  Many  tramps'  and  thieves'  careers  were 
laid  bare  to  me,  and,  above  all  the  whole  wretched  existence  of  the 
common  people.  Decidedly  1  have  not  spent  my  time  there  in  vain. 
I  have  learnt  to  know  the  Russian  people  as  only  a  few  know  them. 
I  am  a  little  vain  of  it.  I  hope  that  such  vanity  is  pardonable. 

With  all  its  horrors  life  in  a  Siberian  convict  prison 
had  certain  advantages  over  our  penal  system.  The 
men  were  allowed  to  associate,  and  had  not  to  submit 
to  the  maddening  infliction  of  solitary  confinement.  In 
this  way  Dostoevsky  gained  opportunities  for  fellow- 
creature  study  denied  to  the  English  convict.  The 
book  is  rich  in  human  studies  and  incidents,  humorous 
as  well  as  tragic.  One  observation  (often  borne  out  by 
official  investigation  here)  made  by  Dostoevsky  in  this 
novel  is  that  he  never  remarked  the  least  sign  of  repen- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  criminal  for  his  crime.  He 
says  "  that  during  so  many  years  I  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  notice  some  indication,  even  the  most  fugitive, 
of  some  regret,  some  moral  suffering.  I  positively  saw 
nothing  of  the  kind.  With  ready-made  opinions  one 
cannot  judge  of  crime.  Its  philosophy  is  a  little  more 
complicated  than  people  think.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
neither  convict  prisons,  nor  the  hulks,  nor  any  system  of 
hard  labour  ever  cured  a  criminal.  These  forms  of 
chastisement  only  punish  him  and  reassure  society 
against  the  offences  he  might  commit.  Confinement, 
regulation,  and  excessive  work  have  no  effect  but  to 
develop  with  these  men  profound  hatred,  a  thirst  for 
forbidden  enjoyment,  and  frightful  recalcitrations.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  the  celebrated 
cellular  system  gives  results  which  are  specious  and 
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deceitful.  It  deprives  a  criminal  of  his  force,  of  his 
energy,  enervates  his  soul  by  weakening  and  frighten- 
ing it,  and  at  last  exhibits  a  dried  up  mummy  as  a 
model  of  repentance  and  amendment.  The  criminal 
who  has  revolted  against  society  hates  it,  and  considers 
himself  in  the  right;  society  was  wrong,  not  he." 

And  so  we  shall  find  if  we  study  criminology  that 
penal  codes  have  little  reformative  value,  their  use  being 
mainly  punitive.  Crime  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
present  economic  basis  of  society.  Under  recent  war 
conditions  ordinary  crime  almost  disappeared  because 
there  was  employment  for  all.  By  mortgaging  for 
generations  the  future  labour  of  the  workers  we  enjoyed 
wealth  in  abundance,  and  but  for  the  scandal  of  shame- 
less profiteering  anything  approaching  pre-war  poverty 
would  have  been  non-existent. 

This  novel  has  all  the  charm  and  lucidity  of  his 
earlier  works,  and  in  addition  is  so  full  of  thrill- 
ing human  interest  as  to  give  it  a  unique  place 
in  the  annals  of  wronged  humanity.  Although  one 
particular  incident,  that  of  the  convict's  bath,  is  described 
by  Turgenev  (Letter  to  Dostoevsky  22/12/1861)  as 
"  worthy  of  Dante,"  there  are  others  of  equal  brilliance 
as  well  as  characterization  of  masterly  psychological 
subtlety. 

English  readers  first  heard  of  Dostoevsky  through 
his  marvellous  story  of  Raskolnikoff,  the  central  figure 
of  "  Crime  and  Punishment."  The  book  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1866,  and  made  its  appearance  in  England 
twenty  years  later  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  pub- 
lisher Vizetelly.  To  a  generation  whose  idea  of  crime 
began  and  ended  with  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar"  or  the  novels  of  Emile  Gaboriav,  "Crime 
and  Punishment"  would  doubtless  seem  an  incompre- 
hensible problem  in  criminality.  Indeed,  the  book,  says 
Maurice  Baring,  "  was  written  before  the  words  'psycho- 
logical novel*  had  been  invented;  but  how  all  the 
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psychological  novels  which  were  written  by  Bourget  and 
others  pale  before  this  record  written  in  blood  and 
tears." 

The  story  in  its  main  outline  is  easily  told,  though 
few  pens  do  justice  to  the  soul-searching  introspections 
that  lift  the  book  to  the  highest  plane  of  literature.  The 
present  writer  feels  that  the  various  characters  in  this 
wonderful  story  transcend  his  feeble  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. He  may  ponder  and  read,  dwell  at  inordinate 
length  upon  the  sublimity  of  its  themes ;  concentrate  his 
thoughts  with  an  ever-deepening  intensity  on  the  ethical 
aspects  of  human  desires  and  aspirations,  but  in  the  end 
would  fain  admit  his  incapacity  to  probe  those  mysterious 
depths  of  mind  and  soul  to  which  the  terrible  genius  of 
Dostoevsky  directs  him.  A  penny  twine  ball  will  not 
fathom  the  ocean  of  immensity  nor  a  toy  telescope 
pierce  the  heaven  of  infinite  space.  Therefore,  content 
with  the  modest  role  of  a  student  fully  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  express  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  counsels  you  to  read  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
The  literary  sandwichman  has  his  uses,  be  the  calling 
ever  so  lowly. 

Raskolnikoff,  a  young  student  of  intense  ambition  and 
of  some  literary  attainment,  is  deeply  attached  to  his 
widowed  mother  and  to  his  only  sister.  Both  are 
extremely  poor,  like  himself.  He  is  haunted  by  the 
desire  of  obtaining  money  to  complete  his  university 
studies  and  to  support  his  mother  and  sister.  His  ab- 
ject poverty  so  weakens  his  system  and  deranges  his 
mind  that  he  becomes  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  killing 
an  old  money-lender  and  appropriating  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  her  ill-gotten  gains.  Sometime  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  story  he  had  written  an  article 
"  On  Crime,"  which  appeared  in  a  local  periodical.  The 
article  in  question  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  an 
examining  magistrate  named  Petrovitch,  and  forms  a 
clue  which  leads  to  the  eventual  identity  of  the  murderer. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  consists  of 
an  argument  Raskolnikoff  had  with  the  magistrate  in 
question  (after  the  murder)  at  the  latter's  house — where 
he  met  him,  together  with  his  (Raskolnikoff's)  friend, 
Razoumikhin,  on  a  footing  of  intimacy. 

The  world,  according  to  Raskolnikoff's  theory,  is 
divided  into  ordinary  and  extra-ordinary  men.  The 
former  must  live  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  the  laws, 
while  the  latter  are  not  so  bound. 

An  extraordinary  man  has  a  right — not  officially,  be  it  understood — 
but  from  and  by  his  very  individuality,  to  permit  his  conscience  to 
overstep  certain  bounds,  only  so  far  as  the  realization  of  one  of  his 
ideas  may  require  it.  .  .  All  legislators  and  rulers  of  men,  com- 
mencing with  the  earliest  down  to  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Mahomet, 
Napoleon,  etc.,  have,  one  and  all  been  criminals,  for,  whilst  giving 
new  laws,  they  have  naturally  broken  through  older  ones  which  had 
been  faithfully  observed  by  society  and  transmitted  by  its  progeni- 
tors. These  men  certainly  never  hesitated  to  shed  blood,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  advantage  of  doing  so.  It  may  even  be  remarked 
that  nearly  all  these  benefactors  and  teachers  of  humanity  have  been 
terribly  bloodthirsty.  Consequently,  not  only  all  great  men,  but  all 
those  who,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  have  raised  themselves  above  the 
common  herd,  men  who  are  capable  of  evolving  something  new,  must, 
in  virtue  of  their  innate  power,  be,  undoubtedly  criminals,  more  or 
less,  be  it  said.  Otherwise  they  could  not  free  themselves  from 
trammels ;  and,  as  for  being  bound  by  them,  that  they  cannot  be — 
their  very  mission  forbidding  it.  .  .  As  for  my  division  of  men 
into  ordinary  and  extra-ordinary  ones,  I  own  to  its  being  some- 
what arbitrary.  .  but  I  believe  that  the  kernel  of  my  theory  is  a 
sound  one.  It  confines  itself  to  maintaining  that  Nature  divides  men 
into  two  categories  :  the  first,  an  inferior  one,  comprising  ordinary 
men,  the  kind  of  material  whose  function  it  is  to  reproduce  speci- 
mens like  themselves ;  the  other,  a  superior  one,  comprising  men  who 
have  the  gift  or  power  to  make  a  new  word,  thought,  or  deed  felt. 
Their  subdivisions  are  naturally  innumerable,  but  these  two  main 
categories  contain  distinctively  marked  characteristics.  To  the  first 
belong,  in  a  general  way,  conservatives,  men  for  order,  who  live  in 
a  state  of  obedience  and  love  it.  To  my  mind,  such  men  cannot 
help  obeying,  because  it  is  their  destiny,  and  such  an  act  has  nothing 
humiliating  for  them. 

The  next  class,   however,  consists  exclusively  of  men  who  break 
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the  law,  or  strive,  according  to  their  capacity  or  power,  to  do  so. 
Their  crimes  are  naturally  relative  ones,  and  of  varied  gravity.  Most 
of  these  insist  upon  destruction  of  what  exists  in  the  name  of  what 
ought  to  exist.  And  if,  in  the  execution  of  their  idea,  they  should 
shed  blood,  step  over  corpses,  they  can  conscientiously  do  both  in 
the  interest  of  their  idea,  otherwise — pray  mark  this.  It  is  in  so  far 
that  my  article  gives  them  a  right  to  commit  crime.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  much  need  for  anxiety.  The  bulk  of  men  hardly  ever 
concedes  them  such  a  right ;  it  either  decapitates  or  hangs  them,  and 
by  doing  so  performs  most  virtuously  its  conservative  mission  till  the 
day  this  very  class  erects  statues  in  veneration  of  those  thus  executed. 
The  first  group  is  always  predominant  in  the  present ;  the  second, 
however,  is  master  of  the  future.  One  class  keeps  up  the  world  by 
increasing  its  inhabitants,  the  other  arouses  humanity  and  makes  it 
act.  Both  have  absolutely  the  same  right  to  existence — yea,  even  to 
the  day  of  New  Jerusalem. 

So  much  for  Raskolnikoff's  theory — now  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  story  !  A  series  of  more  or  less  for- 
tuitous circumstances  confirms  Raskolnikoff  in  his  idea 
of  killing  the  old  usurer,  and  paves  the  way  for  its 
accomplishment.  One  impelling  motive  is  the  know- 
ledge that  his  dearly-loved  sister  sees  no  escape  from 
poverty  but  to  contract  marriage  with  a  certain  well-to- 
do  though  despicably,  mean  elderly  man — a  step  Raskol- 
nikoff is  determined  to  prevent.  About  this  time  he 
meets  with  an  old  man,  Marmeladov,  a  civil  service  clerk 
and  a  drunkard,  whose  daughter  by  his  first  marriage 
is  Sonia.  This  poor  girl  has  taken  the  "  yellow  ticket" 
in  order  to  save  her  father's  second  wife — a  poor  con- 
sumptive widow,  with  several  young  children — from 
starvation.  The  family  are  in  the  lowest  imaginable 
depths  of  destitution,  and  Raskolnikoff,  acting  upon  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  gives  them  the  whole  of  a  remit- 
tance he  had  just  received  from  his  mother.  He  con- 
tinues his  interest  in  the  unfortunate  family,  himself 
sinking  deeper  into  the  mire  of  poverty.  The  idea  of 
the  murder  has  gripped  him,  and  he  is  powerless  to 
banish  it.  The  murder  once  accomplished,  and  with  it 
the  additional  crime  of  killing  the  old  woman's  half- 
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witted  sister,  who  surprises  him  in  the  act — he  is  over- 
come with  remorse  and  terror.  He  hides  the  money 
and  valuables  in  a  waste  enclosure  in  the  city,  and  never 
more  touches  them.  The  greater  portion  of  the  novel 
is  occupied  with  the  narration  of  the  events  that  follow 
the  crime,  and  in  period  cover  but  a  few  days.  The  hell 
of  torture  suffered  by  the  starved  and  conscience-stricken 
Raskolnikoff  lead  to  his  eventual  surrender  and  self- 
denunciation. 

Such  in  barest  outline  is  the  framework  of  the  story. 
Every  chapter  contains  thrilling  scenes  of  poverty  on 
the  one  hand  and  moral  degradation  on  the  other,  but 
through  it  all  sweeps  the  divine  aura  of  self-sacrifice  on 
its  purifying  and  redeeming  mission.  The  secondary 
characters  are  portrayed  with  deftest  skill.  Marmeladov 
raises  laughter  akin  to  tears — and  so,  too,  does  his  wife, 
a  pathetic  but  humorous  figure.  In  honest  Razoumi- 
kin,  the  faithful  friend  of  Raskolnikoff,  who  eventually 
marries  Doumia,  the  charming  and  pure-minded  sister 
of  our  hero;  the  incomprehensible  Svidrigailoff,  a 
middle-aged  rou6  who  persecutes  Doumia  with  his 
attentions,  but  in  the  end  blows  out  his  brains  and 
leaves  his  money  to  Sonia  and  her  little  step-sisters; 
the  magistrate  Petrovitch,  who  is  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  considerable  mitigation  in  the  severity  of  Raskolni- 
koff's  sentence;  all  reveal  Dostoevsky's  deep  and 
spiritual  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature 
such  as  we  seek  in  vain  elsewhere. 

Few  things  are  more  sublime  in  literature  than 
Raskolnikoff's  act  of  contrition  before  giving  himself  up 
to  justice  : — 

The  market-place  was  now  full  of  people.  This  fact  displeased 
Raskolnikoff  greatly ;  nevertheless,  he  went  to  that  part  of  it  where 
the  crowd  was  thickest.  He  would  have  bought  solitude  at  any 
price,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  enjoy  it  for  a  single  moment. 
Having  got  to  the  centre  of  the  place,  the  young  man  suddenly 
recalled  Sonia's  words  :  "  Go  to  some  public  place,  bow  to  the  crowd, 
kiss  the  earth  you  have  soiled  by  your  sin,  and  say  in  a  loud  voice 
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in  the  presence  of  everyone  :  '  I  am  a  murderer'  !"  At  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  The  anguish  of  the  last  few 
days  had  hardened  his  heart  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  felt  satisfied 
to  find  himself  yet  open  to  feelings  of  another  kind,  and  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  this  one.  Sincere  sorrow  overpowered  him,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  knelt  in  the  very  middle  of  the  place, 
bowed  earthwards,  and  joyfully  kissed  the  miry  ground.  After 
having  risen,  he  knelt  down  once  more.  Here,  amid  the  jeers  and 
laughter  of  the  crowd,  he  openly  acknowledged  his  crime.  At  the 
very  moment  when  he  had  prostrated  himself  for  a  second  time.  .  . 
he  had  perceived  Sonia  at  a  short  distance  from  him.  The  girl  had 
done  her  best  to  escape  his  observation  whilst  hiding  behind  one 
of  the  wooden  stalls  which  stand  about  the  place.  She  was,  there- 
fore, accompanying  him  whilst  he  was  ascending  his  Calvary.  From 
that  moment  Raskolnikoff  acquired  the  certainty  that  Sonia  was  his 
for  ever,  would  follow  him  any  where,  even  if  destiny  were  to  lead 
him  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  final  scene  is  laid  in  Siberia.  Nearby  a  convict 
prison,  patiently  awaiting  the  expiration  of  eight  weary 
years,  lives  Sonia.  The  ministering  angel  to  hardened 
convicts,  the  dispenser  to  them  of  gifts  of  food  and 
money  entrusted  to  her  by  mothers,  wives  or  sweet- 
hearts. 

"  Little  Mother  Sophia  Semenova,  thou  art  our 
mother,  tender  and  compassionate"  :  thus  society's 
outcasts  daily  greeted  the  sometime  prostitute  of  Petro- 
grad  ! 

"The  Idiot"  (1868)  or  the  epileptic  Prince  Muishkin 
is  one  of  the  rarest  types  in  literature.  It  is  question- 
able whether  he  has  a  parallel,  although  there  are  traces 
of  Don  Quixote's  simple  chivalry  in  Dostoevsky's  hero. 
Muishkin  is  a  man  in  whom  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
arrogance  or  egoism.  The  pure  simplicity  of  his  nature 
enables  him  to  pass  unscathed  through  a  den  of 
iniquity.  The  world  of  liars,  scoundrels,  thieves  and 
sycophants  into  which  he  is  suddenly  thrust  cannot 
resist  the  influence  of  his  radiant  personality.  His 
exquisite  sensibility  disarms,  and  his  amazing  sincerity 
conquers.  Muishkin's  power  of  intuition  is  developed 
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to  such  an  extent  that  despite  his  simplicity  and  trust- 
fulness, he  can  see  through  people  and  read  their  minds. 
One  may  hazard  the  opinion  that  Jerome  K.  Jerome  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  "The  Passing  Stranger"  in  "The 
Third  Floor  Back  "  from  Dostoevsky's  Prince  Muishkin. 
In  this  character  our  author  has  put  all  his  sweetness, 
grace  and  nobility,  and  with  the  Christ  ideal  ever  before 
him,  he  has  imparted  to  Muishkin  something  almost 
approaching  the  attributes  of  the  man  Jesus. 

In  a  letter  to  his  niece  Sofia  (1/1/1868)  about  this 
novel,  he  admits  that  his  "  basic  idea  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  truly  perfect  and  noble  man,"  and  further  adds 
that  to  carry  out  the  idea 

is  more  difficult  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  particularly  nowa- 
days. All  writers,  not  ours  alone  but  foreigners  also,  who  have 
sought  to  represent  Absolute  Beauty,  were  unequal  to  the  task,  for 
it  is  an  infinitely  difficult  one.  The  beautiful  is  the  ideal ;  but 
ideals,  with  us  as  in  civilized  Europe,  have  long  been  wavering. 
There  is  in  the  world  only  one  figure  of  absolute  beauty  :  Christ.  .  . 
I  will  only  say  further  that  of  all  the  noble  figures  in  Christian 
literature,  I  reckon  Don  Quixote  as  the  most  perfect.  But  Don 
Quixote  is  noble  only  by  being  at  the  same  time  comic.  And 
Dickens'  Pickwickians  (they  were  certainly  much  weaker  than  Don 
Quixote,  but  still  it's  a  powerful  work)  are  comic,  and  this  it  is  which 
gives  them  great  value.  The  reader  feels  sympathy  and  compassion 
with  the  Beautiful,  derided  and  unconscious  of  its  own  worth.  The 
secret  of  humour  consists  precisely  in  this  art,  of  wakening  the 
reader's  sympathy. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Dostoevsky's 
Muishkin  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  a  man  basing  his 
life  and  conduct  upon  purely  Christian  principles  would 
fare  in  the  world  of  to-day. 

A  striking  contrast  to  the  gentle  prince  is  the  merchant 
Rogojin,  a  man  of  unbridled  passions — one  of  those 
seemingly  incomprehensible  .creatures  that  figure 
throughout  the  novels  of  Dostoevsky  and  scarcely  any- 
where else  in  Russian  fiction ;  his  nearest  counter- 
parts being  Dmitri  Karamazov  and  Arcadius  Svidrigai- 
loff,  the  middle-aged  rou£  in  "  Crime  and  Punishment." 
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Again  he  gives  us  in  Nastasia  Philipovna  his  inevitable 
woman  of  mad  impulse  and  irregular  attachment,  who 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  novel,  and  brings  it  to  a 
tragic  close.  She  is  a  creature  of  exquisite  charm  and 
intellect,  and  is  disinterestedly  loved  by  Muishkin,  who 
can  see  beneath  her  surface  vice  the  responsive  glow  of 
a  generous  soul.  To  Rogojin,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is 
the  acme  of  sensual  attraction,  and  meets  her  death  at 
his  hands. 

Some  kill  their  love  when  they  are  young, 

And  some  when  they  are  old ; 

Some  strangle  with  the  hands  of  Lust, 

Some  with  the  hands  of  Gold  : 

The  kindest  use  a  knife,  because 

The  dead  so  soon  grow  cold. 

Yet  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves, 

By  each  let  this  be  heard, 

Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look, 

Some  with  a  flattering  word, 

The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 

The  brave  man  with  a  sword ! 

OSCAK  WILDE,  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 

Rogojin  used  the  knife  because  he  felt  that  he  could 
never  really  and  completely  possess  Nastasia,  and  so  in 
the  selfishness  of  lust  he  determines  no  other  man  shall. 
The  penultimate  chapter  of  this  novel,  containing  the 
description  of  the  night  after  the  murder,  where  Rogojin 
and  Muishkin  are  alone  with  the  murdered  Nastasia,  is 
a  superb  touch  of  realistic  craftsmanship.  We  have  all 
doubtless  experienced  moments  in  reading  when  our 
souls  have  been  held  as  it  were  in  a  spell  of  intense  and 
breathless  excitement :  when  every  nerve  is  strained  to 
its  utmost  tension,  and  the  blood  swift  as  quicksilver 
courses  through  the  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.  These 
are  rare  moments,  but  they  grip  one  body  and  soul.  In 
this  chapter  Dostoevsky  gives  you  such  a  thrill,  not 
physical  merely  but  of  a  kind  that  penetrates  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  memory,  there  to  await  the  oblivion  of 
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death.  The  book  is  rich  and  varied  in  other  characters, 
but  these  three  are  supreme.  Apart  altogether  from  his 
portraitures  Dostoevsky's  language  is  full  of  tenderness, 
beauty  and  strength.  His  philosophy  of  life  as  it  flows 
from  the  lips  of  his  wise  fool  is  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  from  the  hearts  of  the  most 
debased  creatures  he  brings  to  light  those  traits  of 
nobleness  which  redeem  the  blackest  of  sins. 

Finally,  we  come  to  his  last,  longest — and  in  point  of 
the  stupendous  problems  involved — greatest  work. 

What  a  hasty,   amorphous  lump  of  gold  is  the  sublime,   the  un- 
approachable    'Brothers  Karamazov !'     writes  Arnold   Bennett. 

We  have  dealt  at  length  with  these  blemishes  of  hur- 
ried composition  and  loose  structure,  and  know  the  sad 
cause  of  them  :  nor  are  we  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  no 
one  was  more  conscious  of  such  defects  than  the  author 
himself.  Yet  what  would  Bennett  or  any  of  his  school 
not  give  to  be  able  to  write  such  a  novel?  George 
Moore  describes  it  as 

the  greatest  work  of  fiction  ever  written.     .     .     a  work  so  extra- 
ordinary that  everything  else  seems  insignificant. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  this  novel  can  fail 
to  have  been  staggered  by  the  immensity  of  scope  and 
profundity  of  thought  displayed  by  Dostoevsky  in  these 
838  pages.  What  phase  of  life  and  thought  is  lacking  ? 
Here  is  a  book  for  every  one  !  A  child  can  read  the 
pathetic  yet  sublime  story  of  little  Ilusha  with  feelings 
of  intense  and  ineffable  sympathy.  The  ablest  barrister 
in  criminal  jurisprudence  can  add  immensely  to  his  skill 
in  prosecution  or  defence  by  a  study  of  the  trial  of 
Dimitri  Karamazov.  The  priest  can  journey  along  the 
labyrinthine  paths  of  theological  disquisition  under  the 
gentle  guidance  of  the  saintly  Father  Zossima  with 
profit  to  his  soul.  In  the  characters  of  Katherina 
Ivanova  and  Grushenka  Svyetlov  one  can  face  with 
interest  that  elusive  yet  fascinating  problem  of  which 
men  write  so  much  and  know  so  little.  And  so  we  may 
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go  on  until  we  have  exhausted  all  the  categories  which 
nature  or  calling  divides  mankind.  Into  this  marvellous 
story  Dostoevsky,  with  pain  and  travail  of  soul,  put  his 
inmost  self.  It  was  the  result  of  three  years'  hard 
thought  and  labour,  and  is  the  dearest  and  truest  expres- 
sion of  his  life's  work. 

In  the  "  Brothers  Karamazov,"  Dimitri,  Ivan  and 
Alyosha,  we  have  three  types  that  may  be  said  to  epi- 
tomize mankind.  The  eldest,  Dimitri,  who  inherits 
from  his  cynical  and  sensual  father  an  undisciplined 
and  passionate  nature,  expiates  his  sins  by  suffering; 
the  second,  Ivan,  the  materialist,  passes  through  the  fire 
of  intellectual  anguish  to  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing ;  and  in  Alyosha,  the  fervent  believer  in  God 
and  man,  we  have  the  personification  of  all  that  is  gentle, 
noble  and  good. 

I  want  to  tell  you — says  Dimitri  to  Alyosha — now  about  the  insects 
to  whom  God  gave  "  sensual  lust."  I  am  that  insect,  brother.  .  . 
All  we  Karamazovs  are  such  insects,  and,  angel  as  you  are,  that 
insect  lives  in  you,  too,  and  will  stir  up  a  tempest  in  your  blood. 
Tempests,  because  sensual  lust  is  a  tempest — worse  than  a  tempest  ! 
Beauty  is  a  terrible  and  awful  thing !  It  is  terrible  because  it  has 
not  been  fathomed  and  never  can  be  fathomed,  for  God  sets  us 
nothing  but  riddles.  Here  the  boundaries  meet  and  all  contradic- 
tions exist  side  by  side.  I  am  not  a  cultivated  man,  brother,  but 
I've  thought  a  lot  about  this.  It's  terrible  what  mysteries  there  are  ! 
Too  many  riddles  weigh  men  down  on  earth.  We  must  solve  them 
as  we  can,  and  try  to  keep  a  dry  skin  in  the  water.  Beauty!  I 
can't  endure  the  thought  that  a  man  of  lofty  mind  and  heart  begins 
with  the  ideal  of  the  Madonna  and  ends  with  the  ideal  of  Sodom. 
What's  still  more  awful  is  that  a  man  with  the  ideal  of  Sodom  in  his 
soul  does  not  renounce  the  ideal  of  the  Madonna,  and  his  heart  may 
be  on  fire  with  that  ideal,  genuinely  on  fire,  just  as  in  the  days 
of  youth  and  innocence.  Yes,  man  is  broad,  too  broad,  indeed. 
I'd  have  him  narrower.  The  devil  only  knows  what  to  make  of  it ! 
What  to  the  mind  is  shameful  is  beauty  and  nothing  else  to  the 
heart.  Is  there  beauty  in  Sodom?  Believe  me,  that  for  the  immense 
mass  of  mankind  beauty  is  found  in  Sodom.  Did  you  know  that 
secret?  The  awful  thing  is  that  beauty  is  mysterious  as  well  as 
terrible.  God  and  the  devil  are  fighting  there,  and  the  battlefield  is 
the  heart  of  man. 
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Scattered  with  richest  profusion  throughout  this 
heartrending  but  deeply  inspiring  story  are  thoughts 
beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls.  We  may  unconsciously 
imbibe  his  ideas  though  we  cannot  classify  them.  He 
sets  at  nought  the  accepted  canons  of  art,  and  is  there- 
fore unjudgable  by  the  conventional  standards  of  criti- 
cism. The  fabric  of  human  destiny  is  woven  by 
Dostoevsky  from  such  complex  materials  as  to  mock  all 
attempts  to  elucidate  its  mysteries.  In  the  last  words 
of  the  dying  Father  Zossima  let  us  accept  the  fact  that 
this  life  and  the  life  to  be  is  a  mystery,  and  its  solution 
lies  in  the  lap  of  time. 


THE    FERIA   AT    SEVILLE. 
By  G.  S.  LANCASHIRE. 

C  OME  place  names  have  a  magic  which  thrills,  they 
set  aglow  the  mind  which  wanders  in  the  fasci- 
nating fields  of  fancy.  Amid  the  bewildering  choice  of 
places  what  can  surpass  in  charm  Seville,  the  very  sound 
of  which  induces  the  imagination  to  run  riot  ? 

It  was  early  morning  when  we  walked  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  Cadiz,  but  ere  the  station  was  reached 
dawn  had  crept  switfy  over  the  horizon,  the  black  for- 
bidding buildings  in  the  distance  had  changed  into  a 
greyish  outline  of  square  houses,  and  when  later  the  rays 
of  the  sun  had  caught  in  their  embrace  a  fleeting  mass  of 
clouds,  there  came  a  faint  pink  tinge,  making  these  flat- 
roofed  houses  look  as  delicate  and  ethereal  as  an  Eastern 
city  of  dreams. 

The  station  was  filled  with  quiet,  chattering  groups. 
Most  of  the  women  were  in  black,  with  shawls  on  their 
heads;  here  and  there  even  at  this  early  hour  could  be 
seen  one  with  a  mantilla  and  a  red  flower  in  her  hair, 
her  whole  bearing  full  of  expectancy  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  day.  There  were  a  few  youths  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  bullfighters,  tight  trousers  moulded  to 
the  hips,  short  jackets,  and  their  hair  brushed  forward 
on  their  foreheads  and  plastered  to  the  heads,  discussing 
the  merits  of  their  respective  champions  just  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  sporting  enthusiasts. 

"  All  the  world  goes  to  Seville  to-day,"  said  a  man 
near  me.  "Of  course,"  I  replied,  "to  see  the  great 
bullfights  and  the  famous  '  Guerrita.1  "  "  Yes,  but  the 
Fair  is  the  best  of  all,"  and  with  that  freedom  and 
friendliness  which  only  a  Spanish  peasant,  an  inherent 
democrat,  can  display,  he  discoursed  of  the  unnecessary 
cruelties  of  these  "corridas."  I  had  just  read  one  of 
Valera's  novels,  in  which  was  expressed  the  same 
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sentiments,  and  ventured  to  tell  him  so,  bait  the  famous 
writer  was  unknown  to  him.  The  incoming  train,  for 
which  a  rush  was  made,  cut  short  any  further  talk.  The 
compartment  was  filled,  but  not  by  a  silent,  suspicious 
crowd,  each  absorbed,  perchance,  "  in  a  full  emptiness 
of  mind."  The  company  talked  as  unconstrained  as 
if  they  had  all  been  intimate  with  one  another  from  their 
youth.  They  exchanged  ideas  on  politics,  bullfights, 
and  things  in  general  with  a  vitality  that  made  life  seem 
intense  in  this  land  of  the  sun.  Gradually,  one  by  one, 
eatables  were  produced,  all  most  courteously  begging 
the  others  to  partake,  which,  as  expected,  was  as  politely 
refused.  Not  so  with  the  wine  which  was  handed 
round.  Much  jollity  was  caused  by  an  old  man  bring- 
ing out  a  "  bota"  or  leathern  bottle  of  wine.  A  certain 
amount  of  skill  is  required  in  pouring  the  contents  into 
the  mouth,  and  in  some  cases  the  wine  went  anywhere 
but  to  the  right  place.  As  an  ignorant  and  benighted 
foreigner,  I  was,  without  causing  offence,  permitted  to 
refuse  the  drink  proffered  in  this  unwonted  fashion. 

The  streets  of  Seville  were  thronged,  and  the  town 
was  decorated ;  the  sun  was  shining  down  fiery  and 
merciless,  and  the  hot  air  was  aquiver.  At  this  the 
great  outdoor  festival,  unique  even  in  Spain,  every  class 
took  an  active  part. 

Along  the  main  walk  there  was  a  curious  procession 
of  carriages.  All  manner  of  vehicles  were  to  be  seen ; 
next  a  splendid  equipage,  emblazoned  with  arms,  drawn 
by  high-stepping  Andalusian  horses,  would  be  a 
waggonette,  its  days  of  prosperity  long  over,  drawn  by 
one  or  two  mules  whose  bones  were  in  evidence  and  the 
harness  tied  up  with  pieces  of  string. 

The  driver  was  quite  in  keeping  with  this  antediluvian 
turnout :  on  his  head  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  his  face 
covered  with  a  stubble  of  some  days'  growth,  the  last 
remnant  of  a  cigarette  thrust  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  waistband,  once  red,  now  a  dirty  brown.  Most 
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of  the  occupants  were  in  conventional  costumes,  some 
with  silk  hats  and  frock  coats,  women  with  hats  of  so- 
called  Parisian  fashion,  apeing  their  social  superiors. 
There  they  stolidly  sat  as  if  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
respectability.  This  pale  bourgeois  imitation  shocked 
one.  It  seemed  a  caricature  of  the  custom  of  one's  own 
country,  it  accentuated  its  artificiality. 

I  walked  away  with  an  indefinable  feeling  of  shame. 
I  could  see  in  the  distance  that  lovely,  graceful  minaret 
from  whose  summit  in  ancient  days  the  faithful  were 
summoned  to  prayer.  I  would  mount  it  and  try  to 
recapture  that  feeling  of  romance  that  is  in  this  land  of 
"  Maria  Santissima." 

Never  does  the  town  look  as  Moorish  as  when  viewed 
from  the  tower.  Below  are  the  flat-roofed  houses; 
almost  at  our  feet  the  old  Moorish  palace  and  its 
gardens,  and  the  yellow  muddy  river,  which  still  bears  its 
Arabic  name,  runs  lazily  to  the  sea. 

Away  in  the  hazy  distance  is  the  jagged  edges  of  the 
Sierra  of  Ronda,  whose  fierce  folk  so  long  defied  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  Christian  "  caballeros."  The  scent  of 
orange  blossom  hangs  in  the  air,  mingled  with  the  scent 
of  innumerable  plants  and  flowers  from  the  patios  and 
balconies.  Memories  of  Moorish  and  Christian 
chivalry  sweep  through  the  mind,  of  the  learning  and 
culture  these  Eastern  people  brought  to  this  dark  conti- 
nent, who  left  their  trace  wherever  they  camped,  and 
like  the  Normans  in  England  gave  strength  to  the 
language. 

To  many  this  day  the  great  call  was  to  a  sport  which 
the  Arab,  with  his  great  love  for  his  horses,  would  not 
have  endured.  A  sport  which  foreigners  go  to  see  with 
prejudiced  eyes,  boast  about  its  picturesqueness,  cant 
about  its  cruelty  and  degradation,  and,  if  chance  offers, 
revisit  the  bullring.  The  "  corrida"  is  certainly  one  of 
the  sights  of  the  world.  The  huge  ring  on  which  is 
enacted  the  afternoon's  tragedy  is  an  immense  circular 
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expanse  of  bright  yellow  sand,  and  around  it  the  great 
amphitheatre,  half  in  shadow.  On  the  sunny  side  the 
spectators  are  splendid  in  all  colours,  yellow,  red,  green, 
crimson  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  fans,  parasols,  and 
mantillas  bedecked  with  flowers.  On  the  shady  side  the 
colours  are  not  so  flamboyant,  and  are  quite  over- 
shadowed by  the  wide  black  sombreros  of  the  men. 

Above  all  the  din  of  voices  could  be  heard  the  raucous 
cries  of  "  Agua,  agua  fresca  "  from  the  water-sellers 
with  their  great  jars,  and  of  the  merchants  selling  their 
oranges,  fans,  newspapers,  and  pictures  of  the  torerors. 

There  is  a  gorgeous  ceremony  and  elaborate  ritual  at 
the  bullfights  not  easily  understood  by  the  stranger, 
which  must  be  executed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
law  of  this  national  sport. 

The  trumpet  sounds,  and  to  a  noisy,  clanging,  trium- 
phal march  a  gay  cavalcade  of  horsemen  and  footmen 
enter  the  ring  and  greet  the  president,  who  flings  to  their 
chief  a  key  with  which  to  open  the  great  door  of  the 
cell.  In  a  few  moments  a  bull  rushes  out,  then  stops, 
dazed  with  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  shouts  from 
thousands  of  throats.  It  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
breed,  as  befitted  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  its 
enormous  horns  so  widespreading  that  "  a  blackbird 
might  sing  on  the  point  of  one  horn  without  being 
heard  from  the  point  of  the  other,"  as  an  enthusiastic 
rhapsodist  once  described  a  bull  of  a  famous  fight. 

Before  the  fight  really  starts,  and  this  is  the  saddest 
and  cruellest  part,  the  poor  blindfolded  Rocinantes, 
which  have  already  borne  more  than  their  share  of  work 
in  this  life,  have  first  to  suffer  an  unnecessary  martyr- 
dom. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  as  if  conscious  of  its  fate, 
the  horse  is  made  to  face  the  bull,  which  rushes  at  it, 
and,  pierced  by  the  bull's  horns,  it  staggers  away,  tread- 
ing with  each  step  on  its  dragging  entrails,  which,  as  if 
this  were  not  cruelty  enough,  are  roughly  pushed  in  and 
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stuffed  with  hay,  the  horse  being  compelled  once  more 
by  its  iron-sheathed  rider  to  face  the  maddened  bull. 

It  dies  on  the  bloody  sand,  unnoticed,  unmourned,  and 
without  a  groan,  after  having  borne  faithfully  its  rider 
out  of  danger. 

When  the  curtain  drops  on  this  scene  the  remainder 
of  the  act  is  a  fascinating  exhibition  of  skill. 

The  lithe,  light-limbed  "  banderillero,"  on  whose  em- 
broideries the  sunlight  flashes  in  iridescent  hues,  deftly 
places  the  "  banderillos"  on  each  side  of  the  bull's  neck 
as  it  rushes  at  him,  the  horns  of  the  infuriated  animal 
missing  him  only  by  inches.  After  the  "toreros" 
further  tire  out  the  bull  by  tempting  it  to  rush  at  their 
red  cloaks  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  drums  announce 
the  final  death  stroke  and  the  "  espada"  appears  before 
the  president,  bows,  swears  he  will  kill  even  at  the  cost 
of  his  life.  Silence  falls  on  the  crowd,  all  stretch  out 
their  necks,  devouring  their  idol  with  their  eyes.  He 
steps  forth  alone,  sword  in  hand  concealed  by  a  cloth, 
and  advances  slowly  towards  the  bull. 

Suddenly  it  charges  him,  smartly  he  springs  at  one 
side,  passing  the  cloth  over  the  head  of  the  bull. 

Now  he  would  stamp  on  the  sand  with  his  foot,  in- 
citing the  animal  to  attack,  and  again  the  bull  would 
rush  at  him  and  his  rag,  the  man's  only  movement  being 
to  throw  his  body  slightly  to  one  side,  to  the  rapturous 
plaudits  of  the  admiring  crowd.  When  by  his  skill  he 
compels  it  to  take  the  position  he  requires,  he  bares  his 
sword,  and  with  outstretched  arm,  muscles  taut,  he 
thrusts  the  sword  through  the  spine  of  the  charging 
bull,  which,  if  struck  true,  falls  on  its  knees,  its  muzzle 
touching  the  sand,  and  rolls  over  on  its  side  dead,  'mid 
thunders  of  applause  and  the  showering  of  hats  and 
cigars  in  the  ring.  The  carcase  is  dragged  away  by  a 
gaily-caparisoned  team  of  mules,  fresh  sand  is  thrown 
down  to  hide  the  ugly  bloodstains  already  turning  black, 
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and  the  stage  is  ready  for  a  similar  act  to  be  repeated 
five  times  more. 

The  preliminaries  are  repulsive,  and  an  abomination 
to  many  Spaniards  as  to  strangers,  still,  though  all  sport 
is  relatively  cruel,  this  will  compare  more  than  favour- 
ably with  our  fox  or  stag  hunts  or  pheasant  battues,  for 
in  Spain  the  man  does  adventure  his  life  against  the 
life  of  the  bull,  and  his  agility  and  knowledge  against  its 
fury  and  strength. 

It  had  been  a  great  day's  sport;  the  three  matadors 
had  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  joyous  and  critical 
spectators.  Unconscious  of  the  smell  of  blood  which 
permeated  the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  of  the  bull  now 
being  dragged  out,  his  legs  stiff  and  his  glassy  eyes 
gazing  up  at  the  sky,  the  jostling  crowd  passed  noisily 
out. 

Later  the  great  heroes  swagger  along,  serene  as  the 
gods,  and  conscious  of  their  worth,  to  receive  the  fulsome 
adulation  of  the  attendant  admirers. 

The  strait,  tortuous  streets  were  full  of  brightness  and 
elegance.  The  "  feria"  is  especially  a  woman's  festival, 
and  the  Andalusian  women  in  all  their  beauty  and 
witchery  were  wearing  shawls  of  such  lively  colours  as 
to  be  as  vivid  as  flames  and  withal  an  incomparable 
grace  and  naturalness  of  movement  unrivalled  in  the 
world. 

In  a  side  street  a  lover  was  talking  to  his  chosen  one 
in  the  balcony  above,  and  here  and  there  one  more 
daring  whispering  through  the  bars  the  eternal  story 
whilst  holding  her  hand  in  his.  But  no  street  is  so 
characteristic  of  this  city,  the  heart  of  Spain,  as  its  main 
artery  and  chief  bazaar,  Calle  de  las  Sierpes,  in  which 
only  foot  passengers  are  allowed.  An  awning  shades 
its  whole  length  from  the  heat.  There  the  aristocrat,  a 
martyr  to  the  conventions  in  his  hot  black  clothes  and 
stiff  collar  and  shirt,  sits  in  a  big  armchair  in  the  shaded 
room  of  his  club  open  to  the  street,  lazily  discussing  the 
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events  of  the  day  or  commenting  on  the  passers  by. 
From  the  busy  caf^s  compliments  of  the  most  violent 
kind  are  fired  at  many  of  the  ladies,  which  would  need 
refining  to  be  acceptable  to  the  more  delicate  senses  of 
the  northerner,  but  which  they  seem  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Crowds  pass  and  repass,  the  hawkers  cry  their  wares, 
and  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  the  unceasing  buzz  of 
voices. 

In  the  evening  all  Seville  and  the  thousands  of  visitors 
from  other  parts  of  Spain  who  come  to  witness  this 
great  picnic  of  three  days,  go  to  the  great  prado  just 
outside  the  city  and  close  to  its  finest  parks  and  prome- 
nades. 

Here  are  erected  rows  of  wooden  buildings,  "  casetas" 
or  little  houses  consisting  of  one  room,  open  to  view  on 
the  front  side  and  furnished  chiefly  by  chairs,  a  piano 
and  flowers.  In  each  is  a  family,  and  the  sounds  of 
castanets  and  guitars  fill  the  air.  Crowds  gather 
opposite  them,  but  seeming  quite  unconscious  of  their 
presence  the  ladies  and  children  are  dancing  the  grace- 
ful Sevillian  "  Seguidilla,"  some  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tinkling  piano,  so  incongruous,  but  most  to  the 
thrumming  of  the  guitar.  The  older  ones  of  the  family 
sit  round,  simple  and  sincere  in  their  enjoyment  as  only 
those  can  be  to  whom  life  is  a  joy  in  itself.  The  attitude 
of  the  people  watching  was  one  of  quiet  pleasure,  with 
no  trace  of  rowdiness  or  drunkenness.  The  broad 
avenues  are  lit  up  by  thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns,  each 
having  its  different  scheme  of  colouring.  The  paths 
in  the  park,  fragrant  with  the  perfumes  of  the  south,  are 
deserted,  the  sad  music  of  the  guitars  carry  faintly  on 
the  breeze,  and  as  one  walks  silently  through  them  one 
has  a  feeling  of  having  witnessed  a  scene  of  gracious 
gaiety.  A  holiday  which  is  a  holy  day. 

The  qualities  that  endear  men  to  us  are  those  that  are 
impossible  to  acquire,  and  so  different  to  ours  is  the 
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Andalusian  outlook  on  life  that  in  his  inherent  character 
lies  his  fascination  for  those  who  see  him  with  a  friendly 
eye.  The  reality  of  life  is  for  him  to  enjoy  the  world 
in  which  he  lives,  and  he  has  that  sense  of  being  a 
player  in  it  which  only  young  children  in  the  north 
attain. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  memories  of  Spain  is  its 
dancing,  in  it  she  expresses  her  very  spirit  and  the 
fundamental  truths  of  life.  So  natural  to  her  genius  is 
it  that  it  cannot  be  transplanted,  it  seems  unable  to  sur- 
vive in  another  atmosphere  where  it  may  be  viewed  by  a 
passive  or  unsympathetic  audience.  It  is  the  most 
living  art  in  Spain,  but  it  is  a-dying.  To  see  it  at  its 
best  you  must  go  to  Seville  in  Fair  week,  but  you  are 
not  invited  by  poster  on  every  corner,  you  must  seek 
the  cafe,  and  your  quest  will  be  well  rewarded. 

The  room  is  low,  the  air  thick  with  smoke,  almost  all 
the  tables  on  the  sanded  floor  are  occupied  by  talka- 
tive groups.  You  attract  the  attention  of  the  waiters 
by  a  clap  of  the  hands  after  the  Moorish  fashion. 

On  one  side  is  a  platform  on  which  are  seated  six  or 
seven  girls  in  a  row.  They  pass  jokes  occasionally  with 
some  of  their  acquaintances  in  the  front,  now  and  then 
one  will  walk  to  a  mirror  at  the  side  of  the  stage  and 
adjust  her  hair.  At  each  end  of  the  row  are  two  men 
with  guitars  and  bandurrias,  a  kind  of  mandolin  guitar. 
Suddenly  the  women  begin  to  clap  their  hands  in  a 
strange  rhythm,  monotonous  at  first,  but  which  at  length 
stirs  the  blood,  and  the  men  sweep  their  hands  across 
the  strings  of  their  instruments.  One  would  break  into 
a  half-wild  song,  the  rhythmic  clapping  and  the  haunt- 
ing wail  would  then  almost  die  out,  only  to  burst  forth 
again,  and  after  a  few  moments,  as  the  sound  rises  in 
intensity,  one  of  the  girls,  as  if  seized  with  a  frenzy, 
leaps  up. 

In  her  long  dress,  that  falls  in  folds  to  the  ground, 
she  stands  for  an  instant  motionless,  then  her  arms,  her 
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fingers  and  her  body  begin  to  move.  She  wakes  as  it 
were  from  a  dream.  The  wild  melody  from  the  guitars 
trembles  in  the  air,  everyone  in  the  room  is  silent,  but  as 
the  Eastern-like  music  creeps  into  their  veins  they  en- 
courage the  dancer  with  cries  of  Ol£,  Vaya,  and  other 
interjections.  She  was  speaking  to  them  in  a  language 
they  knew,  thereby  achieving  the  purpose  of  her  art.  The 
inspiriting  clapping  of  hands  continues,  with  sudden 
snatches  of  singing  from  her  assistants  which  are  in- 
tended to  stimulate  and  support  her. 

She  writhes  like  a  snake,  she  thrusts  her  body  back- 
wards and  forwards,  every  part  is  a  fury  of  movement, 
the  audience  with  their  clapping  and  their  stamping 
as  excited  as  the  dancer.  The  music  gradually  fades 
away,  the  undulations  of  the  body  grow  less  and  less 
violent,  and  she  sinks  in  her  chair  exhausted. 

It  was  life  itself,  simple  and  passionate,  that  was 
expressed  in  that  dance,  it  interpreted  for  us  as  no  words 
could  the  attitude  of  these  people. 

They  live  in  and  for  the  moment  and  are  happy 
thereby,  for  theirs  is  the  profound  wisdom  of  perpetual 
youth,  that  magic  period. 

As  we  emerge  into  the  night,  a  night  of  large  and 
plentiful  stars  in  the  wonderful  southern  sky,  we  could 
hear  from  afar  a  long-drawn-out  sound,  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  night  watchman,  lantern  in  hand,  calling  out  the 
time  o'  night.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  the  mediaeval  world. 
The  sense  of  enchantment  remained  until  the  end. 
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a  nation's  poetry,  it  is  not  unlike  what  it  is 
with  a  man's  life  :  it  passes  through  four  distinct 
stages.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  English  poetry.  From 
Caedmon,  on  through  Chaucer,  to  Spenser,  it  treasures 
the  thoughts  and  dreams  of  a  people  in  its  youth  ;  from 
Spenser  to  Milton  it  records  the  imaginative  flights  of 
a  nation  rollicking  in  the  full  vigour  and  freshness  of  its 
early  adult  age;  from  Milton  to  Pope  it  reveals  the 
colder  mentality  of  early  middle  age,  less  flighty,  and 
more  given  to  the  hard  logic  of  facts;  and  finally  from 
Pope  to  more  recent  times,  it  manifests  all  the  character- 
istics of  older,  more  mature,  and  more  experienced  years, 
when  the  true  poetical  instinct  once  more  flowers  out  in 
greater,  though  more  subdued,  beauty.  The  third 
stage  in  question  as  regards  English  poetry  covers 
roughly  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
death  of  Pope.  This  period  witnesses  a  distinct  change 
of  style  in  poetry.  The  Elizabethan  natural  style  had 
become  wordy  and  extravagant.  It  bristled  with  quaint 
conceits  and  far-fetched  metaphors.  The  natural  style 
had  become  unnatural.  The  unconsciously  artless  but 
real  art  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  had  grown  artifi- 
cial in  the  hands  of  these  later  poets  because  it  was 
unregulated  by  any  true  rules  of  art  either  unconscious 
or  conscious.  Shakespeare's  harp,  whose  great  art  was 
self-creative  and  unforced,  had  been  transformed  into 
Cowley's  sounding  cymbal,  empty  and  lifeless,  a  noise 
without  music.  Donne's  description  of  a  sea-voyage  in 
such  a  passage  as 

There  note   they   the   ship's  sickness  —  the   mast   shaked   with    an 
ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist  with  a  salt  dropsy  clogged 

reveals  the  abyss  of  bathos  into  which  the  so-called  meta- 
physical school  had  plunged  our  national  poetry. 
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At  last  this  absurdity  had  gone  so  far,  that  a  call  for 
more  true  art  in  poetry  was  made.  This  desire  arose 
through  the  influence  of  Milton,  also,  partly,  through 
the  European  movement  of  inquiry  into  truth  and  con- 
duct. The  result  was  the  rise  of  a  critical  form  of  poetry, 
seeking  to  express  itself  with  more  neatness  and  finish. 
It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  Wills's  coffee-house  was 
the  grave  of  the  old  fantastic  style,  as  it  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  new  poetical  art,  for  it  was  John 
Dryden,  who  reigned  so  gloriously  supreme  and  played 
the  despot  in  that  noted  lyth  century  London  cafe,  who 
gave  this  new  method  in  art  a  fresh  vigour.  Pope  per- 
fected the  new  style.  The  rise  of  this  artificial  style 
gave  the  natural  poetry  of  the  true  Elizabethans  its 
coup  de  grace.  An  intellectual  poetry  uninfluenced  by 
the  feeling  entered  into  the  arena,  and  banished  the  great 
passions  of  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had  sung  in 
immortal  lines. 

If  Nature  were  able  to  articulate  plain  English  speech, 
it  would  say  to  Pope's  passages  of  natural  descriptions  : 
"  I  know  you  not."  The  English  literature  of  the  i8th 
century,  the  literature  of  our  "Augustan  Age,"  was 
foul  with  unbridled  slander.  It  was  honoured  in  dis- 
honour in  the  interest  of  political  parties.  It  owned  the 
sway  of  a  shameless  trinity — Flattery,  and  abuse,  and 
stupidity. 

The  lyth  century  was,  moreover,  the  age  of  science. 
In  1662  was  founded  the  Royal  Society.  Here  the 
efforts  were  noble.  The  period  in  question  bears  among 
its  distinguished  men  the  honoured  name  of  Newton. 
Further,  those  days  witnessed  much  intellectual  inquiry 
of  the  right  stamp  into  political  and  religious  questions. 
John  Locke  and  David  Hume  lived  and  speculated  in 
those  days.  The  interest  in  knowledge  was  general  and 
varied.  Just  a  glance  at  John  Evelyn's  wonderful  mis- 
cellany of  subjects — painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
timber,  gardening,  commerce,  and  other  things  galore — 
suffices  to  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  the  number  and  variety 
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of  intellectual  interests  that  then  obtained,  indicating 
the  searching  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  foregoing  introductory  words  will  help  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  in  the  last  decades  of  the  iyth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th,  that  is,  the  period 
extending  from  1677  [tne  vear  of  Spinoza's  death]  to 
1781  [the  year  of  the  appearance  of  Kant's  "  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason"],  thinkers  and  poets  lost  sight  of  the 
deeper  universe,  being  engaged  exclusively  with  facts 
and  problems.  While  Nature,  Imagination,  and 
Passion  decayed  in  the  works  of  the  poets,  Philosophers 
on  their  part  could  only  see  and  read  the  world  in  the 
light  of  the  bare  understanding.  It  was  an  era  of 
Reflection,  not  Imagination.  Even  Reason  itself  was 
put  on  its  trial,  and  forced  to  self-defence.  Men's 
thoughts  were  fastened  upon  the  limitations  of  know- 
ledge and  of  human  nature.  Thinkers  were  not  sure 
of  anything.  Not  even  in  Reason  and  Experience  was 
the  still  small  voice  audible  to  them.  Hence,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  fact  that  thinkers  were  slowly 
driven  to  the  study  of  human  nature  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Physical  Universe.  Whereas  Descartes,  early 
in  the  I7th  century,  was  interested  in  eternal  truth, 
Locke  and  Hume  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of  Man 
himself.  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing "  saw  the  light  in  1689.  Locke  gave  but  short 
shrift  to  all  so-called  innate  ideas,  or  what  are  called  in- 
born faculties  for  distinguishing  truths.  He  stimulated 
a  closer  and  more  scientific  analysis  of  the  mind.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  occult.  He  scorned 
any  suggestion  of  the  mysterious  being  hidden  in  the 
mind.  He  had  a  perfect  horror  of  the  mystical.  To 
him  the  mind  of  the  child  was  blank.  What  happened 
was  that  experience  wrote  everything  on  our  mental 
tabula  rasa.  We  build  up  our  inner  world  out  of  sense- 
experience,  as  the  bee  builds  the  cells  of  the  honey- 
comb out  of  pollen.. 

Now    to    venture    on     a   criticism    of   this   empiric 
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philosophy,  self-analysis  has  its  invaluable  uses  in  the 
mental  and  social  orders,  but  it  can't  be  gainsaid  that 
self-analysis  also  leads  to  scepticism. 

Locke's  method  of  self-analysis  in  the  science  of 
psychology,  led  directly  to  the  philosophical  scepticism 
of  David  Hume.  Hume  taught  that  our  minds  consist 
only  of  impressions  and  ideas,  impressions  being  the 
experiences  of  sense,  the  picture,  say,  of  a  tree,  conjured 
up  by  hearing,  sight,  touch,  smell  and  taste,  while  ideas 
are  remembered  copies  of  these  experiences  of  sense. 
The  picture  of  the  tree  we  retain  in  the  mind  after  the 
tree  has  vanished  from  our  sight.  Hume  would  say  that 
trees,  houses,  horses,  men  in  khaki  as  they  appear  to  us, 
are  merely  pictures — the  work  of  the  senses — held  up 
before  our  minds  to  contemplate  and  enjoy.  The  mind 
itself  does  no  thought-building ;  it  is  a  passive  spectator, 
no  more,  viewing  the  show.  This  will  give  us  a  rough 
idea  of  i8th  century  English  philosophy.  There  is  here 
no  light  thrown  on  causation,  no  effort  made  to  account 
for  any  real  connection  of  events.  Hume  expresses  the 
extreme  limit  of  i8th  century  philosophical  scepticism. 
It  is  easily  understood  that  an  age  of  cold  understand- 
ing, whose  spirit  was  saturated  with  doubt,  was  not  con- 
genial to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  nobler  poetry. 
Passion,  imagination,  and  true  appreciation  of  life  and 
nature,  become  languid  and  die  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
Nevertheless,  though  doubt  has  no  value  in  itself,  it  has 
value  in  what  it  leads  to.  Pre-Socratic  Greece  was  an 
age  of  doubt,  but  it  gave  birth  to  Socrates,  and  produced 
Plato.  The  last  century  B.C.  was  ironed  by  the 
spirit  of  doubt,  but  it  prepared  the  Roman  Empire 
for  the  new  faith,  and  eventually  created  Christianity. 
Again  the  great  age  of  doubt  before  the  Renaissance 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation. 

And  the  sceptical  age  of  Pope  and  Hume  ultimately 
drove  the  leading  minds  from  the  study  of  nature,  to  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  human  conscience,  and 
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of  the  human  heart  and  soul,  and  made  the  path  easy 
for  the  march  forward  of  humanity,  and  the  victory  of 
the  spirit  over  great  evils — a  great  story  of  universal 
progress  of  the  world  of  men,  extending  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  recent  times.  One  glorious  aspect  of  this 
divine  becoming,  actualised  in  the  modern  life  of  man, 
was  the  birth  of  great  poetry  just  a  few  decades  later. 
.  The  change  was  at  hand.  When  Cowper  -was  urged 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  "  Sofa,"  a  poem  which  grew 
before  it  was  finished  into  "  The  Task"  (1785),  little  did 
he  dream  that  his  new  work  would  mark  the  first  certain 
change  in  style  from  the  artificial  Augustan  poetry  into 
that  of  the  Romantic  period,  poetry  written  with  an  art 
so  artless  as  to  manifest  almost  a  natural  style.  There 
was  also  a  change  of  subject  in  English  poetry.  The 
Age  of  Pope  sang  exclusively  of  man.  But  with  the 
flowering  of  Thomson,  Collins,  Dyer,  Akenside,  Gold- 
smith, and  the  two  Wartons,  poetry  began  to  give  more 
space  to  nature  apart  from  man.  Town-poetry  was 
being  replaced  by  country-poetry.  This  pleasure  in 
nature  grew  slowly  into  the  main  subject  of  poetry, 
culminating  at  no  distant  date  in  the  love  of  nature  for 
its  own  sake.  This  return  to  nature  was  followed 
closely  by  a  further  change  of  subject — Man,  contem- 
plated as  independent  of  nation,  class,  and  caste. 
Thomson  sympathises  with  the  Siberian  exiles  and  the 
Mecca  pilgrims;  Goldsmith  sang  of  the  poor,  and  with 
Goldsmith  we  find  Cowper,  Crabbe,  and  Burns  dealing 
with  the  same  theme.  The  Muse  of  Blake  cried  for  the 
restoration  to  English  poetry  of  the  old  "poetic  passion." 
He  is  full  of  the  love  of  home,  of  children,  and  of  animals. 
In  his  "  Songs  of  Innocence"  he  anticipated  the  simple 
poetry  of  common  things  which  makes  Wordsworth's 
"  Lyrical  Ballads"  (1798)  so  tenderly  sweet  and  ex- 
quisitely delightful.  Blake  was  a  real  mystic  searching 
after  the  true  aims  of  life.  And  at  last  we  are  fairly 
launched  out  on  the  magic  sea  of  Coleridge's  imagina- 
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tive  phantasy,  and  Wordsworth's  poetical  witcheries  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  his  joy  in  ordinary  things. 

Among  the  various  causes  that  went  to.  the  making  of 
this  new  poetry,  we  might  name  the  perfection  of  a  good 
prose  style  chiselled  by  Addison  and  Steele  in  the 
"  Spectator "  and  the  "  Tatler,"  by  Fielding  and 
Richardson  in  the  novel,  and  by  Dryden  and  Pope  in 
poetry.  The  long  peace  enjoyed  in  the  i8th  century 
was  another  contributory  cause.  The  growth  of  the 
press  was  another.  The  opening  out  of  more  easy 
access  to  the  continent  must  not  be  ignored.  The  great 
progress  made  by  historical  and  political  science  was 
not  without  influence.  We  might  also  mention  the 
appearance  of  the  cyclopaedias,  the  multiplication  of 
popular  miscellanies,  the  rise  of  the  literature  of  criti- 
cism, and  the  increase  of  books  of  biography  and  travel. 
The  revival  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
brought  with  it  a  more  artistic  form  of  poetry.  The 
study  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  and  that  of  earlier  poets 
like  Chaucer  also  told ;  while  interest  in  the  romantic 
past,  aided  by  the  publication  of  Percy's  "  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry"  in  1765,  was  not  the  least  of 
the  causes  that  led  up  to  the  bursting  upon  literary  Eng- 
land of  the  new  romantic  poetry  of  a  century  ago.  In 
the  early  decades  of  the  i8th  century  Bishop  Berkeley 
gave  voice  to  a  profound  spiritual  idealism.  His  power- 
ful and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  later  romantic 
movement  in  English  poetry  cannot  be  denied.  Words- 
worth is  Berkeley  polished. 

Now  the  Augustan  age  of  Pope,  which  coincided  with 
the  reign  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Hume,  starved  the  inner  life.  This  was  fatal  to  high 
creative  poetry.  We  have  traced  the  gradual  return 
to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  man  and  nature  in  the 
poetry  of  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Blake  and  Goldsmith.  This 
was  due  to  many  causes  as  we  have  indicated.  But  the 
principal  cause  was  the  rediscovery  of  the  inner  life 
mainly  effected  by  German  philosophy  in  the  i8th  cen- 
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tury.  This  study  of  man's  inner  life  bore  fruit  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century  in  the  great  romantic  move- 
ment in  English  and  European  literature.  With 
Rousseau  began  a  new  era  of  sentimental  piety  which 
both  led  the  way  to  and  culminated  in  Kant.  With 
this  goal  attained,  European  thought  was  transformed. 
Once  more  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  Europe  plunged 
into  the  great  problems  of  the  spirit.  The  spiritual 
pulse  of  humanity  beat  in  rhythmic  hope  and  beauty. 
The  soul  of  the  world  regained  its  health.  Freedom 
and  humanity  regained  hold  on  the  minds  of  men.  Men 
rediscovered  the  inner  life,  and  with  this  recovery  of 
mental  balance  and  spiritual  sanity,  they  created  the 
modern  world.  The  inner  life  is  much  more  than  mere 
experience.  Locke's  account  is  only  half  the  truth. 
What  the  other  half  is,  Kant  and  his  successors  shall 
teach  us.  What  are  Kant's  main  ideas  ? 

The  central  thought  in  Kant  is,  that  things  in  space 
[mountains,  clouds,  &c.]  and  events  in  time  [the  sign- 
ing of  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  &c.] 
are  only  appearances.  The  things  known  to  the  senses 
[trees,  rivers,  rocks,  sheep,  houses,  &c.]  are  shadows. 
The  pageant  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  is  a  mere  show. 
But  further,  all  objects  in  space  and  time  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  mind's  activity.  Again,  such  relations  as 
cause  and  effect  are  the  creation  of  the  mind.  For 
example,  the  connection  of  the  tides  with  the  moon  does 
not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  The  relation  between  the  sun  and  the  har- 
vest, or  that  between  the  forms,  colours  and  habits  of 
flowers  on  the  one  side,  and  the  life  of  insects  on  the 
other  side,  does  not  exist  apart  from  the  mind  which  per- 
ceives them  and  reflects  upon  them.  What  exists  behind 
the  show-world  of  sense  is  unknown  and  unknowable. 
What  lies  in  the  background  of  the  sensible  universe,  or 
what  constitutes  "  things  in  themselves"  [Kant's 
phrases],  is  beyond  our  limited  vision. 

The  mind  is  more  than  the  passive  recipient  of  "  Im- 
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pressions"  (here  Kant  diverges  greatly  from  Hume). 
The  mind  is  a  creative  builder,  or  artist,  using  the  stuff 
of  experience  manufactured  by  the  senses  to  build  up  the 
universe.  The  mind  is  thus  able  to  produce  genuine 
knowledge.  Furthermore,  it  possesses  real  resources  of 
its  own  which  it  uses  in  the  making  of  knowledge.  But 
this  mind  in  question  is  not  your  mind  or  mine,  but  this 
absolute  self  is  the  mind  which  thinks  and  wills  in  me 
when  I  think  or  will  aright.  It  enters  my  brain  and 
nervous  system,  as  ether  permeates  matter,  and  makes 
use  of  every  cell  for  the  purpose  of  functioning  and 
expressing  itself. 

Now  it  is  self-evident  that  these  Kantian  ideas  mark 
a  distinct  return  to  the  inner  life.  They  opened  out 
vast  new  possibilities  for  the  adventure  of  thought  and 
of  the  spirit. 

Kant's  system  is  transcendental ;  a  thing  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  so  cold  and  forbidding.  He  bases  morality 
on  reason  rather  than  on  sentiment.  In  1784  appeared 
the  first  part  of  Herder's  "  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History,"  an  epoch-making  book.  Herder  dealt  with  the 
emotional  side  of  the  human  soul.  He  was  a  mystic, 
and  his  mysticism,  combining  aesthetic  taste,  with  noble 
feeling  and  ideal  pathos,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
romanticism  of  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries.  According 
to  him,  all  things  in  the  universe  are  the  active  expres- 
sions of  the  divine  force.  God  is  the  primal  being  in 
all  being,  the  primal  force  in  all  forces,  the  supreme 
reason  in  the  world.  He  is  the  invisible,  the  one  in  the 
many.  He  manifests  Himself  in  the  whole  of  nature, 
in  the  same  way  that  life  incarnates  itself  in  the  leaves 
of  the  forest,  in  the  colours  of  flowers,  in  the  activities  of 
insects,  and  in  the  ways  of  birds.  In  Herder's  mysti- 
cism and  theistic  pantheism  the  inner  life  as  an  object 
of  study  and  contemplation  has  found  itself  once  more. 

Another  successor  of  Kant  was  Schleiermacher.  He 
put  still  more  stress  on  Herder's  idea  of  God  disclosing 
Himself  to  man  through  the  latter's  sympathetic  intui- 
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tions.  Intuitions  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  universe. 
That  was  Schleiermacher's  view.  Intuition  combined 
with  feeling  gives  us  a  true  vision  of  the  eternal. 

Of  still  more  importance  in  German  philosophy  is 
Fichte.  Fichte  regarded  all  things  that  exist  in  the 
cosmos,  stars  and  worms  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  of 
man  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  outpouring  creations  of 
our  mental  activity.  All  cosmic  wealth  has  its  source 
in  the  depths  of  our  endless  nature.  Hence  to  plumb 
the  abysses  of  human  personality  is  to  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  all  things.  Our  world  is  the 
expression  of  our  character.  A  man  sees  himself  in  all 
he  sees.  One's  life  is  in  work.  No  toil,  no  conscious- 
ness. This  is  putting  in  Fichtean  way  what  the 
romanticists  (the  two  Schlegels,  Novalis,  Fieck,  and 
Schelling)  put  in  another  way.  Dream  out  your  world, 
they  would  say.  This  vast  universe  about  us  is  but  a 
dream  of  the  inner  life. 

Schelling  is  another  great  name.  He  taught  that  the 
outer  world  of  sense  has  no  existence  except  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit.  And  there  is  but  one  spirit,  but 
this  spirit  extends  far  beyond  man's  little  self.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  nature.  Hence  to  find  it,  read  and  study 
nature's  golden  book.  In  nature  we  see  the  life  of 
humanity  typified  and  symbolised.  For  spirit  reveals 
itself  to,  and  comes  to  itself  in  man  only  because  it  has 
embodied  and  expressed  itself  first  in  nature. 

It  follows  that  the  outer  world  is  but  the  thoughts, 
the  dreams,  the  creative  activities  of  God  shown  to  our 
eyes;  and  that  our  own  inner  world  is  but  God's  dreams 
and  thoughts  and  love  flashed  on  the  divine  mind  :  God 
becoming  conscious  of  himself  in  Keats'  longing  for 
beauty  and  Burns'  love-emotions.  The  world  of  the 
senses  is  but  the  visible  garment  of  the  one  eternal 
spirit.  The  whole  universe  is  one  glorious  life,  one 
orchestral  music,  in  whose  contemplation  the  mystic 
soul  rejoices. 

By  this  time  the  great  miracle  is  wrought.    German 
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idealism  brought  a  new  life  and  a  new  movement  into 
poetry,  as  well  as  a  complete  revolution  in  the  minds  of 
men.  The  despotic  sway  of  the  cold  understanding  of 
the  i8th  century  fled  before  the  new  dawn.  "  A  return 
to  nature  and  natural  emotions"  has  become  the  watch- 
word. Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
are  intoxicated  with  the  new  wine  of  this  new  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  and  life.  The  mechanical  nature  of  Pope 
and  Hume  and  the  dead  nature  of  Cowper,  robbed  of  its 
divinity,  is  once  more  transformed  into  a  living  soul,  full 
of  organic  music.  The  soul  of  man  took  possession  of 
nature  and  re-animated  her. 

The  new  romanticism  in  England  found  its  justifica- 
tion in  German  philosophy.  The  words  of  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and,  later,  Browning, 
are  saturated  by  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  this  great 
idealism. 

Carlyle's  gospel  of  work  is  derived  from  Fichte's 
ethical  idealism.  His  conception  of  the  "  everlasting 
yea"  and  "  everlasting  no"  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  German  thinkers  and  poets  of  the  romantic 
efflorescence.  His  "divine  idea  of  the  world"  as  the 
substantial  background  of  the  show-world;  his  view  of 
sorrow  as  a  builder  of  character  and  goodness,  his  re- 
iteration of  the  fact  that  happiness  is  not  the  chief  or 
highest  end  of  human  effort,  and  his  emphasis  on  self- 
renunciation  as  the  initiatory  creative  force  of  real  moral 
life  in  its  beginnings,  are,  all  of  them,  the  principal 
threads  of  a  noble  web  of  an  ethical  idealism  after  the 
manner  of  Fichte,  Herder,  and  Goethe. 

Coleridge  studied  Lessing  and  Kant,  Jacobi  and 
Schelling.  His  indebtedness  to  Schleiermacher  was 
considerable.  There  appears  "  a  violence  of  words  and 
ideas"  in  his  verses  that  betrays  the  German  Sturm  und 
Drang.  His  nature-theology  reflects  the  thoughts  of 
Fichte,  Herder  and  Schelling.  His  conception  of  the 
play  and  interplay  in  nature  of  a  vast  host  of  spirits, 
forming  or  working  spirits  they  may  be  called,  who  set 
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to  work  the  million  activities  of  organic  life,  is  expressed 
in  the  lines : — 

Ye  of  plastic  power,  that  interfused, 

Boll  through  the  grosser  and  material  mass, 

In  organising  surge — Holies  of  God. 

These  lines  recall  Schilling's  insistence  upon  the 
spiritual  significance  of  nature,  and  Herder's  idea  of  the 
ever  changing  phases  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  as  the 
expressions  of  the  divine  force. 

Later  he  reached  the  idea  of  the  outer  world  as  only 
phenomenal,  not  actual.  It  is  the  mind  that  builds  up 
the  form  of  things.  We  are  the  architects  of  nature. 
The  distinct  influence  of  Kant,  and  still  more  of  Fichte, 
is  visible  in  this  idea.  Nature  bursts  into  music  under 
the  spell  of  thought  in  man  : — 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 

Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 

That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps, 

Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 

At  once  the  Soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  glows  and  often  leaps  into 
transcendent  flame,  when  he  sings  of  "an  active 
principle"  subsisting  in  the  blue  sky,  in  the  changing 
clouds,  in  flower,  and  in  tree.  The 

Soul  of  all  the  worlds 

circulates  in 

The  moving  waters  and  the  invisible  air. 

Nature  is  alive  with  an  active  personality,  with  one 
life  and  will,  giving  to  everything,  the  meadow-daisy 
and  mountain  dell,  its  own  distinct  soul.  Nature  is  the 
visible  impersonation  of  God. 

"  The  Being  that  is  in  the  clouds  and  air"  is  a  living 
soul,  embodying  and  expressing  for  ever  the  eternity  of 
thought.  The  following  lines  in  the  Prelude  brings  this 
out  well : 
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Wisdom  and   spirit  of  the  Universe  ! 
Than  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  starlight  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  built  up  our  human  Soul. 

The  mantle  of  Herder's  mysticism  is  cast  on  Words- 
worth when  penning  these  lines.  It  is  Herder's  idea 
of  God  as  underived  universal  force  underlying  and  in- 
cluding all  the  forces  of  nature  that  we  have  here  with 
an  English  setting.  A  noble  theistic  optimism  this  of 
Wordsworth's  on  the  lines  of  Leibnitz,  Herder,  and 
Shaftesbury. 

Again,  there  is  great  philosophy  in  the  passage  :  — 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music ;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  together 
In  one  society.     How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Regrets,   vexations,   lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a  part, 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself  ! 

That  is,  the  harmony  between  the  spirit  in  nature  and 
that  in  the  mind  of  man,  enables  nature  to  reveal  her 
secrets  to  us.  It  is  held  that  this  is  a  Florentine  neo- 
platonist  idea.  But  probably  Wordsworth  got  at  least 
the  suggestion  of  it  from  Fichte,  who  makes  external 
nature  the  creation  of  our  minds,  while  this  creative  act 
of  ours  is  the  expression  of  God's  increasing  energy  in 
the  cosmos. 

.Browning  is  generally  designated  an  optimist  in  his 
outlook  upon  life.  But  his  optimism  has  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation to  it.  In  brief,  he  believes  and  teaches  that 
as  long  as  man  sticks  to  his  work  and  honours  his  rela- 
tion to  society  by  faithfulness  to  duty;  as  long  as  he 
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makes  a  good  fight  of  it  against  adversity,  he  can  face 
the  world  of  fate  with  assurance  and  cheerfulness.  The 
lines  I  quote  from  his  "  Bishop  Ploughman's  Apology" 
well  illustrate  this  point : — 

No,  when  the  fight  begins  within  himself, 

A  man's  worth  something.     God  stoops  o'er  his  head, 

Satan  looks  up  between  his  feet, — both  tug — 

He's  left,  himself,  in  the  middle  :  the  soul  awakens 

And  grows.     Prolong  that  battle  through  this  life. 

With  Browning,  that  is  the  way  of  life.  Character 
grows  through  struggle.  The  moral  man  is  the  fight- 
ing man.  Now  all  this  is  but  an  embodiment  in 
beautiful  poetry  of  the  philosophy  Hegel  taught  in  stiff 
prose.  The  essence  of  this  teaching  was  that  mind  and 
spirit  needed  an  external  world,  in  striving  to  know  and 
to  use  which,  they  might  develop  their  own  resources. 
The  useful  tool  is  made  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil ;  the  beautiful  thing  is  fashioned  between  the  brush 
and  the  canvas. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  theme  for  the  present. 
As  we  contemplate  the  great  minds  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  name,  with  their  cosmic  thoughts,  thoughts  that 
are  timeless,  heaven  fprbid  that  we  do  not  close  with 
anything  short  of  the  highest  optimism,  and  with  an 
infinite  faith  in  humanity  and  in  its  future.  Knowledge 
does  not  fail.  Works  of  art  and  beauty  are  immortal. 
Man's  immortality  is  only  measured  by  the  greatness  of 
his  thoughts,  the  vastness  of  his  dreams  and  the  noble- 
ness of  his  faith.  But  though  it  is  permissible  to  argue 
that  thought  and  knowledge  fail,  faith  goes  on  from 
defeat  to  victory.  It  never  falters. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 
We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 


CHRISTMAS    EVE. 
By  J.  H.  SWANN. 

all  due  regard  to  the  mandate  of  the  Fuel 
Controller,  we  must  have  at  least  one  good  fire 
at  Christmas,  however  we  may  fare  afterwards.  So 
bring  in  the  cobs,  and  for  our  Christmas  songs — 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 

Sing  them  till  the   night  expire. 

The  Great  War  took  away  our  maid,  so  it  is  my  job  to 
look  after  the  fuel,  and  as  it  is  kept  in  a  closed-up  shed 
at  the  garden-end  of  the  house,  I  put  on  my  cap  and  a 
light  overcoat.  For  there  is  something  of  a  wind  and 
the  night  is  rather  cold.  I  light  the  candle  in  a  three- 
windowed  lantern  and  then  go  forth.  A  flagged  path 
leads  to  the  shed,  and  as  I  tread  it,  the  warm  rays  from 
the  lantern  moving  before  me,  I  look  up  and  see  that  the 
stars  are  out,  gleaming  and  twinkling  as  though  sharing 
the  human  joy  of  Christmas.  How  vast  the  expanse  of 
the  be-gemmed  darkness  ajbove  ! 

Across  the  fields  that  lie  beyond  the  garden  fence 
I  can  see  the  scattered  lights  of  an  occasional  farm  or 
house,  with  a  more  ordered  array  along  a  road  that  leads 
to  the  small  town  whose  church  has  relics  of  that  battle 
of  long  ago,  Flodden  Field.  There  are  lights  also  in 
the  great  camp  in  the  Park,  about  a  mile  away; 
a  camp  which  was  formed  when  the  mighty 
Armageddon  began.  Beyond  the  Park  I  know  there  is 
a  shapely  church  tower  standing  above  a  clough,  and 
from  it  the  Christmas  bells  will  soon  be  sending  forth 
their  sweet  music. 

A  rattling  sound  and  a  stream  of  lighted  windows 
in  the  distance  to  the  left  marks  the  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric train,  bearing  to  their  homes,  no  doubt,  some  of 
the  men  who  have  come  back  to  the  peace  of  Christmas 
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from  where,  until  recently,  death  has  been  a  close  com- 
panion for  many,  many  days. 

As  I  enter  the  shed  the  light  from  the  lantern  becomes 
concentrated  on  its  walls  of  brick  and  wood ;  the  canopy 
of  stars  is  shut  out.  Quaint  pictures  of  the  Nativity  I 
have  often  looked  at  are  in  my  mind's  eye,  and  an  old 
carol  is  making  music  in  my  memory  : — 

He  came  all  so  stille 
Where  His  mother  was, 
As  dew  in  Aprille 
That  fall'th  on  the  grass. 

I  shovel  up  the  coals  and  fill  the  bucket.  Somehow 
there  is  a  feeling  that  to-night  something  beautiful  is 
shining  through  the  common-place  this  night  when  :— 

In  abbeys  and  cathedrals  dim 
The  birth  of  Christ  is  acted  o'er; 

which  has  inspired  painters  and  musicians  and  poets 
through  the  centuries;  which  is  sung  in  tender,  exquisite 
carols,  and  brings  yearly  a  flood-tide  of  kindly  feeling 
sweeping  over  the  sometimes  arid  sands  of  life.  It  is 
Christmas  Eve. 


STUDIES  IN  OPTIMISM. 
No.  I. 

"THE  IMMORALITY  OF  OPTIMISM." 
By  CHARLES  PORTER,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE. — This  essay  is  a  version  of  a  paper  delivered  to  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club.  Circumstances  have  not  permitted  of  its 
being  revised,  but  it  is  now  arranged  in  a  form  that  is  thought  to  be 
more  suitable  for  presentation  to  the  eye  than  that  which  was  originally 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  ear  alone.  Acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness  is  gladly  made  now,  as  formerly,  to  the  writings  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Pope,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Lotze,  Stephen,  Rashdall, 
Martin,  Niven,  Pigou,  Flint,  Sidgewick,  Meredith,  Browning,  Pringle- 
Pattison,  and  Bosanquet.  The  extent  of  the  indebtedness  can  readily 
be  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  the  works  of  these  writers. — C.  P. 

"LJE  who  attempts  to  discuss  philosophically  a  topic 
such  as  Optimism  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
two  maxims  of  Aristotle  :  the  first,  that  we  know  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  things,  but  only  the  middle  ; 
the  second,  that  the  accuracy  of  any  enquiry  depends 
largely  on  the  subject-matter  dealt  with.  Thus  warned 
he  will  be  saved  from  much  foolish  dogmatism  and  from 
accepting  vague  aspirations  and  hopes  for  careful  reason- 
ing or  even  demonstrated  truths.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  search  widely  and  to  weigh  accurately.  Above  allr 
he  must  be  prepared  to  face  facts  with  as  little  prejudice 
as  mortal  man  is  capable  of.  It  may  be  urged  that  every 
enquirer  into  any  metaphysical  question  should  exercise 
these  qualities.  To  which  I  reply  by  pointing  out  the 
special  need  for  such  warning  here,  for  the  average  man 
thinks  little  and  cares  little  about  theories  of  knowledge 
or  problems  of  reality,  and  is  indifferent  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  classified  as  a  "Pragmatist"  or  an 
"Absolutist"  or  a  "  Pan-Psychist "  :  but  the  more 
unthinking  he  is  the  more  he  is  thrilled  to  his  inmost 
being,  unless  he  be  very  young,  if  the  world  calls  him  an 
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optimist.  For  the  world's  sympathetic  laughter  is  your 
true  Sirens'  Song. 

The  present  essay  is  intended  as  an  examination  of 
that  which  is  called  Optimism,  and  enquiry  into  its 
essence,  its  place  and  its  value.  Indirectly  I  hope  to 
show  that  the  optimist,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  is  shallow  and 
superficial ;  and  the  direct  and  most  important  purpose  is 
to  demonstrate  the  conclusion  reached  by  my  thought  on 
the  matter,  namely,  that  optimism  is  not  only  shallow 
and  futile,  but  positively  immoral. 

Speaking  with  some  show  of  accuracy,  we  must  place 
optimism  as  one  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  of  good 
and  evil,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  approach  a  discussion 
of  it  from  this  point.  I  think  I  can  assert  with  compara- 
tive safety  that  most  of  us  have  experienced  "  optimists  " 
more  often  than  optimism,  so  I  shall  commence  from  the 
more  familiar  ground. 

A  word  as  to  method  :  When  we  perceive  any  object 
we  bring  into  play  what  we  are  cold  is  an  act  of 
"selective  attention  "  which,  being  interpreted,  I  take  to 
mean  that  when  we  perceive  anything  we  discriminate  it 
from  other  objects  related  to  it.  Obviously  such  a 
process  involves  an  artificial  "  cutting  away  "  of  the 
object  from  its  setting.  In  time,  as  our  perceptual 
processes  become  more  advanced,  we  find  that  we  have 
"cut  "  and  "cross  cut  "  until  our  poor  object  is  isolated 
in  the  void  of  abstraction.  When  we  have  it  there,  as 
far  as  our  thought  about  it  is  concerned,  we  have  it  at 
our  mercy,  and  we  can  do  with  it  what  we  like.  But 
take  warning  !  Whoever  tortures  his  poor  captive  has 
one  day  to  pay  the  price !  For  it  is  decreed — so 
psychologists  tell  us — that  we  can  never  know  anything 
about  our  object  until  we  get  it  back  again  into  its 
setting.  For  the  growth  of  knowledge  lies  in  the  healing 
of  the  cleavages  between  the  object  and  its  setting, 
cleavages  that  we  have  had  to  make  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  image  <  f  the  object  itself,  and  a  clear  state  of 
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consciousness  with  regard  to  it.  The  cleavages  we  make 
in  perceiving,  we  heal  by  means  of  judgments.  Now  I 
am  ready  if  I  can  get  my  optimist  to  anatomise  him  as 
painlessly  as  I  can  and  as  accurately  as  I  may  to  get  him 
back  again  into  his  setting. 

Just  at  this  point  we  meet  with  our  first  real  difficulty, 
for  it  turns  out  to  be  no  inconsiderable  task  to  procure  a 
true  specimen  of  an  optimist.  For  a  time  we  seem  to  be 
seeking  in  vain  until  perhaps  we  turn  to  the  advertise- 
ment columns  of  our  newspapers.  Then  to  our  intense 
delight  we  find  that  some  of  our  best  known  optimists 
advertise  not  only  themselves  but  their  ssecrets.  Our 
jaded  eye  lights  with  a  momentary  pleasure  on  the  jovial 
countenance  of  one,  "  Uncle  Cheeriboy,"  who  explains 
that  his  brightness,  his  vigour,  and  the  height  of  his 
spirits  can  be  ours  if  we  will  but  try  a  certain  pill.  Is 
this  our  true  optimist?  Before  we  have  time  to  answer 
the  question  our  attention  has  been  drawn  away  by  the 
picture  of  an  elderly  and  adipose  gentleman  skipping 
gleefully  round  a  corner,  while  all  unconsciously  he  is 
being  watched  with  suspicion  by  a  policeman  whose  face 
is  eloquent  of  his  distrust  of  the  matutinal  friskiness  of  an 
elderly  optimist.  Hurriedly  spelling  out  the  secret  of 
"  optimism  "  we  read  the  mystic  words  "  Regesan,  M.P." 
I  could  extend  the  list  indefinitely,  yet  while  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  bodily  fitness,  freedom  from 
worry,  cold,  hunger,  and  financial  embarrassment  do 
help  to  make  life  easier  and  do  colour  our  view  of  it 
more  favourably,  I  think  we  shall  do  wrongly  to 
ascribe  optimism  to  a  person  who  is  merely  cheerful 
largely  from  physical  causes.  We  must  find  a  higher 
type  than  this;  and  if  we  are  to  use  the  term  optimist 
in  connection  with  such  people  it  must  be  in  conjunction 
with  some  qualification  such  as  "  sensory  optimist." 

Have  you  ever  read  that  delightful  little  book  "  The 
Diary  of  a  Nobody  "  ?  If  so  you  will  recall  Mr.  Padge. 
You  will  remember  how  he  used  to  esconce  himself  in  the 
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best  and  most  comfortable  chair  and  thoroughly  enjoy 
himself  even  in  the  house  of  a  comparative  stranger. 
When  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Footer  one  night  a  humiliating 
trick  was  played  on  one  of  the  guests,  and  the  host, 
remonstrating  with  Mr.  Padge  for  laughing,  said  :  "  I 
suppose  that  you  would  have  laughed,  Mr.  Padge,  if  our 
friend  had  gouged  Mr.  Gowing's  eye  out?"  Mr.  Padge 
replied  with  his  sole  and  invariable  remark,  "That's 
right." 

Everything  with  Mr.  Padge  was  "right."  Whatever 
was  said  to  him,  or  about  him,  whatever  was  done  to 
him,  or  for  him,  he  replied,  "That's  right,"  and  sat 
comfortably  on  to  the  end.  He  never  disturbs  himself 
all  the  time  he  is  before  us  in  the  book,  not  even  to 
join  in  the  suppers  provided  at  the  parties  he  attends — 
which  is  the  only  merit  Mr.  Footer  can  find  in  him. 

Mr.  Padge  was  always  happy  and  cheerful  and  ready 
to  say,  "  That's  right,"  because  he  was  troubled  neither 
in  mind  nor  body.  Through  sheer  laziness  he  had  learnt 
in  whatsoever  state  he  found  himself  therewith  to  be 
content.  To  him  the  world  was  one  huge  party,  his 
place  in  it  a  comfortable  chair,  and  his  contribution  to  its 
wisdom  the  invariable  assurance  that  "  whatever  is,  is 
right." 

Mr.  Padge,  and  his  kind,  occupy  a  slightly  higher 
place  than  the  mere  sensory  optimist,  for  Mr.  Padge's 
mental  optimism  was  not  the  result  of  physical  well-being 
but  of  sheer  mental  sloth.  And  low  as  this  may  be  it  is 
higher  than  a  purely  physical  cause. 

These  two  kinds,  I  think,  dispose  of  the  forms  which 
we  commonly  meet  of  what  I  may  term  the  lower 
optimism — the  optimism  of  feeling.  We  reach  a  higher 
type  when  we  come  to  the  optimism  of  thought. 
Psychologically  we  cannot  separate  these  two  divisions 
of  optimism  :  the  optimism  of  feeling,  or  the  optimism 
of  temperament,  and  the  optimism  of  thought,  or  the 
optimism  of  creed;  but  logically  we  must  separate  them 
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or  we  cannot  discuss  the  matter  any  further,  for  the  word 
"  optimism,"  surely  we  have  found  it  out  by  this  time? 
is  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  of  words.  If  we  are  to  get 
nearer  to  the  truth  we  must  resort  to  some  further  "  cross 
cuttings  "  and  their  consequent  artificiality.  However, 
lest  we  get  into  too  rarefied  an  atmosphere  where 
thought,  let  alone  discussion,  becomes  impossible  for 
most  of  us,  I  shall  presently  instance  from  Meredith 
examples  of  a  "temperamental  optimist,"  and  from 
Browning  expressions  of  an  optimism  of  creed. 

Here  again  we  must  exercise  caution  for  the  same  word 
"  optimism  "  is  used  for  a  temperamental  attitude,  and  a 
cosmological  creed — to  the  great  undoing  of  the  unwary. 
Cases  can  be  cited  where  the  optimism  of  belief  results 
from  pessimism  of  temperament,  where  physical  or 
psychical  want  of  joy  and  courage  necessitates  the  falling 
back  on  metaphysical  or  religious  opiates.  The  pessimist 
by  nature  often  becomes — by  reason  of  his  very  suffer- 
ings— the  optimist  of  creed.  Again  we  must  note  the 
frank  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  an  imperfect  process  of 
evolution,  of  mingled  good  and  bad,  is  more  easy  to  a 
nature  full  to  the  brim  with  strength  and  ardour  and  joy 
as  was  the  case  with  a  man  like  Meredith.* 

As  examples  of  the  higher  optimism  let  us  take  a  few 
examples  from  the  poets  I  have  mentioned. 

Both  Browning  and  Meredith  are  optimists  in  the 
sense  that  each  holds  that  conflict  and  struggle,  though 
bad  as  ends,  are  good  as  means.  Meredith  writes,  in 
"Hard  Weather"  (Vol.  2,  p.  no):- 

Behold  the  life  at  ease ;  it  drifts. 

The  sharpened  life  commands  its  course. 

Contention  is  the  vital  force. 

Browning  writes  in  a  "  Death  in  the  Desert"  : — 

And  as  I  saw  the  sin  and  death,  even  so 
See  I  the  need  yet  transiency  of  both, 
The  good  and  glory  consummated  thence. 

*  Cf.  the  case  of  Von  Hartmann,  and  see  Hoff  ding's  "  Hist.  Mod. 
Phil." 
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Again,  as  to  whether  good  will  finally  triumph  over 
evil  both  poets  have  something  to  say.  Both  believe  in 
such  a  triumph,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  accomplished.  In  the  "  Ring  and  the 
Book"  Browning  writes:  — 

0  lover  of  my  life,  0  soldier  saint, 

No  work  begun  shall  ever  pause  for  death, 

Love  will  be  helpful  to  me  more  and  more 

I'  the  coming  course,  the  new  path  I  must  tread, 

My  weak  hand  in  thy  strong  hand,  strong  for  that.  . .  . 

Again,  he  says  :— 

I  count  life  just  the  stuff 
To  try  the  soul's  strength  on,  educe  the  man. 

("In  a  Balcony.") 

For  Browning  the  final  victory  of  good  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  belief  in  the  survival  of  personality 
after  death.  For  Meredith,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
victory  belongs  not  to  the  individual  but  to  humanity 
at  large,  and  is  proclaimed  in  company  with  the  definite 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality. 
Meredith  holds  that  the  dream  of  immortality  is  a  symbol 
conjured  of  fear  and  hope.  Wisdom  is  stern  and  bears 
no  promise  in  her  hand  :  — 

Cry   we   for   permanence   fast, 
Permanence  hangs  by  the   grave  : 
Sits    on   the    grave   green-grassed, 
On  the  roll  of  the  heavy  grass-mound. 

("Faith  on   Trial.") 
Again  :  — 

The  pine  tree  drops  its  dead ; 

They  are  quiet  as  under  the  sea. 

Overhead,  overhead, 

Rushes  life  in  a  race, 

As  the  clouds,  clouds  chase; 

And  we  go, 

And  we  drop  like  the  fruits  of  the  tree, 

Even  we, 

Even  so.  ("Dirge  in  the  Woods.") 

Browning  thinks  that  the  victory  of  good  when  it 
comes  .will  be  shared  by  each  several  soul  ....  rational 
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self-interest  will  find  its  satisfaction  with  rational 
benevolence  :  — 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  !     What  was  good  shall  be  good 

as  before ; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more, 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  the  perfect  round  ! 

("Abt  Vogler.") 

Meredith,  we  are  told,  has  a  different  version  to  pro- 
pound. He  finds  no  promise  that  he  who  sows  in  tears 
to-day  shall  necessarily  reap  hereafter  in  gladness.  The 
evil  of  now  will  flower  in  the  future  as  the  good  of  others. 
He  writes  in  the  "  Empty  Purse  "  :  — 

The  young  generation  !     Ah,  there  is  the  child 
Of  our  soul  down  the  ages  !  to  bleed  for  it,  proof 
That  souls  we  have. 

A  little  research  would  doubtless  produce  scores  of 

examples  of  the  same  kind  of  thing Statements  which 

however  much  they  differ  from  each  other  when  viewed 
closely  are  nevertheless  to  be  classified  under  the  heading 
of  the  products  of  optimism. 

Now,  from  an  examination  of  such  passages  as  I  have 
instanced  I  find  that  optimism  as  a  theory,  as  distin- 
guished from  optimism  as  a  constitutional  tendency 
manifests  itself  in  at  least  four  divergent  philosophical 
opinions  : — 

The  first  is  that  the  total  amount  of  good  in  the 
universe,  either  at  present  or  on  the  whole,  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  evil.  This  common  theory  has  not  had 
many  thinking  advocates,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  a  bold  undertaking  indeed 
to  show  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world. 
If  we  had  to  confine  ourselves  to  empirical  evidence 
alone  I  confess  I  should  see  very  little  to  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  was  even  "good  on  the  whole," 
or  that  it  had  any  good  end  or  object  in  the  future. 

The  second  theory  is  that  evil  is  subordinate  to  good, 
in  the  sense  that  all  evil  can  be  shown  to  conduce  to  some 
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good  result.  This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  optimistic 
theory  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  immorality  of 
optimism.  It  sounds  noble  and  heroic  when  expressed 
in  such  words  as — 

And  as  I  saw  the  sin  and  death,  even*  so 
See  I  the  need,  yet  transciency  of  both, 
The  good  and  glory  consummated  thence. 

Yet  examine  the  theory  in  the  sphere  of  conduct.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  all  evil  can  be  shown  to  conduce  to  some 
good  result  then  it  follows  that  bad  actions  tend  to  the 
good  of  the  universe  as  much  as  good  ones.  Conse- 
quently all  motive  for  abstaining  from  any  so-called  bad 
act  to  which  we  may  be  inclined  is  removed  !  Moreover, 
on  such  an  hypothesis  the  fact  that  the  bad  act  occurs  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  a  good  act  in  like  place  would  have 
retarded  the  true  end  of  the  universe.  Could  anything 
be  more  immoral  ?  Can  any  view  of  the  universe  be  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  acute  demoralisation  than  a  meta- 
physic  that  is  optimistic  in  this  sense?  During  the  past 
four  years  during  the  time  that  our  world  has  never  been 
so  scarred  by  suffering,  so  defaced  by  wickedness,  people 
have  been  found  who  have  actually  gained  credit  for 
asserting  that  all  the  evil  we  have  experienced  will  in 
the  nature  of  things  produce  good  results.  In  every 
sphere  of  letters,  the  newspaper,  the  novel,  poetry, 
essay — even  in  the  pulpits  of  Christians  professing  the 
highest  of  all  morality,  this  immoral  doctrine  has  been 
taught  and  its  teachers  commended  for  their  wholesome 
optimism  !  This  species  of  optimistic  theory  is  not  new 
by  any  means,  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  our  own  day,  but  the 
sad  feature  in  these  days  is  that  not  even  the  most 
thought  compelling  events  in  our  history  have  made  the 
sleek  and  thoughtless  optimist  revise  his  crude  and  facile 
"  creed." 

Very  closely  allied  with  the  type  of  optimism  I  have 
just  so  briefly  examined  is  a  third  species  which  asserts 
that  good  and  evil  are  at  present  in  conflict,  but  that  evil 
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will  ultimately  be  overcome  and  disappear.  This,  as  I 
have  illustrated  earlier  in  this  paper,  is  amply  expressed 
from  two  different  points  of  view  by  both  Browning  and 
Meredith.  I  do  not  find  that  we  have  any  grounds 
whatever  for  making  any  such  assertion  as  these  main- 
tain. For  to  say  that  evil  will  be  ultimately  overcome  is 
to  determine  more  or  less  dogmatically  the  extent  to 
which  the  ends  desired  by  the  divine  consciousness  will 
be  realised.  When  we  speak  of  good  in  the  world  we 
mean  good  to  be  realised  by  souls.  When  we  speak  of 
good  we  mean  of  every  kind  of  moral,  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  excellence,  or  we  mean  nothing  at  all.  Now  to 
declare  that  every  soul  will  eventually  attain  the  same 
level  of  moral,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  excellence  would 
be  a  very  foolish  assertion,  completely  opposed  to  all 
analogies  of  our  present  experience.  Souls  are  not  the 
same,  and  it  does  not  look  as  though  they  ever  would  be. 
Meredith's  expression  in  the  poem  "  The  Empty 
Purse  "  is  one  of  the  simplest  expressions  of  this  view. 
For  him  it  is  among  a  far-off  perfected  humanity  that  this 
blossom,  in  whose  fragrance  we  shall  not  share,  will  come 
to  flower.  This  means  of  course  that  there  will  be  a 
sacrifice  at  some  point  of  the  part  to  the  whole  which 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  positively  affirm. 
However,  supposing  we  take  Meredith's  word  for  it  and 
let  the  theory  stand  as  it  is,  there  still  remains  the  serious 
question,  "  By  what  process  of  thought  can  the  genefal 
good  in  the  future  be  regarded  as  complete,  if  there  is 
involved  in  it  any  loss  of  private  good?"  "If  self- 
regarding  desires  are  considered  to  be  reasonable,  is  the 
future  perfection  of  the  universe  compatable  with  a 
doctrine  of  individual  annihilation,  by  which  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  enormous  number  of  them  is  absolutely 
precluded?"  "  Is  it  reasonable,  let  alone  anything  else, 
to  speak  of  a  destined  disappearance  of  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  postulate  the  everlasting  continuance  of  this 
•obviously  evil  fact?" 
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Lastly,  we  come  to  what  has  been  the  typically  English 
theory  of  optimism  as  expressed  in  the  writings  of  the 
only  period  of  English  philosophy  that  has  been 
professedly  optimistic.  According  to  this  theory  the 
universe  is  completely  good,  and  evil  is  merely  an 
illusionary  appearance.  This  view  is  so  obviouslv 
immoral  that  I  suppose  few  would  ever  believe  that  there 
was  ever  a  period  in  our  country  when  such  views  were 
held.  The  eighteenth  century  was  full  of  it,  and  even 
"dear,  good  Browning"  undoubtedly  wrote:  — 

Man's   fancy   made   the   fault ! 

Man  with  the  narrow  mind  would  cram  inside 

His  finite  God's  infinitude. 

("  Bernard   de  Mandeville.") 

This  is  the  view  which  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick,  in 
his  "  Practical  Ethics,"  attributes  to  the  "  general  man," 
"That  the  world  with  all  its  evil  is  somehow  good,  as 
the  outcome  and  manifestation  of  ideal  goodness."  If 
evil  is  illusory,  the  very  root  of  morality  is  cut  away. 
If  evil  is  illusory  all  conduct,  however  vicious  and 
debased  in  appearance,  is  in  reality  good !  Can  any 
view  be  more  wicked  or  absurd  ? 

Optimistic  theory  of  this  kind  has  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  European  thought  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  On  the  Continent  its  classical 
exponent  is  Liebnitz,  and  to  him  its  definition  is  due.  In 
England  it  appears  in  a  more  diffused  form  and  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Deists.  It  is  impossible  for  me  in 
this  paper  to  enter  on  either  an  account,  or  a  discussion, 
of  the  dogmatic  optimism  of  Liebnitz.  So  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  English  optimists. 

During  the  period  now  under  survey  the  prevailing 
temper  was  rationalistic,  and  the  Cartesian  test  of  logical 
clearness  was  erected  to  a  supreme  standard  of  truth,  "  at 
the  expense,"  as  a  later  age  would  say,  "of  those  deeper 
intuitions  of  the  soul  to  which  alone  final  reality  is 
revealed."  Reality  was  considered  to  be  that  which  was 
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logically  demonstrable.  Coherence  and  harmony  sum 
up  the  truth  of  the  universe.  So  Shaftesbury  speaks  of 
a  "  coherent  scheme  of  things,"  this  "  mighty  union  "  or 
"consistent  fabric."  Bolingbroke  and  others  follow  in 
his  steps. 

The  next  problem  that  claimed  their  attention  was  to 
find  some  explanation  of  the  serious  and  frequent  fact 
of  the  disturbance  of  internal  harmony  that  we  all  are 
aware  of  when  we  see  passions  break  loose  and  play 
havoc  with  the  soul's  health  and  peace.  Like  all 
optimists,  they  were  not  long  in  producing  a  facile 
theory  !  Evil  passions  and  evil  happenings  do  not  mean 
any  schism  in  the  "consistent  fabric,"  this  "mighty 
union,"  oh  no!  All  this  is  due  to  ignorance  which 
enlightenment  will  remove.  The  disorder  which  we 
witness,  whether  in  the  physical  or  moral  world,  is  in 
neither  case  anything  positive.  In  the  one  case  it  is  an 
illusion  arising  from  our  incomplete  understanding  of 
what  is  so  vastly  beyond  us  :  — 

All  Nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee, 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  cannot  see, 

sings  Pope.  In  the  case  of  the  other  a  better 
understanding  of  our  own  being  would  enable  us  to 
avoid  that  disproportionate  indulgence  of  the  various 
impulses  which  inevitably  entails  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
Essentially,  then,  even  as  Mr.  Padge  said,  "That's 
right,"  and  as  Mr.  Pope  said,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

The  general  order  since  the  world  began, 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  Man. 

This  sort  of  teaching  is  the  fine  flower  of  English 
optimism,  and  worked  out  in  simple  language  comes  to 
this,  that  nothing  is  wrong,  and  what  you  and  I — for 
surely  there  are  no  optimists  left  among  thinking  people 
since  the  war ! — would  call  the  foulest  wickedness  is 
really  good,  and  any  uncomfortableness,  let  alone  loath- 
ing, we  feel  is  really  only  shuddering  at  a  shadow. 
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The  question  may  be  raised  :  If  optimism  be  so 
immoral,  is  pessimism  the  right  attitude  to  adopt? 
Historically  it  would  seem  that,  seeing  that  there  has 
only  been  one  period  in  the  history  of  philosophy  that 
could  be  described  as  purely  optimistic,  the  world  has 
answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  days 
of  Bhuddist  pessimism  onward.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Before  I  offer  what  I  consider  a  better  alterna- 
tive to  optimism  and  its  immorality  let  us  return  to 
Meredith  for  a  moment.  From  the  quotations  I  have 
made  and  from  other  passages  I  know,  Meredith,  while 
classifiable  as  an  optimist,  is  not  on  the  same  footing 
as  Browning.  And  this  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that 
Meredith  was  a  temperamental  optimist  rather  than  an 
optimist  by  creed.  What  Meredith's  attitude  really  was 
is  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  instead  of  saying  that 
things  are,  or  ever  will  be,  completely  good,  says  rather 
that  he  is  going  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  really 
are.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Meredith  adopted  more  or  less 
of  what  I  may  call  an  " agnostic"  position,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word.  He  is,  as  Professor  Pigou  so  well  shows, 
continually  condemning  attempts  to  transcend  experience. 
He  says  (in  "  Woodland  Peace  ")  :  — 

What  is  dumb, 
We   question   not,  nor  ask 
The  silent  to  give  sound, 
The  hidden  to  unmask, 
The  distant  to  draw  near 

(All  the  same  he  was  inconsistent,  for  his  faith  that  good 
will  finally  triumph  in  a  perfected  humanity  cannot  be 
got  from  experience !) 

However,  if  we  take  Meredith's  lines  about  not 
transcending  experience  as  they  stand,  I  take  it  that  the 
poet's  message  is  that  we  must  not  stake  our  happiness 
on  the  solution  of  ultimate  questions,  which  cannot  get 
an  answer.  Meredith  is  in  a  better  position  than  the 
optimist  by  creed  because  his  view  does  not  commit  him 
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to  such  immoral  beliefs.  His  faith  is  that  although  the 
methods  of  evolution  are  rough  and  cruel  joy  strengthens 
us  to  accept  evil,  and  the  frank  acceptance  of  evil  alone 
sets  the  mind  free  to  realise  joy.  In  other  words,  senti- 
mental illusions  are  no  aid  to  a  healthy  happiness. 

The  true  solution — or  perhaps  the  way  to  a  working 
solution — occurs  to  me  to  start  from  the  fact  that  the 
English  philosophy  when  deistic  theories  of  the  universe 
were  prevalent.  The  way  that  deists  in  the  main  looked 
at  the  dependence  of  the  world  on  God  accounts  for  most 
of  the  trouble.  For  the  deist  God  became  an  abstraction 
separated  from  the  universe  of  his  manifestation.  This 
and  similar  views  give  rise  to  the  problem  to  which 
optimism  is  an  attempted  answer.  As  Plato  pointed  out 
in  the  "  Republic"  (Book  2,  380),  God  is  truly  good, 
therefore  to  explain  the  sinister  and  disconcerting 
features  of  the  world  we  have  got  to  invent  some  theory 
to  "save  the  situation."  He  invents  his  own  way  of 
escape  by  saving  goodness  at  the  expense  of  omnipotence. 
Hume  and  Mill  in  our  own  country  carried  the  method 
still  further.  Now  Hume  and  Mill  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  all  such  theorists  whose  speculations  and  views 
land  us  in  the  dilemma  to  which  optimism  and  pessimism 
are  alike  answers.  Put  very  briefly,  their  arguments 
centre  round  the  theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  whjch 
they  limit  to  explain  the  fact  of  evil  and  their  ideal  which 
is  purely  hedonistic,  as  Hume  puts  it  in  his  dialogues,  a 
"  human  or  animal  felicity." 

None  of  these  things,  I  contend,  are  true  to  the  highest 
and  deepest  experiences  of  life.  Better  than  any  ideal 
such  as  is  raised  by  optimism,  such  as  pleasure, 
happiness,  felicity,  are  able  to  answer  to  our  deepest 
needs.  We  need  a  larger  term  like  "satisfaction."  At 
the  close  of  "  Romola  "  we  find  something  much  nearer 
to  our  feelings  than  Hume  and  Mill  :  — 

We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with 
being  a  great  man  by  having  wide  thoughts  and  much  feeling  for  the 
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rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  for  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness 
often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain 
by  its  being  what  we  should  choose  before  anything  else  because  our 
souls  see  it  is  good. 

To    which    we    may   add   words   of    Professor   Pringle- 
Pattison  :  — 

The  Universe  is  not  perfect  in  the  sense  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  undiluted  enjoyment.  To  conceive  it  as  such  is  to  degrade  it 
into  a  child's  paradise.  It  is  not  perfect  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
evil  in  it :  for  it  is  equally  childish  to  imagine  that  good  can  exist 
for  a  finite  creature  except  as  the  conquest  of  evil.  Self -contradictory 
ideals  blind  us  to  the  nature  of  reality. — (  Gifford  Lectures.) 

We  must  revise  our  philosophical  theories  as  to  the 
relations  of  God  and  man.  The  ordinary  traditional 
view  is  one  fused  out  of  two  conceptions  which  on 
analysis  turn  out  to  be  the  primitive  monarchical  idea 
(like  the  Zulus  who  trace  their  origin  to  "the  Old-old- 
one  ") — in  which  God  appears  very  much  as  an  eastern 
despot — and  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  "  Eternal 
Thinker."  The  conception,  so  popular,  of  a  far-off,  self- 
involved  abstractedly  perfect  and  eternally  blessed  God 
only  stifle  the  truth  and  involve  us  in  the  immoral  beliefs 
of  optimism  and  pessimism  alike.  The  way  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  good  and  evil  as  it  now 
stands  is  a  final  abandonment  of  the  popular  conception 
of  a  self-centred  God,  involving  as  it  does  the  inherent 
emptiness  of  a  self-centred  life.  The  view  of  a  static 
world  must  go,  and  the  low  hedonistic  ideal  must  be 
given  up  too.* 

The  noblest  and  best  thing  in  human  life  is  self- 
sacrifice.  And  this  is  the  open  secret  of  the  universe. 
The  idea  of  omnipotence  of  God  popularly  held, 
involving  all  kinds  of  attempts  to  explain  away  evil, 

*  See  the  Gifford  Lectures  by  Balf  our,  Pringle-Pattison  and  Sorley 
for  the  newer  views  on  Theism  based  on  the  deliverances  of  the  moral 
consciousness.  From  this  point  to  the  conclusion  my  indebtedness  is 
almost  wholly  to  Prof.  Pringle-Pattison. 
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meaning  the  tawdry  trappings  of  regal  pomp,  or  the 
irresistible  might  of  a  physical  force  must  give  place 
to  the  true  conception  of  omnipotence  which  consists 
in  the  all-compelling  power  of  goodness  and  love  to 
enlighten  the  grossest  darkness  and  to  melt  the  hardest 
heart. 

If  the  noblest  in  our  lives  is  self-sacrifice,  we  must 
attribute  to  the  God  who  rules  this  universe  no 
characteristic  worse  than  that  which  we  feel  to  be  noblest 
in  our  finite  nature.  We  must  purge  our  metaphysic  of 
the  physical  categories  with  which  it  is  encumbered,  and 
then  just  as  HE  is  for  religion  so  God  will  be  for 
metaphysics  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  This  perpetual 
process  of  redemption  is  the  very  life  of  God,  in  which 
besides  the  effort  and  the  pain  He  tastes,  we  must 
believe,  the  joy  of  victory  won. 

Accident,  contingency,  casualty — whatever  you  will,  is 
written  across  the  face  of  nature — not  in  the  sense  that 
what  happens  is  not  determined  by  natural  law,  but  in 
the  sense  that  it  appears  ONLY  to  be  so  determined,  and 
cannot  in  its  detail  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  any 
rational  or  beneficent  purpose.  This  was  frankly 
recognised  by  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  they  treated 
it  as  a  defect.  Surely  the  true  way  is  to  regard  a  world 
of  contingency  as  better  fitted  to  be  a  nurse  of  what  is 
greatest  in  human  character  than  any  carefully  adjusted 
scheme  of  moral  discipline?  Nature  provides  an  element 
that  tests  with  merciless  severity  man's  powers  of  courage 
and  endurance,  but  she  draws  from  him  thereby  the 
utmost  of  which  he  is  capable.  I  agree  with  Bosanquet 
in  his  "Value  and  Destiny,"  when  he  points  out  that  in 
the  arduousness  of  reality  is  rooted  most  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  world,  and  says  :  "  If  we  had  our  choice  of  pains 
we  should  rule  out  our  own  greatest  opportunities." 

The  sequel  ought  to  show  the  experience  in  question  as 
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the  very  gate  through  which  we  pass  to  a  nobler  life. 
Every  day  brings  instances  of 

Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow  but   delight, 
And  miserable  love  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
To  human  kind  and  what  we  are. 

Man's  spirit,  as  Josiah  Royce  said,  can  find,  even  in  the 
worst  of  tragedies,  the  means  of  an  otherwise  impossible 
triumph.  The  open  secret  of  reality  is  neither  optimism 
nor  pessimism,  but  that  love  is  omnipotent  and  un- 
weariedly  creates  good  out  of  evil. 


WELSH  FOLK-SONGS  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
OF  BARDIC  INTEREST. 

By  Rev.  T.  M.  PHILLIPS. 


poetry  is  a  rich  and  delightful  field  of  study 
for  the  true  lover  of  letters.  After  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  "  Mabinogion  "  and  the 
ancient  books  of  Wales,  and  mastered  the  metre-intricacy 
of  Sion  Cent  and  lolo  Goch,  he  can  find  no  small  delight 
in  the  mysticism  of  Morgan  Llwyd  O  Wynedd.  He 
can  derive  much  of  rare  interest  in  the  nature  poetry  and 
love  poems  of  Davydd  ab  Gwilym,  and  in  the  romantic 
story  of  Goronwy  Owen  with  his  winged  imagination. 
Coming  down  to  more  recent  time,  the  works  of  Eben  the 
Bard,  leuan  Glan  Meirionydd,  Tudur  Aled,  and  Islwyn 
will  well  repay  close  study. 

Perhaps  the  most  charming  chapter  in  the  literature  of 
the  Cymry  is  that  on  folk-songs.  These  quaint  verses 
express  six  leading  characteristics  —  namely,  love  of 
country,  love  of  home,  love  of  places,  love  of  children, 
love  of  woman,  and  love  of  nature.  They  are  mostly  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  itinerant  bards  who  moved 
about  the  country  from  Holyhead  to  St.  David's, 
composing,  reciting,  and  selling  the  fruit  of  their  bardic 
music  and  wit.  In  these  simple  naive  songs  we  have 
faithfully  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  habits,  manners 
and  sentiments  of  the  Welsh  people  in  various  times. 

The  love  of  country  and  of  places  is  vividly  expressed 
in  "The  Cuckoo's  Song  to  Meirioneth,"  of  which  I 
essay  a  very  inadequate  translation  :— 

Fair  through  the  limpid  pools  of  Dee 

The  stately  salmon  glides; 
And  fair  the  throstle  on  her  nest 

With  freckled  wings  spread  wide; 
But  fairer  far  the  lissom  maidens 

Of   Meirion's  countryside. 
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Dear  to  the  birds  of  Cambria's  clime, 

Their  woody  solitude; 
And  dear  to  sucklings  and  the  babes 

Their  mother's  milk  for  food; 
And  dear  to  me  the  ancient  face 

Of  Meiron's  land  and  wood. 

How   sweet  the  lyre  by  the   ingle-glow 

Pours  music  from  its  chords ! 
How  sweet  to  talk  of  poesy 

Careless   of   the   miser's   hoard ! 
But  sweeter  far  to  me  the  maids 

Of  Meirion's  rugged  boards. 

The  hand  of  the  wandering  bard  is  shown  in  the 
following  lines  expressive  of  the  open  air,  and  love  and 
dalliance,  coupled  with  a  slight  touch  of  irony  :— 

I  tramp'd  and  tramp'd  old  Cambria's  fairs, 

And  trod  the  road  for  weary  hours ; 

And  loved  a  lass  in  every  parish, 

I  could  not  pick  for  wealth  of  flowers. 

'Tis  hard  to  find  a  forest-tree 

Without  a  flaw  of  some  degree. 

The  next  little  poem  gives  vent  to  the  bard's  disappoint- 
ment in  one  of  his  love  affairs  :— 

We'll  go  to  the  garden. 
My  love  is  away, 
And    gather    in    sorrow 
Dark  Grief's  bouquet; 
Reject  the  lavender, 
The  lily  we'll  spurn; 
Avoid  the  red  roses, 
Their  blushes    do   burn. 
We'll  pick  the  sharp  nettle 
And  thorn-apple   wild, 
Till  love  is  come  back 
And  Gw&n   reconciled. 

The  bard's  liking  for  beauty  in  woman  is  seen  in  the 
following  :  — 

Winsome  Gwen     is   the   favourite   flower 

In  the  seasons'   garden  fair  : 
Gleam  of  sunshine  playing  on  .shadow, 

Beauty's  fairy  wing  and  rare. 
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The  gloom  of  the  bleak  hills  and  sombre  moorland  is 
reflected  in  the  following  short  poem  :  — 

In  Havod  Elwy's  sombre  clime 

The  cuckoo  never  calls; 
But    ravens    do    croak    on    tree-tops 

And   crumbling   ancient   walls. 
When  o'er  the  hills   and   vales   of   Gwalia 

Sweet  summer  breezes  blow, 
Cold,   cold  the  land   of    Havod   Elwy 

Beneath  its  shroud  of  snow. 

The  next  song  shrines  the  strong  passion  of  love  and 
affection  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Welsh  peasant 
towards  the  objects  that  are  dear  to  him  :  — 

Within  my  bosom  blazes  bright 

Affection's    ingle-glow ; 
A  lass  piles  on  the  crackling  faggots, 

The  fire  she  doth  blow. 
And  while  those  faggots  are  piled  on  high 
The  leaping  flames  will  never   die. 

Bardic  itinerancy  and  love  of  places  are  suggested  in 
such  poem  as  this  :  — 

There  is  bread  to  eat  at  Bala, 
Beds  to  sleep  in  got  at  Mawdda; 
There  is  bathing  in  Bala  lake, 
(There    the    early    summers    wake) ; 
By  the  castle  of  the  black  crow 
Springs  to   drink   from  we  do   know. 
While  at  Corwen  on  the  grass 
Trips  green  Meirion's  lissom  lass. 

The  love  of  music,  close  touch  with  nature,  regard  for 
venerable  customs,  and  admiration  for  woman's  beauty, 
are  all  very  tenderly  and  exquisitely  woven  together  into 
a  work  of  art  in  the  short  poem  :  — 

In  Anglesea  the  harps   do   play 

In  sunset's  glow; 
In  Vale  of  Clwyd  falls  orchard  spray 

As  white  as  snow ; 
In  County  Flint  sweet-smelling  peat 

Burns   on  the  hearth; 
And  maids  for  beauty  never  beat 

O'er  boundless  earth ; 
Fair   daughters  of   a  noble   race 
The  homes  of   Ceredigion  grace. 
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Talhaiarn,  born  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  in  1816,  was  a 
typical  singer  of  Welsh  melodies.  In  some  ways  he 
even  excelled  on  Ceiriog  Hughes  in  this  special  line. 
He  sang  of  country,  love  and  nature.  He  sang  of 
domestic  felicity  :  — 

Cold  the  breath  of  winter  weather, 
Cold    the    snow    lies    on    the    heather 
The  North  winds  in  the  chimney  blow^ 
While  I  squat  by  the  ingle-glow. 

Blessed,  blessed  is  my  lot ! 

Oh,  so  happy  is  my  lot ! 
While  my  joy  to  kneel  beside  mother 

In   the   old    straw-thatched    cot. 

Talhaiarn 's  serenade  "And  Dost  Thou  Sleep,  my 
Gweno  ?"  is  known  to  every  Welsh  peasant  :  — 

And  dost  thou  sleep,  my  Gweno? 

And  dost  thou  sleep,  my  Gweno  ? 

The  wind  blows  coldly  o'er  the  lake; 

My  Heart,  the  flower  of  the  vale,  awake. 

Dark   and   rainy   is  the   night, 

Nor  shines  on  high  a  lonely  star; 
The  lightning  plays  upon  the  heath, 

The  thunder  rolls  and  calls  afar. 

And   dost  thou   sleep,   &c. 

The  North  wind  whistles  in  the  bush, 
The    lambs   are   penned    inside   the   fold; 

Arise,   my   love,    my   winsome   blush, 
The  night  frowns  on  thy  lover  cold. 
And   dost  thou   sleep,   &c. 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  William  Thomas,  better 
known  by  his  bardic  name  of  Islwyn,  a  Monmouthshire 
poet.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Islwyn  was  the  most  patriotic,  the 
most  daring,  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  poets  of  Wales. 
His  works  are  white-hot  with  intense  transcendental 
idealism.  There  are  great  passages  in  his  poems  that 
rise  in  sublimity  to  the  level  of  Milton,  and  passages 
which,  in  their  intense  mystic  interpretation  of  nature, 
are  not  unworthy  of  Wordsworth  at  his  best.  I  give  a 
very  inadequate  translation  of  one  wonderful  flight  of  his 
poetic  imagination,  entitled  "  Seeking  Brighter  Skies"  :. 
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Deep  hour  of  night, 

The   moon   so   bright, 
Weeping  and  sad,  and  pale  of  face, 
Speeds    onward    through    infinite    space 
To    seek    some    brighter    skies. 

Upon    the    studious 
Astronomers,    who    nightly    scan 
The  distant  spheres,  the  moon  so  wan 

Looks  sadly  down  and  curions ; 
As  if  she  pleaded  from  above 
With  them  to  point  in  the  name  of  love. 

A   path   to   brighter   skies 

Without  a  friend,   by   night  or   day, 
To  cheer  her  on  her  silver  way, 

It  is  not  strange,   if   all  alone, 
In  bitter  tone, 

She   weeps   for   brighter    skies. 

Like  a  widow'd  queen 

On    a   throne   snow-white. 
She  yearns  for  skies 

More  sweet  and  bright. 

Each    starry    world, 
In   yon   spheres  hurl'd, 
That  fails  to  heed  her  querulous  prayer, 
(She  wings  her  way  in  grim  despair), 
Have  you  each  one,  around  your  sphere, 
Some   happier,    brighter   skies? 

Last  eve,  deep  hour  of  night, 
When  to  the  skies  so  bright, 
The  moon  bewail'd  her  loneliness, 
To  her  above 
I  spoke  of  love, 
And    bade    her    dry 
Those  tears  of  bitter  weariness ; 
And  I  would  haste  on  high 
To   seek   some   brighter   skies. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  by 
attempting  a  short  poem  of  my  own.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  view  of  the  village  of  Aberdovey,  seen  across  the 
estuary  of  the  Dovey.  In  these  lines  I  have  aimed  at  a 
combined  expression  of  the  peculiar  Welsh  love  of  places, 
of  the  mild  melancholy  the  Welshman  feels  while  con- 
templating associations  with  the  past,  together  with  his 
deep  mystic  and  religious  emotion  :  — 
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The   sunset   glares    far   out   at    sea : 

A  golden   stream. 
I    breathe    an    old-world    reverie : 

A   waking   dream. 
The  Aberdovey  bells  do  peal; 
For  they  must  peal  in   woe  or  weal. 
What  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey? 

"  One,  two,  three,   oh,  hear  my  rhyme, 
Four,  five,   six,  the  sound  doth  climb, 
'Tis  the  hour  I  love  to  chime, 
To    faithful   hearts    of    Aberdovey." 
This  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey. 

The  summer  wafts  across  the  sea 

At  evening  blow, 
Those  peals  of  ancient  melody, 

Now    high,    now    low. 
The  bells   of   Aberdovey   ring, 
For  in  the  gloaming  they  must  sing. 
What  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey? 

"  One,  two,  three,  and  six  and  nine, 
Once  in  three,  three  times  in  nine, 
And  the  waves  with  caps  of  brine, 
Then  woo  the  land  at  Aberdovey." 
This  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey. 

The  morning  dew  is  on  the  mountains, 

With  eyes  so  bright ; 
The  moorland  shines  with  million  fountains, 

The    tears    of    night. 
O'er   heathery   moors    and    stony    fells 
I  hear  the  Aberdovey  bells. 
What  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey? 

"  Wake,  sweet  maids,  and  fetch  the  kine, 
Busk,  sweet  maids,  and  do  not  pine, 
Soon  you'll   stand   at   Hymen's  shrine, 
Sweet  buxom  maids  of  Aberdovey." 
This  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey. 

At  Xmas  eve,  from  yonder  tower, 

The   bells   ring   clear; 
And  it  is  near  the  midnight  hour, 

Silent  and  drear. 
The  bells  of  Aberdovey  ring, 
At  Xmas  eve  they  ever  sing. 
What  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey? 

"  Three  times  two  and  three  make  nine, 
Eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine, 
Christ  is  born,  the  Babe  divine, 
To   comfort  the   folk  of   Aberdovey." 
This  say  the  bells  of  Aberdovey. 


THE  BORDERLAND   WHERE  WALES  AND 
ENGLAND  MEET. 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

I  T  was  the  month  of  August,  and  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  that  I  should  take  a  modest  holiday ;  so  I 
decided  to  run  down  to  Shrewsbury  for  a  few  days, 
dream  away  the  time  in  the  old  town,  and  then  proceed 
to  Ludlow  and  read  Comus  in  the  castle  ruins.  A  few 
days  before  the  start  I  met  my  old  friend  Bountilee  in  the 
tramcar.  Our  talk  turned  to  holidays,  and  he  asked 
me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  him,  and  he  then  said  he 
would  like  to  join  me  as  he  had  been  unable  to  decide  on 
a  programme.  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  the  offer,  and 
it  was  agreed  we  should  meet  at  London  Road  Station 
the  following  Saturday. 

It  was  a  packed  train  that  steamed  out  of  the  station 
that  fine  Saturday  morning,  and  we  had  to  stand  in  the 
corridor.  As  we  rushed  through  the  suburban  beauties 
of  Longsight,  Levenshulme  and  Heaton  Chapel  I  felt  my 
spirits  rising.  "  Holidays  at  last,"  I  kept  saying  to 
myself,  and  by  the  time  we  had  passed  Stockport,  which 
lay  like  a  smoky  smear  below  the  great  arches,  I  was 
feeling  positively  years  younger. 

We  were  chatting  gaily,  when  suddenly  Bountilee, 
with  the  utmost  calmness,  made  this  surprising  proposal : 
"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  he  said,  "  I  have  wanted  to  see 
the  Wye  Valley  for  a  long  time,  and  while  we  are  so  near 
I  propose  to  extend  the  holiday  and  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me  as  my  guest."  To  say  I  was  astounded  at  this 
splendid  offer  is  to  use  words  far  too  weak.  Nothing  but 
a  psychological  analysis  will  serve,  and  as  I  have  often 
defended  the  psychological  novel  it  is  only  fit  that  I 
should  act  up  to  my  beliefs  by  explaining  the  state  of  my 
feelings  in  the  light  of  the  latest  mental  science,  and  in  so 
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-doing  I  hope  to  show  my  likeness  to  the  late  Prince 
Bismarck.  Modern  psychological  study  has  extended 
the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  into  the  subconscious. 
There  is  in  everyone  a  subconscious  self  that  works 
independently  of  the  intellect  and  reason.  Reason  is 
more  a  negative  than  a  positive  force.  The  instinctive 
parts  of  our  nature,  impulse  and  desire,  play  a  greater 
role  in  our  lives  than  we  are. aware  of.  The  poet  W.  B. 
Yeats  holds  that  often  impulse  is  a  better  guide  than 
reason,  and  the  philosopher  Bergson  says  intellect  can 
only  deal  with  things  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  what  has 
been  experienced  in  the  past,  while  intuition  has  the 
power  of  apprehending  the  uniqueness  and  novelty  that 
always  belong  to  each  fresh  moment. 

A  story  is  told  of  Prince  Bismarck  which  somewhat 
confirms  this.  He  was  conversing  with  friends  after  his 
retirement,  and  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Schopenauer's  philosophy.  He  said  he  was  unacquainted 
with  it.  Shopenauer's  theory  of  the  world  as  will  was 
explained  to  him,  and  he  made  this  curious  remark.  He 
said  :  "  Many  times  during  my  life  when  I  have  had  to 
settle  difficult  questions  of  policy,  I  found  my  will  had 
decided  on  a  course  of  action  long  before  my  mind 
had  considered  and  weighed  the  question  carefully." 
And  this  is  where  my  likeness  to  the  great  statesman  is 
shown.  Long  before  my  mind  had  considered  Bountilee's 
offer,  even  when  I  was  thinking  I  ought  not  to  accept 
it,  my  will  had  decided.  It  was  one  of  those  new  and 
unique  things  which  Bergson  says  the  intellect  cannot 
deal  with ;  but  the  subconscious  self  within  me  was 
determined  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
famous  Wye.  Impulse  and  desire  decided  for  me,  and  I 
accepted  his  generous  offer  with  thanks. 

When  the  train  seached  Shrewsbury  two  light-hearted 
juveniles  stepped  on  to  the  platform.  Even  the  station 
scene  was  good  to  look  at.  The  red-faced  men  in  riding 
breeches  and  gaiters,  the  country  gentleman  in  tweeds 
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and  his  tall  fair  daughter,  a  stout  farmer,  officers  in 
khaki,  the  usual  frequenters  of  a  county  town  station,  all 
made  a  pleasant  change  after  the  dinginess  of  London 
Road. 

Issuing  from  the  station  into  bright  sunlight  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  old  houses  and  the  grey  castle  on  the  hill. 
At  once  that  sense  of  the  past  which  I  always  feel  in  these 
old  towns  gripped  me,  and  I  began  to  dream.  I  was 
recalled  to  the  present  by  Bountilee's  voice.  He  was 
asking  a  policeman  the  name  of  the  best  hotel.  The 
policeman  looked  at  us  thoughtfully.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"the  best  hotel  is  'The  Raven,'  but  I  won't  send  you 
there,  because  it  is  the  military  headquarters  and  they 
might  put  you  in  the  army."  With  haste  we  assured 
him  that  though  our  patriotism  was  beyond  question,  it 
did  not  take  the  form  of  joining  the  army.  "  Then  try 
'  The  Crown,'  "  he  said. 

We  walked  up  Castle  Street,  and  soon  saw  the  black 
and  white  front  of  the  old  house.  We  entered,  and  while 
Bountilee  booked  the  rooms  I  looked  round  the  hall. 
It  was  a  typical  English  interior,  wainscoting,  wride, 
shallow  staircase,  old  furniture,  prints  and  coloured 
engravings,  and  signs  of  modern  comfort  amid  its  ancient 
worth. 

"  Lunch  is  ready  in  the  coffee-room,"  said  the 
attendant.  In  my  ignorance  I  was  making  for  the  coffee- 
room  door,  but  Bountilee  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  my 
arm.  "  Not  yet,"  he  said,  and  led  me  into  a  low-roofed 
room  called  the  bar.  At  the  counter  he  procured  two 
small  glasses  of  a  curious  liquor,  which  I  had  never 
before  tasted.  We  drank  ceremoniously,  and  I  felt  a 
warm  glow  suffuse  what  Lancashire  folk  call  "  the  cockles 
of  the  heart."  It  was  extremely  good,  and  I  may  say 
that  this  particular  rite  was  celebrated  twice  daily  during 
the  rest  of  the  holiday. 

After  lunch  we  sat  smoking  and  drinking  coffee  and 
liqueurs,  and  I  began  to  feel  like  an  American  millionaire 
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seeing  the  old  country,  and  this  plutocratic  feeling  never 
left  me  during  the  holiday.  Only  at  odd  times  did  I 
recapture  that  sense  of  the  past  which  usually  wraps  me 
round  and  pervades  my  whole  being  as  I  wander  amid 
ancient  places  on  the  shores  of  old  romance. 

If  you  wish  to  realise  the  beauty  of  Shrewsbury  you 
must  view  it,  as  we  did,  from  a  gentle  rise  on  the  way  to 
Haughmond  Abbey.  The  houses  cluster  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  tall  spires  carry  the  eye  up  into  the  blue, 
and  as  the  gaze  turns  downward  you  see  the  Severn 
winding  through  the  green  vale.  Away  in  the  distance 
are  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and  then  you  understand  that 
Shrewsbury  is  the  central  gate  to  Wales,  the  key  of  that 
march  and  borderland  of  which  Chester  and  Hereford 
are  the  northern  and  southern  guards.  As  a  modern  poet 
sings  :  — 

High  the  vanes  of  Shrewsbury  gleam 
Islanded  in  Severn  stream, 
The  bridges  from  the  steepled  crest 
Cross  the  waters  east  and  west. 

The  flag  of  morn  in  conqueror's  state 
Enters  at  the  English  gate, 
The  vanquished  eve,  as  night  prevails, 
Bleeds  upon  the  road  to  Wales. 

Throughout  our  history  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
when  Wales  was  joined  to  England  politically,  the 
borderland  was  the  scene  of  turbulence  and  strife. 
Romans,  Saxons,  Normans  and  English  all  battled  with 
the  Welsh  in  the  green  vales  of  Severn  and  Wye.  Each 
race  left  its  traces :  Roman  remains,  Offa's  dyke, 
Norman  castle  and  walled  towns.  The  castles,  by  their 
number  and  the  natural  strength  of  their  situations,  are  a 
proof  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Normans  set 
about  the  business  of  conquest.  Norman  barons  had 
permission  from  the  King  to  conquer  as  much  of  Wales 
as  they  could.  They  raised  followers  by  promises  of 
land  and  gain,  built  castles  and  established  themselves 
as  Lord  Marchers  over  their  territories.  Thev  owned 
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allegiance  to  the  King  alone,  and  were  almost  absolute 
rulers,  doing  rough  justice  to  their  dependents.  One, 
the  famous  Mortimer,  allied  himself  to  Welsh  royalty. 
The  conquest  of  Wales  took  some  two  hundred  years 
and  was  only  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Welshmen  deserting 
from  their  country's  side. 

Shrewsbury  was  a  most  suitable  place  for  assembly 
before  an  invasion,  and  you  realise  this  as  you  see  it 
standing  in  proud  beauty  almost  encircled  by  the  river  : 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

We  spent  two  delightful  days,  roaming  about  without 
guide-books,  admiring  the  old  houses,  the  swift  yellow 
river  and  the  green  quarry.  The  last  morning  I  was  up 
before  six  o'clock  and  sauntered  down  to  the  quarry. 
Everything  was  bright  and  fresh  as  I  strolled  under 
the  trees  on  the  river  bank ;  a  sweet,  soft  wind  blew  in 
from  Wales,  the  land  of  poetry.  As  I  breathed  the 
romantic  air  I  longed  for  an  inspiration,  "  something,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  that  would  settle  for  ever  the  question 
of  the  best  poet  in  the  Literary  Club."  Suddenly  it 
came.  "Meet  it  is  I  set  it  down,"  I  cried  like  Hamlet, 
and  seized  my  tablets,  which  in  this  instance  were  an 
unsettled  bill  I  intended  to  pay  when  I  had  made  sure  of 
my  holiday.  I  wrote  quickly  on  the  back  of  the  bill, 
now  and  then  looking  at  the  river.  These  lines  came 
with  a  rush  :— 

0,  Severn !  father  Severn ! 

To  whom  Salopians  pray, 

A  pilgrim  from  the  Irwell's  banks, 

Where  factories  stand  in  serried  ranks, 

Will  sing  thy  praise  this  day. 

I  had  got  so  far  when  a  horrid  thought  crossed  my 
mind  and  dammed  the  flow.  I  seemed  to  have  heard 
something  like  it  before ;  and  then  quite  involuntarily 
there  came  before  my  mind's  eye  an  engraving  I  had 
once  seen  representing  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  study.  I 
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nearly  threw  the  bill  into  the  Severn.  With  a  muttered 
imprecation,  as  the  novelists  say,  I  left  the  quarry  and 
hurried  back  to  breakfast.  Can  any  Welshman  explain 
how  a  wind  from  Wales  could  waft  Lord  Macaulay  to 
Shrewsbury  in  aid  of  a  shy  poet  ?  Anything  more  unlike 
Keltic  magic  than  Lord  Macaulay 's  downright,  straight- 
forward muse  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

At  ten  sharp  by  Shrewsbury  clock  we  left  the  hotel 
and  took  train  to  Ludlow.  It  was  market  day  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  little  town  was  quite  busy.  We  booked 
rooms  at  "  The  Feathers,"  and  then  strolled  out  to  see 
the  sights.  Ludlow  is  a  charming  old  town  with  one  or 
two  wide  streets  of  red-brick,  eighteenth  century  houses, 
mingled  with  which  are  specimens  of  earlier  styles.  It 
has  an  air  of  quiet,  old-fashioned  prosperity  undisturbed 
by  any  modern  note,  and  it  still  looks  like  the  background 
of  a  Jane  Austen  novel  or  a  Randolph  Caldecott 
Christmas.  The  castle  is  imposing,  even  in  its  ruin,  and 
from  its  lofty  tower  we  had  a  fine  view  of  rolling  hills, 
woodlands,  river,  and  the  red-roofed  town  immediately 
below.  Its  position  recalled  the  castle  of  "  Garde 
Doloureuse  "  in  Scott's  tale  "  The  Betrothed."  Scott 
visited  these  parts,  and  the  result  was  a  novel  which  some 
people  call  dull,  but  which  I  found  extremely  interesting 
on  re-reading.  It  is  a  psychological  study  of  the 
passion  of  love,  as  well  as  a  tale  of  border  strife.  In 
spite  of  its  medieval  setting  the  treatment  of  the  theme 
reminded  me  of  the  Greek  view  of  love,  as  a  consuming 
power  that  torments  and  destroys.  The  view  chanted  in 
the  chorus  of  Euripedes'  "  Hippolytus  "  :  — 

For  mad  is  the  heart  of  Love, 
And  gold  the  gleam  of  his  wing; 
And  all  to  the  spell  thereof 
Bend,  when  he  makes   his   spring. 

Scott's  tale  may  seem  frigid  compared  with  those  burning 
lines,  but  his  Sir  Damian  is  caught  in  the  toils  and  suffers 
like  your  even  Greek.  While  we  lounged  on  the  top  of 
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the  tower  I  was  thinking  of  these  things,  and  also  of  that 
masque  of  Comus  which  tuneful  Harry  Lawes  conducted 
for  the  first  time  in  this  very  castle.  But  while  I  was 
musing  on  this  early  English  composer  to  whom  Milton 
wrote  a  sonnet,  Bountilee  was  serenading  the  landscape 
with  "  La  donna  e  mobile"  and  other  airs  from  Italian 
opera,  in  a  light  baritone.  . 

"The  Feathers"  is  a  famous  hostelry,  but  I  must 
confess  I  found  it  just  a  trifle  too  self-consciously 
picturesque.  Its  elaborate  carved  wainscoting  and 
chimney-pieces  seemed  to  intrude  themselves  on  your 
attention  and  demand  notice.  We  stayed  only  one  night 
and  had  no  time  to  accustom  ourselves  to  its  atmosphere. 
It  is  full  of  fine  old  furniture,  but  the  general  effect  is 
dark — almost  gloomy.  It  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  spacious  Georgian  comfort.  After  dinner  that  night 
I  was  feeling  very  fit.  Bountilee,  too,  was  in  great  form, 
and  had  regaled  me  with  some  good  stories  during  the 
meal.  The  wine  had  been  plentiful  and  excellent,  and  a 
sort  of  godlike  certitude  and  confidence  possessed  me. 
Four  men  were  in  the  smoke-room  when  we  entered. 
Two  were  evidently  brothers.  They  were  tall  and 
distinguished-looking  men,  and  one  of  the  two  reminded 
me  somehow  of  Vandyke's  portrait  of  Charles  the  First. 
As  we  sat  smoking  and  drinking  our  coffee  the  other 
opened  the  conversation  by  remarking  on  the  beauty  of 
one  of  the  carved  mantel-pieces.  Now  Bountilee  is  a 
modern  of  the  moderns.  Had  he  been  an  Italian  he 
would  have  been  a  leader  of  the  Futurists  who  would 
have  made  Marinette  look  pale.  "  I  don't  think  it 
beautiful ;  it  is  very  ugly,"  he  said  promptly.  Before  the 
gentleman  had  time  to  recover  from  this  facer  I  confi- 
dently informed  him  that  the  carving  was  Tudor  and 
belonged  to  a  period  when  the  Gothic  had  become 
debased  and  it  was  not  beautiful.  The  gentleman  retired 
into  his  shell  somewhat,  and  then  Charles  the  First  made 
a  remark  that  led'  the  conversation  on  to  the  war.  Now 
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just  before  the  holiday  I  had  read  Naumann's  "  Middle 
Europe,"  and  here  was  my  opportunity.  To  Bountilee's 
amazement  I  proceeded  to  dominate  the  conversation.  I 
knew  all  about  everything.  I  felt  it  in  my  veins. 
So  I  instructed  my  hearers,  at  length,  regarding  the 
European  situation.  I  dealt  with  what  the  newspapers 
call  the  Balkan  Imbroglio.  I  explained  the  difference 
between  Czechs,  Czech-Slovaks,  Lithuanians,  Ruthenes, 
Slovenes,  Little  Russians,  Serbians  and  Bulgarians.  My 
confidence  was  unbounded.  I  might  have  been  H.  G. 
Wells  tidying  up  the  world.  Having  arranged  the 
boundaries  of  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
States  I  paused  for  breath,  and  before  1  could  recover 
Bountilee  chimed  in.  He  dissected  the  European  Chan- 
celleries,  weighed  and  found  wanting  various  statesmen 
and  politicians,  and  quoted  authorities.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  Bountilee  assured  the  two  strangers  that 
quite  respectable  people  like  the  Buxtons  agreed  with 
him.  Little  did  we  dream  at  the  time  that  we  were 
actually  instructing  the  Hon.  Charles  Roden  Buxton 
and  his  brother  H.  N.  Buxton  in  the  politics  of  the  Near 
East — a  subject  on  which  they  are  acknowledged 
authorities.  They  lay  low  and  drew  us  out,  and  it  was 
not  until  next  morning  that  they  revealed  their  identity. 
We  exchanged  cards,  and  parted  in  high  good  humour. 
Bountilee's  certificate  of  respectability,  given  unasked, 
will  remain  with  them  as  treasure-trove  of  their  walking 
tour. 

The  fact  that  the  eighteenth  century  had  something  to 
say  for  itself  was  borne  on  me  as  I  took  a  walk  round 
Ludlow  before  breakfast  next  morning.  The  ordered 
neatness  of  the  Georgian  houses,  the  formal  classic 
porches  and  windows,  the  proportions  of  doors,  the  very 
knockers  and  handles,  all  seemed  to  denote  a  refined 
taste  for  a  resurrected,  an  artificial  classic  beauty.  But 
there  is  a  certain  English  vigour  and  freedom  permeating 
these  classic  forms;  for  domestic  architecture  was  mainly 
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the  work  of  builders  and  not  architects,  and  builders  had 
not  altogether  lost  the  traditions  of  craftsmanship  which 
prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  buildings  in 
London  and  the  large  towns  were  designed  in  the  grand 
manner  of  undiluted  classicism,  by  learned  architects ; 
but  in  the  smaller  towns  the  classic  influence  was  rather 
absorbed  than  slavishly  followed.  Yet  I  suppose  this 
respectable  little  town  flourished  when  Goldsmith  wrote 
his  "  Deserted  Village,"  when  the  people  were  robbed  of 
the  common  lands,  when  the  poor  laws  were  at  their 
worst,  and  when,  one  way  and  another,  the  great  nobles 
and  landlords  reduced  the  labourers  to  bobbing  and 
curtseying  serfs.  One  could  not  forget  the  first  chapter 
of  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  even  on  this  fine  summer 
morning.  Old  towns  like  Ludlow  bring  home  to  you  the 
tremendous  change  which  industrialism  has  made  in  our 
national  life,  how  it  has  quickened  the  pace.  Can  we 
keep  it  up  ?  Are  there  signs  that  we  are  beginning  to 
tire,  beginning  to  doubt?  Dean  Inge,  one  of  the  few 
public  men  whose  utterances  are  worth  noting,  said  the 
other  day,  we  were  tending  to  a  progressive  decrease  in 
the  birth-rate  and  might  gradually  revert  to  the  quiet, 
mainly  rural  England  of  1750.  This  would  not  be  a 
misfortune.  The  Englishman  was  not  naturally  a  town 
dweller  or  a  money-grabber,  but  a  countryman  and  an 
idealist;  the  quintessential  Englishman  was  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Wordsworth.  London 
might  one  day  be  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  world  when 
her  wealth  had  fled.  Thus  the  gloomy  Dean  looked  back 
to  the  eigtheenth  century  for  his  country's  future. 

From  Ludlow  we  went  to  Llandrindod  Wells,  breaking 
our  journey  at  Craven  Arms  for  a  visit  to  Stokesay. 
It  was  sheer  delight  to  walk  up  the  road  to  Stokesay. 
The  sunshine,  the  fields,  the  red  gables  of  old  houses 
peeping  through  clumps  of  trees  in  the  distance,  the  lines 
of  the  hills,  and  the  thought  of  the  old  castle  awaiting  us 
filled  us  with  a  keen  pleasure.  As  for  Bountilee  it  took 
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the  whole  Beecham  programme  to  express  his  feelings, 
At  one  moment  he  was  Wolfram  in  "  Tannhauser,"  the 
next  Toreador,  then  Valentine  in  "  Faust,"  or  he  would 
carol  Italian  airs  unknown  to  me.  Not  to  be  outdone,  I 
warbled  my  only  classic  solo,  "  When  other  lips,"  but  for 
the  most  part  I  had  to  be  a  sort  of  orchestral  accompani- 
ment to  Bountilee's  vocalisation.  Some  rustic  children 
gazed  at  us  with  open  eyes,  and  a  motor  party  favoured 
us  with  an  astonished  stare.  But  we  cared  not  a  jot. 
We  were  at  the  meridian  of  a  great  holiday  and  trod  the 
earth  like  gods.  Stokesay  is  unique  in  my  experience. 
I  think  it  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  frowning  sternness  of  the  Norman  castle  in 
spite  of  its  great  tower  and  surrounding  moat.  The 
tower  is  joined  to  a  building  with  steep  roof  that  reminds 
one  of  the  mansard  chateaux  of  France.  The  large  green 
courtyard  is  entered  by  a  gate-house,  timbered  and 
plastered  in  a  much  later  style  of  architecture  than  the 
castle.  All  these  different  styles  harmonise  and  melt  into 
one  perfect  picture — a  picture  drawn  by  history,  coloured 
by  romance  and  toned  by  time.  We  wandered  about  the 
great  hall,  through  the  old  rooms,  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  tower.  We  had  a  pleasant  chat  with  a 
delightful  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  gate-house.  In  the 
course  of  our  talk  she  informed  us  that  she  was  Scotch, 
and  a  Graham  at  that.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  thought 
the  Gows  were  the  chief  Scottish  family,  but  the  way  the 
old  lady  said  "a  Graham"  left  no  doubt  about  her 
precedence.  I  can  see  her  now — white  hair,  cheeks  like 
apples,  and  large  blue  eyes.  She  looked  a  Scottish 
gentlewoman  that  Raeburn  might  have  painted.  I  left 
Stokesay  with  regret.  I  could  have  fleeted  away  a  much 
longer  time  in  its  grassy  courtyard,  for  within  its  ancient 
walls  the  past  lingers,  and  its  quiet  garden  seemed  a 
haven  of  dreams. 

When  we  arrived  at  Llandrindod  Wells  we  were  met 
at  the  station  by  Captain  Cuttle.     He  was  in  uniform 
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and  had  the  name  of  our  hotel  on  the  front  of  his  cap. 
I  named  him  Captain  Cuttle,  for  he  was  a  middle-aged 
man  with  only  one  arm,  the  other  being  replaced  by  a 
hook.  He  took  charge  of  our  small  bags  and  literally 
slung  his  hook  with  them  and  we  walked  to  the  hoteL 
After  Stokesay,  Llandrindod  Wells  looks  like  a  red  new- 
boiled  lobster  beside  one  of  those  ancient  fish  you  see  in 
glass  cases  in  old  inns,  those  fish  that  stimulate  the 
imaginations  of  anglers.  Our  hotel  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  reddest  of  the  many  new  buildings,  and 
when  I  saw  it  I  needed  all  my  plutocratic  feeling  to  give 
me  courage  to  enter  its  imposing  portal.  But  this  was 
Bountilee's  hour.  If  I  shine  in  an  old  ruin  he  simply 
coruscates  in  a  modern  hotel.  His  personality  dominates 
head-waiters,  porters  and  even  the  lady  at  the  desk.  I 
stood  meekly  by  while  he  arranged  everything  with  a 
savoir  faire  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  possess.  The 
interior  of  the  hotel  was  roomy  and  light,  and  the  decora- 
tions were  bright,  cheerful  and  very  modern  in  their 
artistic  trend.  The  lounge  was  the  acme  of  comfort,  and 
every  modern  convenience  promised  the  visitor  a  good 
time. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  up  to  the  golf  course, 
which  runs  over  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town ;  and  I 
had,  for  the  first  time,  a  wide  view  of  that  part  of  Wales. 
I  know  Snowdonia  well.  The  tops  of  all  the  great  peaksr 
Snowdon,  the  Glydyrs,  the  Carnedds,  Penlithrig  and 
Tryfan  are  as  familiar  as  Kersal  Moor.  Their  views  are 
magnificent ;  but  this  little  hill  revealed  another  kind  of 
beauty,  softer  in  outline,  milder  in  aspect.  The  town 
stands  on  rising  ground  in  a  wide  vale  surrounded  by 
distant  mountains.  These  are  not  very  high  or  rugged,, 
and  they  make  a  flowing,  graceful  line  on  the  horizon. 
It  was  a  day  of  wind,  cloud  and  sunshine,  and  the  quick 
changes  from  shade  to  shine,  gloom  to  glory,  wrought 
magical  effects  on  the  landscape.  The  wind  was  strong, 
but  it  was  the  sweet  Welsh  air  and  filled  us  with  health 
and  energy. 
C 
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We  had  many  delightful  walks  during  our  stay.  One  I 
remember  vividly,  along  winding  lanes,  through  woods 
to  the  top  of  a  hill  from  which  we  looked  down  into  a 
small,  deep  valley  with  woods  and  a  quaint  little  church 
at  the  bottom.  Past  the  church  flowed  a  river  with  the 
lovely  Welsh  name  of  Ithon.  Name  soft  as  the  murmur 
of  its  own  ripples.  Another  excursion  was  to  Builth. 
Part  of  the  walk  was  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  which 
I  saw  for  the  first  time.  The  river  has  come  rushing 
down  from  Plinlimmon  and  now  flows  through  the 
valley,  beneath  overhanging  woods.  At  Builth  it  is  a 
wide  and  placid  stream,  spanned  by  a  grey  stone  bridge 
of  many  arches  and  picturesque  buttresses.  It  was  early 
closing  day,  and  we  saw  very  few  people  as  the  shops 
were  shut.  The  little  town  seemed  almost  deserted.  We 
loitered  on  the  bridge  and  by  the  river-side.  Bountilee 
explored  the  piscatorial  minds  of  two  anglers  and  I  let 
my  thoughts  wander  idly.  The  warm,  sunny  afternoon, 
the  quiet  town,  the  calm  river  and  the  embracing  hills 
filled  me  with  a  drowsy  peace. 

I  rather  enjoyed  one  or  two  wet  nights  that  kept  us 
indoors,  for  they  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  of  studying 
the  visitors  in  the  hotel.  They  were  a  high  class  lot. 
When  I  read  the  list  and  saw  therein  a  whole  countess 
and  her  maid,  baronets,  knights  and  Captain  the  Hon. 
Blank  and  Colonel  Sir  John  So  and  So  I  was  quite 
overcome  and  felt  inclined  to  flee  from  the  place.  But  I 
-effected  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  and  therefore  good  enough  for  any  society,  so  I 
held  up  my  head  bravely.  Everyone  dressed  for  dinner 
and  then  played  bridge.  Many  of  the  fours  were  women, 
middle-aged  and  bejewelled,  who  played  silently  and 
keenly  all  the  evening.  In  short,  they  were  a  most  stiff 
and  unpromising  lot  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  One 
gentleman,  however,  I  noticed  generally  sat  by  himself 
with  a  book,  and  one  night,  after  dinner,  we  managed  to 
open  conversation  with  him  in  the  lounge.  He  was  a 
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Belfast  man,  had  been  to  Dublin  and  Oxford  Universities, 
and  knew  many  notable  people,  amongst  them,  Mahaffy 
and  W.  B.  Yeats.  We  had  a  most  enjoyable  talk.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  Scott  enthusiast  and  knew  his  author 
thoroughly.  He  was  the  one  green  spot  in  a  dreary 
desert  of  golf,  bridge,  and  the  cold  aloofness  which  passes 
for  manners  in  that  strata  of  English  society. 

From  Llandrindod  Wells  we  journeyed  south,  calling 
at  Hereford  for  a  peep  at  the  Cathedral.  It  was  only  a 
peep,  but  enough  to  create  a  desire  for  a  more  leisurely 
contemplation.  Hereford  has  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  the  borderland  and  the  Cathedral  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  has  suffered  from  fire, 
invaders,  Puritans  and  restorers,  and  perhaps  the  last  has 
been  the  worst  visitation,  but  the  magnificent  Norman 
work  still  remains,  strong  and  impressive  beside  the  poor 
modern  restoration.  In  the  middle  of  a  sunny  afternoon 
we  reached  Symonds  Yat,  and  once  again  had  the  delight 
of  seeing  the  Wye.  From  the  heights  we  viewed  it 
winding  through  the  country,  and  then  descending  we 
took  a  boat  and  were  rowed  down  to  Monmouth.  That 
journey  down  the  classic  river  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  experiences  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
enjoy.  The  river  was  very  full  and  flowed  calmly  through 
the  rock-bound,  but  richly  verdant  gorge.  Now  and  then 
a  huge  salmon  would  leap  out  of  the  water  and  fall  back 
with  a  splash ;  but  that  was  the  only  sound.  Ours  was 
the  only  boat  on  the  river,  and  we  lay  back  smoking  and 
contemplating  the  ever-changing  panorama  which  the 
winding  stream  discloses.  Bountilee,  who  has  seen  the 
Rhine  and  many  famous  rivers  besides,  was  loud  in  his 
praise  of  the  Wye.  I  have  called  it  a  classic  river,  for 
did  not  that  gallant  Welshman  Captain  Fluellen  prove 
its  likeness  to  a  river  in  Macedon,  "Tis  alike  as  my 
fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmon  in  both." 
I  have  Welsh  blood  in  me,  and  I  quoted  Fluellen  to 
myself  as  I  admired  the  lovely  river:  "  All  the  water  in 
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Wye  cannot  wash  the  Welsh  blood  out  of  your  body." 
How  aptly  Shakespeare  comes  in ;  he  has  always  some- 
thing appropriate  to  say  wherever  one  may  be. 

We  disembarked  at  Monmouth,  found  an  hotel,  and 
then  strolled  round  the  town.  Very  few  people  were 
about  and  the  place  seemed  forgotten  altogether  by  the 
twentieth  century,  for  there  was  not  even  a  picture-house^ 
But  the  ancient  Monnow  bridge  with  its  fortified  gate- 
way, the  statue  of  Henry  V,  the  old  houses,  the  river,  and 
the  hills  were  picture  enough  for  my  Manchester  eyes. 
After  dinner  at  the  hotel  we  had  a  stroke  of  luck,  for  we 
foregathered  with  a  modern  Fluellen.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  merchant  service,  a  South  Wales  man  whom  I  will 
call  Davies.  He  had  done  notable  work  against  the 
German  submarines,  been  publicly  thanked  and  honoured, 
and  was  now  enjoying  a  few  months'  holiday  as  reward. 
He  was  a  huge,  genial  man,  and  we  had  a  merry  evening. 
Bountilee,  who  has  voyaged  to  South  America,  knew 
many  of  his  fellow  captains,  and  he  and  the  gallant 
Welshman  were  soon  exchanging  reminiscences.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  I  told  him  my  grandmother  was 
Welsh  and  I  had  Welsh  blood  in  my  veins.  This  greatly 
delighted  him.  Time  after  time  he  clapped  me  on  the 
back,  exclaiming,  "Gawd'  you're  a  Welshman;  I  knew 
you  were  a  good  sort.  Gawd'  you're  a  Welshman,  have 
another." 

Next  morning  we  took  train  to  Tintern,  and  walked 
from  the  station  to  the  Abbey.  As  we  walked  we  found 
the  Wye  had  still  fresh  beauties  to  reveal,  but  she  does 
not  reveal  them  all  at  once.  The  chief  jewel  is  hidden, 
one  might  almost  say,  artfully,  by  the  protecting  hills. 
The  road  rises,  falls,  winds,  and  you  are  kept  eagerly 
looking  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  ruin.  At  last 
we  reached  the  final  turning  and  saw  it  standing  in  the 
sunlight  amid  the  summer-garnished  hills.  I  suppose 
Tintern  Abbey  has  its  history  and  associations,  but  no 
thoughts  of  them  occurred  to  me.  My  mind  was  filled 
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only  by  the  sense  of  architectural  beauty  in  lovely 
surroundings.  So  perfectly  do  jewel  and  setting 
harmonise  that  the  ruin  might  be  an  organic  part  of  the 
landscape  like  the  trees.  Of  course  we  cannot  see 
Tintern  without  thinking  of  Wordsworth's  lofty,  reflective 
.lines;  and  it  is  associated  delightfully  with  a  modern 
poet,  a  sweet  singer,  with  the  authentic  lyrical  gift. 
W.  H.  Davies,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen,  worked  at  an 
ironmonger's  shop  in  Newport.  The  little  fellow  walked 
all  the  way  from  that  place  to  Tintern — a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles — in  order  to  see  the  Abbey  by  moonlight. 
It  was  in  the  small  hours  when  he  reached  home  again, 
and  he  had  to  be  up  at  six  o'clock  for  work.  No  wonder 
the  boy  who  could  do  that  became  a  poet ! 

We  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Abbey  grounds  looking 
at  the  ruins.  Gothic  is  communal  architecture.  It  is  the 
work  of  individual  craftsmen  co-ordinated  by  a  master 
mason.  Within  these  limits  the  craftsman  exercised  his 
imagination  and  fancy,  and  the  result  was  the  richness, 
the  variety  of  Gothic  ornament.  In  England,  Gothic  first 
appears  in  the  solid,  powerful,  Norman  style,  with  very 
little  ornament  and  then  develops  to  the  grace  and 
spaciousness  of  the  later  periods.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
simple  age,  an  age  of  faith,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  quaint  carvings,  the  grotesques,  the  animals,  birds, 
flowers  and  plants,  it  was  an  age  when  the  worker  found 
a  joy  in  his  work.  Though  its  form  may  never  come 
again,  we  may  recapture  its  spirit,  for  that  spirit  is  not 
dead,  it  lives  in  the  grotesque  caperings  of  Gilbert 
Chesterton  and  the  powerful  individuality  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Servile  State." 

Standing  within  the  roofless  walls  of  Tintern  we  saw 
the  shapes  of  windows  and  the  outlines  of  mullions  traced 
against  the  background  of  sky ;  overhead  great  clouds 
were  sailing ;  ivy  and  creeping  plants  tapestried  the  walls, 
and  the  summer  wind  blew  refreshingly  through  the 
great  space.  We  were  in  the  heart  of  the  gem.  It  has 
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been  called  by  a  catholic  writer,  "the  most  famous  ruin 
in  a  land  of  ruins."  But  my  thoughts  were  not  of  the 
ruins  of  past  splendours;  present  loveliness  filled  my 
mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Chepstow.  There  we 
came  into  sharp  contact  with  the  present.  From  the 
hoary  battlements  of  the  castle  we  saw  a  busy  scene.  It 
was  the  construction  of  the  new  docks.  Below  the  castle 
flowed  the  Wye,  now  a  wide  river  which  soon  would  join 
the  Severn.  The  two  rivers  start  from  Plinlimmon,  take 
different  courses,  and  then  meet  and  mingle  with  the  sea. 

Thus  ended  our  tour  of  the  borderland.  The  home 
journey  does  not  come  within  the  title  of  this  paper.  We 
stayed  at  Gloucester,  and  I  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  the  "New  Inn"  and  the  Cathedral;  then  on  to 
Worcester  to  see  King  John's  tomb  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
so  home.  As  we  approached  Manchester  we  talked  of 
our  holiday,  and,  like  good  sportsmen,  counted  our  spoils. 
They  consisted  of  several  picturesque  old  towns,  three 
cathedrals,  two  famous  rivers,  many  castles  and  old  inns, 
a  modern  health  resort,  Tintern  Abbey  and  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  lying  in  the  green  lap  of  our  native  land. 
Not  a  bad  bag  for  our  fortnight.  It  was  a  holiday  that 
made  one  feel  in  Rupert  Brooke's  words  : 

A  body  of  England,  breathing  English  air, 
Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 


CHRISTOPHER  VANCE. 
By  A.  C.  WILSON. 

CHRISTOPHER  VANCE  is  the  father  of  Joseph  in 
De  Morgan's  novel,  "Joseph  Vance,"  and  the 
sketch  of  his  character  is  not  the  least  delightful  feature 
of  that  admirable  novel.  Christopher  belonged  to  the 
shrewd  type  of  man,  his  strong  point  was  the  large  share 
of  worldly  wisdom  or  "  horse  sense  "  which  he  possessed, 
and  it  is  quite  true  to  type  that  this  quality  was  strongly 
held  in  a  man  as  uneducated  as  Vance  undoubtedly  was. 
Somehow  or  other  education  seems  to  smother  that  sort 
of  native  wit  rather  than  direct  it.  Other  qualities  of 
(  hristopher's  which  endear  him  to  the  reader  are  his 
good  humour  and  his  refusal  to  take  himself  too  seriously  ; 
with  him  business  is  a  game  which  he  plays  with  evident 
enjoyment  and  considerable  success.  One  gathers  also 
that  Vance  is,  except  in  one  respect,  an  easy  man  to  live 
with,  while  the  relations  between  Christopher  and  Joseph 
are  such  as  any  father  might  envy,  there  is  so  little  of  the 
heavy  parent  to  be  seen,  and  when  Joseph  becomes  a 
man  they  do  not  avoid  one  another  as  fathers  and  sons 
so  frequently  do. 

It  is  not  to  be  suggested  of  course  that  Christopher  was 
faultless,  that  he  certainly  was  not;  he  had  the  kind  of 
failing  which  is  quite  likely  to  accompany  the  other 
qualities  we  admire  in  him ;  in  fact,  to  put  it  bluntly,  he 
was  much  too  fond  of  drink.  When  a  poor  man,  his 
wife  was  always  on  pins  till  she  had  seen  him  past  the 
"  Roebuck,"  and  after  he  had  become  a  successful 
business  man  he  caused  his  friends  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
1  v  his  habit  of  taking  too  much  whisky.  The  book 
makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  this  failing  of  Christopher's, 
and  the  fight  with  the  sweep,  very  early  in  the  story  arose 
out  of  a  dispute  in  a  public-house  over  the  ownership  of 
an  insect  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  pot  of  beer. 
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This  incident,  differently  handled,  might  easily  have 
been  sordid,  but  as  related  by  De  Morgan  it  is  genuine 
humour,  and  he  treats  it  in  his  inimitable  way,  dropping 
into  the  vernacular  and  instantly  giving  the  whole  scene 
the  right  atmosphere  :  — 

'This  here  hinseck,"  he  said,  "come  out  of  my  beer,  wot  I  paid 
for,  square.  Consequent  this  here  hinseck  I  account  as  my  hinseck — 
and  this  here  son  of  mine  has  been  too  well  educated,  though  young, 
to  presoom  to  crock  this  here  hinseck  unless  I  give  leave — Hay 
young  'un  ?  Or  for  that  matter,"  added  my  parent  with  a  sudden 
aggressive  enlargement  of  his  claim — "  anyone  else." 
"  Anyone  else  wot,"  said  the  sweep. 

Of  course  the  sweep  crocks  the   insect,   and  the   fight 
follows. 

During  the  time  he  was  laid  up  recovering  from  the 
fight,  in  which  he  got  rather  badly  hurt,  Vance  decided 
that  an  employer  has  distinct  advantages  over  the 
employed,  and  his  choice  of  a  business  is  one  instance  of 
his  natural  shrewdness.  There  would  obviously  be  some 
difficulty  about  a  man,  without  training,  setting  up  as  a 
joiner,  for  example,  or  a  plumber  or  an  engineer,  but 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  who  is  there  with  a  bit  of 
common  sense  who  could  not  be  a  builder?  The  fact  is  that 
a  builder  employs  various  tradesmen  to  do  the  work,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  him  to  have  more  than  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  trades  himself.  Christopher 
argues  it  thus  :  — 

"  Builders  knows  nothin'  about  buildin.'  Other  people  knows 
something  if  they  don't  know  much,  but  builders  they  knows  ab-so- 
lootly  nothin'.  .  .  .  My  meaning  is  clear !  When  a  man's  a  carpenter 
he  mostly  knows  a  little  about  carpenterin' ;  when  he's  a  jiner  sim'lar; 
when  a  bricklayer,  plasterer,  paper  'anger,  painter,  or  glazier,  the 
same  'olds  good  of  any  tradesman.  But  when  he's  a  builder  he  knows 
nothing  and  no  need  to  neither.  He  ain't  called  on  to  carpenter  and 
jine,  nor  yet  if  he  don't  know  a  bat  from  a  closure  it's  no  account,  nor 
if  he  knew  no  more  of  paperhanging  than  how  to  fold  back  it 
wouldn't  hurt  him.  He'd  never  want  to  touch  a  paste-brush. 

Having  decided  to  set  up  as  a  builder,  Christopher 
again  shows  his  astuteness  in  the  purchase  of  a  board  to 
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advertise  his  place.  The  bargaining  with  the  "Travelling 
Marine  Store  "  is  characteristic  of  De  Morgan's  racy 
style,  being  related,  as  usual,  in  the  vernacular,  and  as 
the  result  Vance  becomes  the  owner  of  a  board  reading, 
"  C.  Dance,  Builder.  Drains  promptly  attended  to."  As 
Christopher  put  it,  to  make  the  board  useful  to  him  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  correct  an  error  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  original  composer. 

This  board  established  Vance's  position  in  a  way  that 
no  new  board  could  have  done,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  everyone  took  it  for  granted  it  had  stood  there  for 
years,  and  even  said  they  had  seen  it  many  a  time  in 
passing. 

My  mother  soon  became  convinced  that  my  father's  investment  of 
two  and  threepence  was  not  altogether  so  mad  a  one  as  it  had  at  first 
seemed.  "  I'm  sure,"  she  said,  "  one!  never  would  have  thought  it ! 
it  do  look  exactly  as,  if  it  had  been  there  since  Doomsday.  And  I 
will!  say  the  effect  that  board  has  on  the  passing  spectator  is 
electrical."  My  mother  went  on  to  quote  a  convincing  instance: 
"  Why  there  was  the  Dust  only  the  other  day,  stopped  ringin'  of  his 
bell,  and  says,  '  to  think  that  there  board  should  have  been  there  all 
those  years  and  him  never  seen  it.' "  My  mother  evidently  thought 
that  to  stop  a  dustman  ringing  his  bell  was  like  damming  Niagara. 

Again,  when  Vance  finds  it  necessary  to  borrow  tools 
for  his  first  job  he  merely  mentions  his  place,  and  gets 
the  reply,  "  I  know,  I  often  see  your  name  up,  passing 
along." 

It  was  a  most  amazing  thing  how  everyone  (for  even  our  dustman 
implied  that  it  must  have  been  there,  though  he  hadn't  seen  it) 
accepted  this  board  without  question,  and  even  in  some  cases  professed 
to  have  read  it  carefully  over  and  over  again  on  our  doorpost, 
while  it  was  still  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Mr.  C.  Dance  into 
whose  possession  it  had  come  (according  to  my  father)  through  an 
error  in  the  spelling. 

Vance  had  started  on  his  venture  without  a  farthing  of 
capital,  and  the  first  difficulty  he  encountered  was  in 
borrowing  tools  for  his  first  job.  This  job  was  merely 
to  dig  up  part  of  the  drive  in  front  of  a  house  and 
ascertain  whether  the  drainage  was  into  a  sewer  or 
whether  there  was  a  cesspool.  The  description  of  how 
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Vance  got  the  loan  of  the  few  tools  and  materials  he 
required  is  really  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  way 
in  which  a  man  of  some  shrewdness  may  take  advantage 
of  that  sort  of  mental  slovenliness  to  which  people  are 
liable.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  this  loan  Vance  did 
not  rely  only  on  the  magic  powers  of  the  board,  but  he 
proceeded  to  involve  three  different  parties  in  the  transac- 
tion, and  although  none  of  them  knew  him,  he  was  able 
to  use  each  of  them  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  him  with 
the  others.  Here  he  was  pretty  safe  as  few  people  would 
take  the  trouble  to  think  the  thing  out,  and  most  of  us  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  word  of  a  third  party,  whom  we 
do  not  know  for  someone  else  to  whom  we  would  not 
feel  disposed  to  lend  much  if  it  were  put  as  a  simple 
request  to  grant  a  favour.  The  fact  is,  Christopher 
caused  the  business  to  get  involved.  "  If  you  cannot 
convince  them,  confuse  them,"  might  have  been  his 
motto,  and  not  a  bad  one  either ;  at  any  rate  it  came  off 
in  his  case. 

As  usual,  Joey  was  with  his  father  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  proceeding,  and  Christopher's  comment  on 
the  nature  of  credit  is  good,  though  it  did  strike  Joey  as 
rather  complicated. 

"  No,  Joey,"  said  he,  "  when  a  chap  thinks  you  know  he  believes 
in  your  solvency,  don't  you  undeceive  him,  by  orfering  him  cash. 
Then  he'll  know  you  think  he  believes  you  insolvent,  and  never  give 
a  brass  f  arden  credit.  'Cos  you  wouldn't  think  any  man  would  b'lieve 
you  insolvent  if  you  knowed  you  was  in  funds.  Hay,  Joey?" 

We  all  know  the  person  who  wants  to  do  everything 
himself,  and  thinks  nothing  is  properly  done  unless  it  is 
done  in  his  particular  way.  This  class  is  sufficiently 
large  to  have  foisted  a  proverb  on  us  to  the  effect  that 
if  you  want  a  thing  done  well  you  must  do  it  yourself. 
What  they  mean  is,  "  If  you  want  a  thing  done  in  your 
own  way  you  must  do  it  yourself,"  which  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing.  As  an  employer  Vance  had  the  wisdom 
to  avoid  this  characteristic,  and  that  passage  where  he 
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explains  to  Lossie  Thorpe  the  secret  of  his  business 
success  is  full  of  sound  common  sense,  and  shows  very 
clearly  where  Joseph  got  his  brains  from  :  — 

"  How  on  earth  have  you  managed  to  do  it,  Mr.  Vance  ?"  asks 
Lossie. 

"  By  never  doing  a  hand's  turn  myself,  Miss  Lossie,"  said  he. 
"  If  I  was  to  I  should  spile  all.  If  I  was  to  add  up  a  column  of 
figures  I  should  add  'em  up  wrong.  If  I  was  to  mix  a  yard  o' 
concrete,  I  should  mix  it  wrong.  If  I  was  only  to  try  to  tenant  up  a 
window  frame,  I  should  tenant  it  up  wrong.  So  I  just  set  a  couple 
of  young  men  on  to  adding  up,  and  if  either  catches  the  other  out 
it's  a  shillin'  off  o'  one's  salary  on  to  the  other.  Sim'lar  all  through ! 
Never  you  do  anything  yourself,  Miss  Lossie.  That's  where  the 
mistake  comes  in." 


PUFFS  FROM  MY  PIPE. 

V.    THOMAS  INGOLDSBY. 

By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

TPHOMAS  INGOLDSBY,  in  actual  life  Richard 
Harris  Barham,  is  perhaps  the  merriest  companion 
of  the  soothing  pipe  within  the  varied  range  of  English 
literature.  He  is  so  entirely  original  in  method,  so 
exceptionally  fluent  in  versification,  so  astonishing  a 
rhymester,  and  at  the  same  time  so  overflowing  with  a 
humour  for  the  most  part  genial,  though  occasionally 
offending  against  the  canons  of  good  taste,  that  his 
productions  in  verse,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  prose,  are 
a  sure  antidote  against  melancholy.  He  has  given  delight 
to  thousands,  and  is  able  to  give  delight  to  thou- 
sands more,  if  we  exclude  the  ultra-refined,  whose 
sensitive  palate  requires  a  more  delicately  handled 
tickling.  It  excites  our  surprise  to  find  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
a  minor  canon  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  singularly 
devoted  and  tactful  incumbent  of  various  small  parishes 
in  the  City  of  London.  Of  his  life  nothing  need  be  said, 
save  to  remark  that  among  his  friends  were  two  men  so 
opposite  as  Theodore  Hook  and  Sydney  Smith,  and, 
above  all,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  intimate,  the  able  mother 
of  Thomas  Hughes.  It  is  to  her  stock  of  legendary  lore 
that  Barham  was  indebted  for  the  plots  of  many  of  his 
stories,  though  possibly  he  exaggerated  his  want  of 
originality  in  such  matters. 

When  his  old  schoolfellow,  Richard  Bentley,  the 
publisher,  issued  his  famous  "Miscellany  "  in  1837,  ne 
at  once  asked  Barham  to  contribute.  In  this  simple  way 
began  the  long  series  of  "  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  which 
flowed  from  his  facile  pen.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
"Oliver  Twist"  first  appeared  in  the  same  magazine, 
"a  certain  Radicalish  tendency"  in  which  offended 
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Barham's  alert  Toryism.  The  verse  "Legends"  intro- 
duced into  English  and  established  the  French  "  Conte- 
aux-vers,"  which  had  long  been  popular  across  the 
Channel.  In  some  respects  Barham  surpassed  his  pre- 
decessors, who  were  certainly  his  inferiors  in  the  art  of 
rhyming  :  if  his  wit  be  occasionally  less  refined,  his 
humour  is  less  gross  and  of  a  kindlier  cast.  Most  of  his 
productions  were  written  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  that  seductive  fluid 
known  as  gin,  which  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to 
Charles  Lamb.  He  seemed  to  combine  in  himself  two 
different  men  :  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day  he 
was  active,  patient,  tactful,  devoted  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
later  on,  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand,  he  became  the 
wit,  humourist  and  author  of  political  squibs  of  cutting 
and  effective  power.  Always  an  affectionate  father,  the 
loss  of  several  children,  notably,  of  his  son  George,  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  from  which 
he  never  entirely  shook  himself  free,  to  which  we  owe 
his  exquisite  "  Last  Lines  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  written 
shortly  before  he  passed  ,away. 

With  the  foregoing  brief  preamble  I  may  now  attempt 
to  emphasise  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
"  Ingoldsby  Legends."  It  is  not  usual  to  rank  his  prose 
stories  as  amongst  his  best  efforts.  I  do  not  wholly 
share  this  opinion,  holding  that  his  little  tale  of  the 
"  Lady  Rohesia  "  is  extremely  diverting  and  admirably 
told.  This  all  too-excellent  dame  lay  dying  in  her  large 
four-poster  I>ed,  while  her  disconsolate  swain,  Sir  Guy, 
was  seeking  comfort  from  Beatrice  Grey,  who  was  sitting 
side  by  side  with  him  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  had 
just  made  up  his  mind  to  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  his 
lady's  successor,  when  he  was  interrupted  quite  effec- 
tually : — 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  there  was  a  little  round  polished 
patch  on  the  summit  of  the  knight's  'pericranium,  from  which  his 
locks  had  gradually  receded ;  a  sort  of  oasis,  or  rather  a  Mont  Blanc 
in  miniature,  rising  above  the  highest  point  of  vegetation.  It  was 
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on  this  little  spot,  undefended  alike  by  Art  and  Nature,  that  at 
this  interesting  moment  a  blow  descended  such  as  we  must  borrow 
a  term  from  the  Sister  Island  adequately  to  describe, — it  was  a 
"  Whack" ! 

So  the  knight's  too  impulsive  eagerness  had  helped 
his  lady  to  burst  the  quinsey  which  had  been  troubling 
her,  and  his  dreams  of  a  more  agreeable  second 
companion  were  rudely  disturbed.  The  whole  of  the 
little  story  is  well  told,  and  abounds  in  dainty  touches 
of  humour,  such  as  this  : — 

The  (passing)  bell  stopped ;  little  Hubert,  the  Sacristan,  kicked  out 
of  the  Chapelry.  St.  Peter  opened  his  wicket,  and  looked  out  : 
there  was  nobody  there ;  so  he  flung  to  the  gate  in  a  passion,  and 
went  back  to  his  lodge,  grumbling  at  being  hoaxed  by  a  runaway 
ring. 

The  "Spectre  of  Tappington  "  is  too  familiar  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.  The  unhappy  ghost-seer, 
in  a  fit  of  sleep-walking,  buried  one  after  another  of 
his  available  supply  of  trousers.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Tappington  Everard  was  a  real  place,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Barhams  in  Kent.  "  Grey  Dolphin  " 
has  always  been  a  first  favourite  with  me.  The  personal 
appearance  and  character  of  Sir  Robert  de  Shurland 
are  admirably  drawn,  while  the  author  pokes  clever  fun 
at  certain  saints'  miracles  with  a  kindly  smile.  One  of 
the  euphemisms  employed  to  cover  an  imprecation  of  the 
angry  hero  is  deliciously  neat :  "  The  Baron  bestowed  a 
benediction."  The  name  of  his  sword  is  no  less  happily 
chosen;  it  was  hight  "  Tickletoby  "  not  without  reason. 
His  boots  are  as  famous  as  those  of  Bombastes  Furioso 
himself.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
the  description  of  the  outer  man  of  this  outstanding 
personality  :— 

He  was  a  very  great  man.  He  was  also  a  very  little  man ;  that  is, 
he  was  relatively  great,  and  relatively  little — or  physically  little  and 
metaphorically  greatr— like  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  late  Mr. 
Buonaparte.  To  the  frame  of  a  dwarf  he  united  the  soul  of  a  giant, 
and  the  valour  of  a  gamecock.  Then,  for  so  small  a  man,  his 
strength  was  prodigious ;  his  fist  would  fell  an  ox,  and  his  kick — oh  ! 
his  kick  was  tremendous,  and,  when  he  had  his  boots  on,  would — to 
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use  an  expression  of  his  own,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  Holy 
Wars—"  send  a  man.  from  Jericho  to  June."  He  was  bull-necked 
and  bandy-legged ;  his  chest  was  broad  and  deep,  his  head 
large  and  uncommonly  thick,  his  eyes  a  little  bloodshot,  and  his  nose 
retrousse.  Strictly  speaking  the  Baron  could  not  be  called  handsome; 
but  his  tout  ensemble  was  singularly  impressive ;  and  when  he  called 
for  his  boots  everybody  trembled  and  dreaded  the  worst. 

Further  quotation  is  out  of  the  question,  the  legend  must 
be  read  in  full  to  appreciate  its  excellent  fooling.  With 
it  I  must  end  my  brief  survey  of  the  prose  tales,  which 
are  as  quaintly  comical  as  their  verse  companions,  but 
have  more  in  common  with  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  verse  legends  are  compacted  of  an  odd  medley  of 
suggested  plot,  out-of-the-way  knowledge,  scraps  of  Latin 
both  classical  and  canine,  fragments  of  monkish  lore, 
ecclesiastical  legends  not  always  edifying,  bits  of 
forgotten  legal  information,  choice  expressions  culled 
from  contemporary  slang,  allusions  to  passing  events 
and  persons,  with  snatches  of  pure  and  beautiful  poetry. 
These  apparently  contradictory  elements  are  blended 
together  in  a  metre  hardly  ever  at  fault,  which  flows 
along  like  a  merry  brook,  and  punctuated  by  a  marvellous 
faculty  of  rhyming.  The  execution  is  never  forced, 
never  suggests  effort,  never  smells  of  the  night-lamp,  but 
appears  to  be  the  natural  flow  of  a  singularly  full  and 
whimsical  mind.  Though  the  author  loved  episodes, 
they  are  usually  to  the  point  and  always  amusing. 
Mightier  bards  than  he  have  been  known  to  indulge  in 
this  method  of  poetic  art,  notably  the  greatest  of  all, 
Homer;  but  "caparisons  are  odorous,"  as  honest  Dog- 
berry hath  it.  The  themes  of  the  legends  are  almost  as 
various  as  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Some  came  from  Mrs.  Hughes,  many  were  derived  from 
monkish  tales,  the  details  of  which  they  preserved 
faithfully,  though  their  treatment  is  far  more  delicate  and 
amusing  in  most  cases  than  that  of  their  originals. 

At  this  point  it  must  be  remarked  that  Barham  was  an 
old-fashioned  High  Churchman,  dreading  the  inroad  into 
the  Protestant  Church  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  Popery 
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under  the  guise  of  Puseyism.  He  had  a  horror  of 
Catholicism  of  this  kind  in  all  its  forms.  Hence  many 
of  his  legends  are  satires  upon  its  glaring  defects.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  defend  him  in  his  choice  of 
subjects,  or  in  his  method  of  handling  them,  when  his 
mind  turned  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  were  honest  in  purpose  and  kindly  in  intention. 
The  "Auto-da-fe,"  for  example,  is  surely  too  hideous 
a  theme  for  light  satirical  verse,  however  unpleasantly 
realistic  its  details  may  be.  The  author  seems  to  have 
felt  this  himself ;  hence  he  has  introduced  a  simple  and 
beautiful  poem  into  the  midst  of  his  extravaganza,  which 
goes  far  to  redeem  the  rest.  After  all  it  is  only  against 
a  few  of  these  comically  compounded  satires  that  the 
charge  of  breach  of  good  taste  can  justly  be  made.  No 
doubt  his  book  is  upon  the  "  Index  "  :  so  is  "  Westward 
Ho."  Indeed  its  company  in  that  famous  catalogue  of 
good  sense  and  sound  thinking  is  so  fine  that  the  truth 
of  many  of  its  satirical  touches  is  largely  vindicated. 
Moreover  most  of  the  stories,  travestied,  themselves  treat 
of  similar  themes,  often  in  a  coarser  manner. 

Of  these  I  shall  speak  in  their  turn  ;  of  the  rest  I  can 
only  hope  to  submit  tiny  examples  of  their  distinctive 
features.  The  verse  series  opens  with  that  fine  interplay 
of  wit  and  fancy  "The  Milkmaid's  Story."  Coming 
home  at  3  a.m.  in  a  state  when  "  walking  just  then 
wasn't  very  convenient,"  David  Phyce  threw  a  stick 
at  Winifred  his  wife,  which  ended  her  days  and  her 
scolding  at  once.  Consequently  there  was  need  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  which  is  delightfully  and  tersely  described 
thus  :  — 

The  Jury,  in  fine,  having  sat  on  the  body 

The  whole  day  discussing  the  case,  and  gin  toddy, 

Returned,  about  half-past  eleven  at  night, 

The  following  verdict  :  "  We  find,  Sarve  her  right.1' 

Having  reached  a  conclusion  so  satisfactory  to  himself 
Mr.  Pryce  set  off  over  the  mountain  near  his  dwelling 
to  woo  and  win  a  certain  Miss  Davis,  when  he  heard 
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"  a  deuced  odd  sort  of  a  noise"  behind  him.  Looking 
back,  to  his  horror,  he  caught  sight  of  his  late  wife's 
"grandmother's  clock,"  with  a  face  resembling  its  dead 
owner,  rumbling  up  and  down  hill  in  chase  of  him. 
Terror  lent  wings  to  his  heels,  and  he  fled  into  the  nightr 
to  reach  Miss  Davis's  door  in  a  state  of  collapse,  but  only 
to  find  it  slammed  into  his  face  :— 

Why  the  fair  was  obdurate  None  knows, — to  be  sure  it 

Was  said  she  was  setting  her  cap  at  the  Curate. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  the  sole  hole 

Pryce  found  to  creep  into  that  night  was  the  coal-hole. 

Waking  up  a  much-bruised  and  reformed  man,  David" 
became  a  teetotaller,  and  loved  to  teach  his  fellow- 
countrymen  at  the  inn 

That  an  ancient  Welsh  poet,  one  PYNDAR  AP  TTJDOR, 
Was  right  in  proclaiming  "  ARISTON  MEN  UDOR  "  ! 

Which  means  the  pure  element  Is  for  man's*  belly  meant ! 
And  that  Gin's  but  a  Snare  of  Old  Nick  the  deluder ! 

In  the  last  quotation  is  one  of  Ingoldsby's  best  rhymes 
utterly  unforced  and  to  all  appearance  inevitable  in  its 
place,  along  with  one  of  his  comparatively  rare  puns. 

Of  "Mr.  Barney  Macgu ire's  Account  of  the  Corona- 
tion "  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  Tom  Moore's  question, 
"  How  came  Barham  to  be  so  Irish  ?"  That  is  a  sufficient 
tribute  to  its  excellence.  Another  of  the  earlier  legends 
is  uniformly  pleasant  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
known  as  "The  Witches'  Frolic,"  which  took  place  in 
the  cellar  of  "  Sir  Thopas  the  Vicar,"  and  was  only 
marred  when  the  hero  inadvertently  called  for  a  toast 
to  "old  Father  Noah  who  planted  the  vine."  In  it  is 
an  excellent  parody  of  the  opening  of  Cowper's  "  John 
Gilpin".— 

Bob  Gilpin  was  a  citizen ; 

But  though  of  some  renown, 
Of  no  great  credit  in  his  own, 

Or  any  other  town. 

From  its  opening  line  to  its  suggestive  moral  the  mingled 
flow  of  wit  and  humour  hastens  along  to  the  music  of 

D 
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most  astonishing  rhymes.  A  similar  approval  can  be 
given  to  "  The  Ghost."  This  poem  tells  of  how  the 
little  cobbler  Nicholas  Mason  had  been  listening  to  tales 
of  ghosts  at  the  inn.  When  he  returned  home  to  the 
salutary  reproaches  of  his  wife,  after  a  thump  on  the  head 
with  a  stool,  he  stole  into  bed,  where  in  a  dream  he  saw 
a  ghost,  who  directed  him  to  his  hidden  hoard.  Nick 
had  nothing  wherewith  to  mark  the  spot  save  his  awl, 
which  he  stuck  as  he  thought  into  the  ruined  wall  of  the 
castle.  He  had  pierced  his  wife,  and 

From  that  hour  they  all  declare 

That  Mrs.  Mason  used  a  cushion  in  her  chair. 

The  whole  poem  is  in  the  metre  of  "Don  Juan,"  and 
rivals  Byron  in  the  quaintness  of  its  versification  and  of 
its  rhymes. 

"  The  Tragedy,"  in  spite  of  its  lugubrious  title,  is  one 
of  the  most  humorous  of  the  legends,  and  wittily  pokes 
fun  at  the  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment  which  was 
wont  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  our  "  rude  forefathers  "  in  the 
Victorian  Age.  It  tells  of  the  unfortunate  fate  of  St. 
Megrin,  who  was  a  rival  to  the  elderly  Adolf  of  Cleves 
in  the  affections  of  his  Duchess.  After  consulting  a 
conjuror  she  sought  a  meeting  with  her  lover,  during 
which  she  was  unlucky  enough  to  drop  her  handkerchief, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  intrigue  and  his  death. 
The  whole  poem  traces  the  details  act  by  act,  and  serves 
to  show  how  ridiculous  the  tragedy  actually  was.  I  can 
only  allow  myself  to  quote  the  "Moral,"  which  is 
both  pointed  and  happily  expressed,  as  an  example  of 
Ingoldsby's  exercises  in  this  kind  :  — 

Take  warning,  ye  fair,  from  this  tale  of  the  bard's, 
And  don't  go  where  fortunes  are  told  on  the  cards, 
But  steer  clear  of  conjurors,  never  put  query 
To  "  Wise  Mrs.  Williams,"  or  folks  like  Buggieri. 
When  alone  in  your  room  shut  the  door  close,  and  lock  it ! 
Above  all', — KEEP  YOTTR  HANDKERCHIEF  SAFE  IN  YOUR  POCKET  ! 
Lest  you  too  should  stumble,  and  Lord  Leveson  Gower,  he 
Be  called  on, — and  poet !  to  tell  your  sad  story. 
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The  nobleman  last  named  was  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had 
to  try  divorce  cases.  Wittier  selections  might  easily  have 
been  made,  but  "  time  tries  all,"  and  literary  space  is  not 
infinite. 

Few  of  the  legends  are  so  caustic  as  the  "  Execution." 
which  Lord  Tom  Noddy  went  to  see  with  his  friends. 
Though  he  had  engaged  the  whole  of  the  first-floor  flat 
in  the  inn  opposite  to  Newgate,  he  did  not  see  the  actual 
hanging  :  he  and  his  companions  were  all  fast  asleep 
when  it  took  place.  Fine  old  crusted  Tory  as  he  was, 
Barham  had  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  idleness  of  many 
of  the  gilded  youth  of  his  day,  while  he  had  as  little 
sympathy  as  Thackeray  with  public  executions.  Hence 
he  has  interspersed  with  his  jests  some  fine  and  powerful 
lines  depicting  the  lonely  horror  of  the  victim  in  the  face 
of  the  pitiless  throng  :  — 

And  hark  ! — a  sound  comes  big  with  fate ; 

The  clock  from  St.  Sepulchre's  tower  strikes — eight ! 

List  to  that  low  funereal  bell : 

It  is  tolling,  alas  !  a  living  man's  knell ! 

And  see !— f rom  forth  that  opening  door 

They  come — HE  steps   that  threshold   o'er 

Who   never  shall  tread   upon  threshold   more ! 

God  !  'tis  a  fearsome  thing  to  see 

That  pale  wan  man's  mute  agony, — 

The  glare  of  that  wild,  despairing  eye, 

Now  bent  on  the  crowd,  now  turn'd  to  the  sky, 

As  though   'twere  scanning,   in  doubt  and  fear, 

The  path  of  the  Spirit's  unknown  career ; 

Those  pinioned  arms,  those  hands  that  ne'er 

Shall  be  lifted  again,— not  even  in  prayer; 

That  heaving  chest,  enough — 'tis  done ! 

The  bolt  has  fallen,  the  spirit  is  gone — 

For  weal  or  for  woe  is  known  but  to  One ! 

Oh  !  'twas  a  fearsome  sight !  Ah  me  ! 

A  deed  to  shudder  at — not  to  see. 

So  Ingoldsby,  after  the  loving  nature  of  his  heart,  uttered 
his  protest  against  a  hideous  practice,  which  was  once 
looked  upon  as  a  superior  kind  of  public  amusement. 
His  solemn  appeal  may  have  reached  others  than 
Thackeray's  prose  article  on  the  same  subject,  and  so 
have  helped  to  bring  public  executions  to  an  end. 
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Few  of  Barham's  tales  in  verse  are  more  innocently 
diverting  than  "The  Knight  and  the  Lady,"  wherein 
Sir  Thomas  the  naturalist  suddenly  disappeared  into  a 
pond,  when  he  was  stooping  in  search  of  a  specimen, 
thus  providing  exceptionally  nourishing  food  for  the  eels. 
The  Lady  Jane  lamented  him  heartbroken,  until  she 
consoled  herself  with  Captain  Macbride.  In  this  poem 
too  are  some  lines  of  a  quiet  and  pathetic  beauty,  which 
are  often  quoted  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their 
whimsical  source:  — 

And  thus  'twill  be, — nor  long  the  day — 
Ere  we  like  him,  shall  pass  away  ! 
Yon  sun,  that  now  our  bosom  warms, 
Shall  shine, — but  shine  on  other  forms ; — 
Yon  grove,  whose  choir  so  sweetly  cheers 
Us  now,  shall  sound  on  other  ears, — 
The  joyous  lamb,  as  now,  shall  play, 
But  other  eyes  its  sports  survey, — 
The  stream  we  love  shall  roll  as  fair, 
The  flowery  sweets,  the  trim  parterre 
Shall  scent,  as  now  the  ambient  air, — 
The  tree,  whose  bending  branches  bear 
The  One  loved  name — shall  yet  be  there ; — 
But  where  the  hand  that  carved  it? — Where? 

Thus  our  bard  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  blending- 
earnest  with  jest.  When  the  mood  laid  hold  of  him,  he 
could  soar  above  the  level  of  his  burlesque,  and  tune  his 
lute  to  real  poetry  always  touching,  sometimes  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  legends  devoted  to  monkery  and  its 
occasional  pranks,  which  were  definitely  intended  to  be 
satires,  and  succeeded  in  their  aim  to  a  large  extent. 
Some  of  these  Ingoldsby  found  in  the  older  "  Golden 
Legend,"  some  in  the  traditions  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  ferret  out  in  such  places  as  the  libraries  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Sion  College.  Amongst  these  "  A  Lay  of  St. 
Gengulphus,"  afterwards  know  as  "Jyngo,"  holds  a 
high  place.  While  the  Saint  was  away  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  a  smug  "young  Clerk"  was  the 
delight  of  his  lady's  heart.  One  evening  they  were  about 
to  enjoy  a  good  supper,  when  Gengulphus  suddenly 
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returned.  The  "Clerk"  was  hidden  in  a  closet,  the 
supper  under  the  settee.  His  wife  gave  her  husband  so 
warm  a  greeting,  that  he  thought  "  she  was  coming  it 
rather  too  strong."  She  prepared  him  a  humbler  meal 
and  so  spiced  his  cup  that  he  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
The  "Clerk"  reappeared  on  the  scene,  and  helped  her 
to  stifle  her  husband.  Then  they  cut  off  his  hands,  arms, 
legs  and  head,  the  last  of  which  they  threw  into  the  well, 
while  they  stuffed  his  beard  into  the  cushion  of  his  huge 
armchair.  So  far  no  doubt  the  author  followed  his 
authority  in  his  own  way  with  the  addition  of  much  fine 
humour  in  the  telling  of  the  story.  Then  events  began 
to  develope  :  the  Saint  was  by  no  means  content  with 
his  truncated  condition,  nor  with  the  impunity  of  his 
murderers.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  provide  a 
startling  miracle  to  be  followed  by  others  in  due  course. 
By  this  means  he  vindicated  his  sanctity  and  punished 
the  guilty  pair. 

It  happened  that  the  Prince  Bishop,  with  twenty-nine 
of  his  friends,  was  sitting  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
when  one  of  the  company  "  requested  some  water  to  mix 
with  his  hock."  The  maid,  going  to  the  well,  drew  up 
the  head  of  the  Saint,  which  rolled  after  her  and  set 
itself  upon  the  table  of  the  palace,  begging  the  guests 
to  bring  him  his  legs,  "  as  a  well-spoken  gentleman  asks 
for  his  boots."  The  rest  of  the  story  is  inimitably  told. 
Here  is  one  stanza  of  it : — 

Kicking  open  the  casement,  to  each  one's  amazement, 
Straight  a  right  leg  steps  in,  all  impediment  scorns, 

And   near  the   head   stopping,    a   left   followed   hopping 
Behind, — for  the  left  leg  was  troubled  with  corns. 

That  last  line  contains  a  delightful  touch  of  Ingoldsby's 
peculiar  humour.  Soon  the  whole  body  arranged  itself 
before  the  princely  host,  whereupon 

The  Prince  Bishop's  Jester,   on  punning   intent, 
As  he   viewed  the  whole   thirty,   in   jocular  terms 

Said,  "  They  put  him  in  mind  of  a  Council  of  Trente 
Engaged  in  reviewing  the  Diet  of  Worms." 
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Neither  the  host  nor  his  guests  knew  what  do  :  so 

The  Prince  Bishop  muttered  a  curse,  and  a  prayer, 

Which  his  double  capacity  hit  to  a  nicety; 
His  Princely,  or  Lay,  half  induced  him  to  swear, 

His  Episcopal  moiety  said  "  Benedicte." 

Next,  flaming  placards  were  stuck  on  "  the  walls  of  the 
Stadthaus"  to  the  following  effect  :  — 

MURDER ! ! 

WHEREAS  a  dead  gentleman,  surname  unknown, 

Has  been  recently  found  at  His  Highness's  banquet, 

Rather  shabbily  dressed  in  an  Amice,  or  gown, 
In  appearance  resembling  a  second-hand  blanket ; 

And  WHEREAS,  there's  great  reason  indeed  to  suspect 
That  some  ill-disposed  person,  or  persons,  with  malice 

Aforethought,   have  killed,  and  begun  to  dissect 
The  said  gentleman  not  very  far  from  the  palace; 

THIS  is  TO  GIVE  NOTICE  ! — Whoever  shall  seize, 
And  such  person,  or  persons,  to  justice  surrender, 

Shall  receive — such   REWARD — as    His    Highness   shall   please, 
On  conviction  of  him,  the  aforesaid  offender. 

And  in  order  the  matter  more  closely  to  trace 

To  the  bottom,  His  Highness,  the  Prince  Bishop,  further, 

Of  his  clemency,  offers  free  PARDON  and  Grace 

To  all  such  as  have  not  been  concerned  in  the  murther. 

Done  this  day,  at  our  palace, — July  twenty-five — 
By  command 

(Signed) 

Johann  Von  Russell.     N.B. 

Deceased  rather  in  years — had  a  squint  when  alive; 
And  smells  slightly  of  gin — linen  marked  with  a  G. 

Such  a  proclamation  should  surely  have  had  a  speedy 
result.  But  it  failed  in  its  object :  hence  the  Saint  grew 
restive,  and  began  to  work  many  miracles.  His  self- 
made  widow,  when  she  was  told  of  his  wonderful  cures, 
angrily  exclaimed,  "  Credat  Judaeus,"  and  foolishly 
challenged  the  chair  on  which  she  was  sitting  to  work  a 
miracle.  Instantly  the  hair  in  the  cushion  of  the  chair 
sprang  up  and  seized  her,  and  "  She  could  never  get  rid 
of  that  comfortless  bustle."  The  "moral,"  which 
rounds  off  the  legend,  is  one  of  the  best  in  its  kind;  it  is 
this:  — 
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Now,  you  grave  married  Pilgrims,  who  wander  away, 

Like  Ulysses  of  old  (vide  Homer  and  Naso) 
Don't  lengthen  your  stay  to  three  years  and  a  day, 

And  when  you  are  coming  home,  just  write  and  say  so. 

And,  you  learned  Clerks,  who  are  not  given  to  roam, 
Stick  close  to  your  books,  nor  lose  sight  of  decorum ; 

Don't  visit  a  house  when  the  master's  from  home ! 
Shun  drinking — and  study  the   "  Vitae  Sanctorum." 

Above  all  you  gay  ladies  who  fancy  neglect 

In  your  spouses,  allow  not  your  patience  to  fail ; 

But  remember  Gengulphus's  wife !  and  reflect 
On  the  moral  enf  ore  d  by  her  terrible  tale. 

To  me  the  satire  in  this  poem  is  alike  pointed  and 
unobjectionable.  It  treats  of  an  occurrence  not  infrequent 
in  the  past  and  mocks  pleasantly  those  numerous  miracles 
with  which  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  are  so  abundantly 
bestrowed. 

In  this  kind  "  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  "  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen,  against  which  no  reasonable  complaint 
can  be  urged.  There  is  too  that  mischievous  "  Lay  of 
St.  Nicholas,"  which,  while  dilating  upon  an  actual 
monkish  legend,  adds  a  few  stinging  details  of  Protestant 
humour.  When  St.  Nicholas  in  his  own  abbey  saw  the 
Abbot  and  two  of  his  subordinates  feasting  with  "  his 
elderly  namesake,"  after  drenching  the  latter  with  Holy 
Water  (thus  far  the  original  monk)  "  he  let  fly  a  kick" 
at  him,  the  consequences  of  which  are  exquisitely 
described  :  — 

Out  of  the  window  he  flew  like  a  shot, 

For  that  foot  flew  up  with  a  terrible  thwack, 

And  caught  the  foul  demon  about  the  spot, 

Where  the  tail  joins  on  to  the  small  of  his  back. 

Thus  ended  the  Abbot's  feasting  with  the  "  Father  of 
all  evil,"  and  he  finished  his  course  as  a  lonely  recluse 
living  on  the  succulent  diet  of  cresses  and  water.  Of  this 
kind  is  "  Saint  Medard,"  which  is  no  less  witty  and  no 
less  pointed.  Of  it  I  can  only  quote  one  stanza  to 
illustrate  the  delicately  barbed  satire,  which  pricks  others 
than  saints  :  — 
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St.  Medard,  he  was  a  holy  man, 

A  holy  man,  I  ween,  was  he, 
And  even  by  day,   When  he  went  to  pray, 

He  would  light  up  a  candle,  that  all  might  see ! 

With  much  of  the  same  character  the  poem  flows  on  to 
its  happy  conclusion,  happy  at  least  for  all  save  "the 
elderly  gentleman." 

In  another  place  Ingoldsby  wittily  paraphrases  an 
offensive  phrase  fearlessly  used  by  many  a  preacher  of 
his  day  into  the  following  :  — 

An  elderly  Lady  in  Babylon  bred, 

Much   addicted   to   flirting  and   dressing   in   red. 

In  that  he  clearly  shows  the  bias  of  his  thought  and  his 
desire  to  share  it  with  others,  but  is  more  polite  than 
some  of  the  controversialists  of  his  day.  At  the  same 
time  the  humour  leaves  its  sting  behind,  in  the  hope  of 
laughing  England  out  of  a  tendency  to  flirt  with  that 
same  "  elderly  Lady."  In  "The  Brothers  of  Birchinton" 
he  returns  to  the  charge  and  depicts  the  victory  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  over  "the  arch-enemy  of  mankind." 
In  this  legend  are  some  of  his  happiest  rhymes,  notably 
that  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  nickname  of  Henry  II  : 

With  a,  great  sprig  of  broom,  which  he  bore  as  badge  in  it, 
Named  from  this  circumstance,  Henry  Plantagenet. 

In  the  "  Lay  of  St.  Cuthbert,"  too,  he  portrays  the  battle 
of  the  Saint  with  the  ex-archangel  with  much  spirit  and 
quaintness  of  expression.  The  Scroope  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
because  his  guests  did  not  come  to  partake  of  his  banquet, 
had  consigned  his  dinner  to  the  Devil  and  his  imps. 
Unhappily  his  heir  had  been  left  by  a  careless  nurse  in 
the  dining-hall,  when  the  strange  guests  arrived.  St. 
Cuthbert  saved  the  boy,  but  was  forced  to  allow  the 
fiends  to  stay  to  dinner.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
Baron's  good  cheer  is  wittily  described  with  another 
wonderful  rhyme  : — 

There's  Setebos  storming  because  Mephistopheles 
Gave  him  the  lie,  Said  he'd  "  blacken  his  eye," 
And   dashed  in  his  face  a  whole  cup  of  hot  coffee-lees. 
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When  Satan  himself  retired,  he  proposed  the  health  of 
their  entertainer  with  much  unction  and  in  exactly  the 
monotonous  form  employed  in  the  present  day,  but 
relieved  of  the  monotony  by  the  humour  of  the  verse. 

I  have  perhaps  said  enough  about  poems  of  this  kind. 
While  I  do  not  defend  the  particular  method  of  satire, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  innocent  of  bitterness.  Barham 
takes  up  what  offended  him  in  the  Roman  Church  : 
instead  of  denouncing  it  he  catches  upon  what  to  him 
seem  to  be  absurdities.  These  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  so 
cleverly  that  his  reader  can  almost  hear  him  good- 
naturedly  chuckling  to  himself,  as  he  makes  this  or  that 
point.  It  is  always  open  to  question  whether  such  a 
subject  as  that  of  "  Nell  Cook"  can  be  treated  fitly  in 
this  manner.  But  the  wit  of  the  poem  is  unquestionable. 
When  a  suspicion  is  hinted  of  the  strict  chastity  of  "  the 
Canon,"  the  answer  is  couched  in  a  couplet,  which  is 
sufficiently  explicit  without  making  any  accusation  : — 

The  Sacristan,  he  says  no  word,  which  indicates  a  doubt, 
But  puts  his  thumb  unto  his  nose  and  spreads  his  fingers  out. 

So  too  it  is  said  of  this  eminent  priest,  that  "he  had  a 
merry  eye,"  while  "Nell  Cook's"  jealousy  is  indicated 
by  the  expression,  "  But  Nelly  looked  askew."  I  can 
imagine  how  annoying  such  jibes  may  appear  to  those 
against  whom  they  are  directed.  But  that  circumstance 
does  not  destroy  their  value  or  the  point  of  their  satire. 
Of  "The  Auto-da-fe"  "  I  have  spoken  already:  that 
terrible  poem  certainly  is  open  to  the  charge  of  not  being 
in  good  taste.  Now  and  then  lines  and  phrases  in  other 
poems  may  fall  under  the  same  category.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Barham  was  naturally  endowed  with 
sound  sense,  as  well  as  with  the  faculty  of  seeing  the 
literal  absurdity  of  the  things  which  held  up  to  ridicule. 
Hence  he  sometimes  offends  by  the  literalness  of  his 
details.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  genius 
was  of  the  burlesque  order,  as  may  be  most  clearly  seen 
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from  that  intensely  amusing  rendering  of  "The  Babes 
in  Wood."  Such  a  moral  as  is  drawn  from  the  untimely 
death  of  the  parents'  is  genuine  burlesque,  "  Don't  blow 
yourselves  out  with  greengages."  So  is  the  close  of  th& 
combat  between  the  two  ruffians  :  — 

When  he  that  was  milder  of  mood 
Gave  the  truculent  rascal  his  gruel. 

But  as  he  tells  the  story  by  the  mouth  of  the  nursemaid, 
he  certainly  does  present  something  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  phrases  which  she  might  actually  have  said. 

He  had  a  similar  dislike  of  sentimental  romances  of  the 
"Undine"  order.  Hence  he  tells  a  story  with  some 
points  of  resemblance  to  Heine's  "  Lorelei"  in  his  own 
way,  and  a  very  amusing  way  it  is  too.  He  calls  it  "  Sir 
Rupert  the  Fearless,"  and  blends  in  it  passages  of  rare 
descriptive  power,  a  banal  simplicity,  and  some  comical 
bits  of  slang.  Hence  the  reader  is  able  to  see  something 
of  the  absurd  sentimentality  of  the  tales  ridiculed,  when 
they  are  told  in  Barham's  best  manner.  The  expression 
with  which  he  condones  the  Knight's  faithlessness,  is 
both  quaint  and  to  the  point.  He  may  have  thought  the 
water-nymph  to  be  "  at  best  wife  and  water."  Hence  he 
made  his  proposals  to  "  Miss  Una  von  Something." 
But  punishment  swiftly  follows  the  perjured  faith  of  Sir 
Rupert ;  he  and  all  connected  with  him  are  drowned  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  save  "  the  little  old  woman 
that  opens  the  pews."  There  is  something  highly 
comical  in  the  introduction  of  this  comparatively  modern 
official  into  a  tale  of  chivalry.  It  is  after  his  manner;  he 
seldom  fails  to  introduce  something  entirely  unexpected 
into  his  story,  and  the  more  modern  it  is,  the  better  it 
suits  his  purpose.  His  witty  imagination  skips  from 
thought  to  thought,  from  incongruity  to  incongruity. 
Like  Autolycus,  he  is  "  A  snapper  up  of  unconsidered 
trifles."  But  how  wittily  he  stitches  together  his  crazy 
quilt,  in  which  all  the  pieces  fit  together  in  a  surprisingly 
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funny  unity.  Like  Sardou  in  his  play  of  "  Dante,"  he 
brings  together  men  and  habits  from  many  lands  and 
many  centuries,  investing  the  ancient  and  the  more  recent 
alike  with  a  fine  air  of  modernity.  Nothing  is  too 
inconsiderable  for  him,  nothing  beneath  his  notice.  But 
what  is  most  wonderful  is  the  complete  absence  of  effort 
with  which  he  builds  up  a  story  out  of  details  so 
promiscuous. 

In  "The  Smuggler's  Leap"  he  has  a  story  to  his 
mind.  In  it  he  blends  the  terrible  with  the  humorous 
with  so  much  subtlety  that  the  effect  is  not  marred.  It 
was  in  part  suggested  by  a  local  tale,  in  part  by  that 
wonderful  narrative  of  "  Blind  Willie  "  in  "  Red- 
gauntlet."  But  the  vigour  of  the  action  is  never  hindered 
by  the  flow  of  wit.  The  reader  can  see  the  "terrible 
dun  "  fire-breathing  and  fleet  as  a  greyhound,  no  less 
than  the  death  grapple  of  the  two  men  as  they  sink  into 
the  chalk-pit.  Of  a  very  different  type  is  "Misadventures 
at  Margate,"  treating  of  that  little  vulgar  boy/  who 
"  hadn't  got  no  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  little  nose." 
The  whole  of  the  story  is  told  just  as  one  would  expect 
an  antiquary  of  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Simpkinson  to  tell  it. 
The  reader  can  catch  the  shocked  tone  of  voice  in  which 
the  worthy  victim  pours  out  his  sad  complaint  into 
unsympathetic  ears,  though  he  can  but  laugh  at  the 
richness  of  the  verdure  with  which  that  innocent  gentle- 
man is  clad.  On  the  other  hand,  "  The  Legend  of 
Salisbury  Plain  "  has  much  more  of  a  tragic  note,  when 
Gervase  Matcham  makes  his  horrible  confession.  The 
author  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  ballad  metre,  which 
gives  his  tale  much  of  the  colour  and  simplicity  of  an 
ancient  broadside.  Here  again  his  humour  breaks  out 
in  unexpected  places,  and  relieves  the  tension  of  the 
reader. 

Wherever  we  turn  in  "The  Ingoldsby  Legends"  we 
shall  find  much  to  amuse  us,  not  a  little  to  surprise  us, 
now  and  then  a  piece  of  fine  poetry,  and  sometimes 
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something  to  shock  us.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who 
take  the  author  to  be  speaking  seriously,  when  he  is 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  as  there  are  others  who  fail  to 
perceive  when  he  is  in  deadly  earnest.  That  is  the 
jester's  common  misfortune.  His  hearers  never  know 
precisely  when  they  have  him.  They  may  build  a  wall 
around  him,  as  did  the  "Wise  men  of  Gotham"  to 
secure  the  cuckoo,  when  suddenly  he  flies  out  over  the 
top  exclaiming  that  he  is  not  the  only  "cuckoo  "  in  that 
neighbourhood,  or  even  in  the  world. 

Many  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby 's  quaint  fancies  and  musical 
lines  cling  to  the  memory,  which  refuses  to  entertain 
weightier  matters.  Seizing  hold  of  an  absurdity  he  plays 
with  it,  throws  it  up,  shows  it  on  every  side  and  in  every 
light,  with  so  serious  a  face  that  the  reader  is  sometimes 
deceived,  while  the  author  bounds  off  with  "  a  burst  of 
Homeric  laughter."  In  this  repect,  though  his  mode 
and  his  power  of  expression  are  by  no  means  the  same, 
he  has  something  of  the  vein  of  Aristophanes,  who  did 
not  hesitate,  Tory  and  foe  of  Socrates  as  he  was,  to 
bring  the  gods  themselves  upon  the  stage  and  to  hold 
them  up  to  ridicule  with  much  effect.  The  satires  of  the 
great  Greek  have  just  this  in  common  with  the  lesser 
satires  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  that  they  never  hesitate 
to  appropriate  what  suited  their  purpose,  to  the  confusion 
of  graver  and  more  fastidious  souls.  But  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  two.  Aristophanes  laughs 
at  his  fellow-mortals  from  the  Olympus-height  of  his 
superiority ;  hence  his  laughter  is  seldom  free  from  the 
note  of  scorn.  Barham,  on  the  other  hand,  never  dreams 
of  himself  as  superior  to  a  single  soul.  He  wants  his 
reader  to  laugh  with  him  at  what  appears  to  him  an 
absurdity  or  an  extravagance.  That  is  why  he  is  so 
-excellent  a  companion  to  a  pipe.  Those  who  know  not 
the  soothing  charm  of  the  vaporous  offering  to  indolence 
will  never  read  him  aright.  They  will  test  his  armour 
to  find  out  its  joints  and  launch  their  critical  shaft  just 
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where  it  may  have  some  possible  effect.  But  they  will 
miss  the  genuine  loveableness  of  the  man,  and  fail  ta 
catch  the  kindly  heartiness  of  his  laughter.  If  he  had 
little  love  of  "the  superior  person,"  that  stately  being 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  any  love  for  him.  Be 
it  remembered  that  admiration  is  not  the  same  quality  as 
love.  But  for  such  he  did  not  write.  His  first  object 
was  to  help  his  old  friend  and  schoolfellow;  his  second 
was  his  undoubted  enjoyment  of  his  writing.  His  method 
pleased  himself,  he  hoped  that  he  would  please  others. 
In  it  he  has  few  if  any  rivals,  though  he  finds  occasional 
imitators,  whose  productions  for  the  most  part  follow  him 
at  a  considerable  distance.  For  all  his  resemblance  to 
the  great  Greek  comic  poet  he  is  essentially  and  typically 
English  alike  in  his  merits  and  his  prejudices.  That  is 
what  makes  him  so  attractive  to  most  of  his  readers. 

He  may  use  tags  of  French  employed  with  a  very 
"  Stratteford  at  Bowe  "  accent,  or  scraps  of  Latin  of  a 
distinctly  and  often  designedly  canine  and  macaronic 
character.  But  they  are  used  in  a  manner  so  thoroughly 
English  that  they  serve  to  give  additional  point  to  an 
English  jest.  The  persons  in  his  "  Legends,"  whatever 
their  nationality  may  be,  are  English  in  their  thought, 
in  their  very  escapades.  His  Devil  is  English,  though 
made  to  be  the  butt  of  one  Saint  or  another.  His  Saints 
are  eminently  English  and  aristocratic  too  for  the  most 
part,  so  haughty  is  their  temper  when  dealing  with  the 
"Prince  of  Darkness."  St.  Medard,  above  all  the  rest, 
has  a  thoroughly  hard  English  head,  which  even  a  stone 
thrown  at  him  by  the  Devil  cannot  injure.  On  the 
contrary,  it  bounds  off  from  that  solid  skull  without  doing 
it  any  harm  and  injures  the  evil'  thrower  himself  by 
dropping  on  his  "stout  orthopedical  shoe."  We  can 
picture  Barham  in  his  study  writing  for  all  he  was  worth 
long  after  midnight,  with  his  gin  and  water  to  moisten 
his  clay,  and  one  or  other  of  his  cats  sitting  on  his  table 
or  even  on  his  shoulder,  as  it  chose.  We  can  hear  him 
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say  to  his  devoted  wife,  when  she  was  retiring  to  rest, 
"  You  are  the  Slave  of  the  Ring,  while  I  am  the  Slave 
of  the  Lamp."  We  can  peep  over  his  shoulder,  if  his 
.cat  Jerry  will  permit  us,  as  he  dashes  off  one  of  his 
delightful  verse  letters  to  one  or  other  of  his  children. 
We  can  dimly  apprehend  his  deep  grief,  when  now  one, 
now  another  of  them  passed  from  his  sight  into  the 
.Silent  Land.  We  can  read  his  touching  letters  to  Mrs. 
Hughes  expressing  his  difficulty  in  resigning  himself 
to  the  loss  of  his  most  dearly  loved  son  George  with  a 
thrill  of  sincere  sympathy.  We  can  catch  the  undertone 
of  the  sadness,  which  never  entirely  left  him  afterwards, 
in  bis  later  poems,  however  mirthful  they  may  be  in 
essence. 

We  can  follow  him  into  society,  where  he  was  always 
a  welcome  and  lively  guest.  We  can  see  him  joining 
Sydney  Smith  in  relieving  the  pompous  monotony  of  a 
clerical  meeting  with  some  unexpected  sally.  We  can 
visit  with  him  his  beloved  friend  Theodore  Hook,  in 
whose  sincerity  he  firmly  believed,  now  engaged  in 
sparkling  conversation,  now  mystifying  plain  people  by 
the  most  extravagant  and  improbable  statements.  We 
can  attend  with  him  his  first  Vestry  Meeting  in  his 
London  living,  when  his  firmness  and  tact  got  rid  of 
the  leader  of  disunion,  a  refractory  butterman.  We  can 
peep  into  his  church  during  the  hour  of  worship,  hear 
him  reverently  conducting  the  service  and  uttering 
commonsense  sermons.  We  can  join  him  in  his  rounds 
and  recognise  in  him  the  true  pastor  caring  greatly  for 
his  people,  greatly  beloved  by  them.  Indeed,  like  his 
own  "  Prince  Bishop,"  he  had  "  a  double  capacity  "  ;  on 
the  one  side,  he  was  a  faithful  hard-working  clergyman 
with  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  constant  in  his  discharge 
of  it.  On  the  other,  he  was  the  gay,  light-hearted 
humourist  tracing  out  a  path  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
finding  a  small  but  secure  niche  in  the  temple  of  literary 
immortality.  This  prize,  for  which  he  never  contended, 
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is  assuredly  his  in  spite  of  his  occasional  lapses  from  a 
standard  of  good  taste,  which  was  hardly  so  exacting  in 
his  day  as  in  ours. 

As  I  take  down  my  copy  of  "  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends,"  well-thumbed  and,  like  many  of  Bentley's 
books  of  an  earlier  period,  a  little  loose  in  the  binding 
from  frequent  use,  I  feel  myself  in  the  good  company  of 
.a  cheerful  friend,  with  whom  I  can  spend  many  a  happy 
hour  in  pleasant  communion.  I  seem  to  catch  that 
peculiarly  comical  look,  which  his  drooping  eyelid  gave 
him  upon  occasion,  when  he  had  made  a  jest  which 
pleased  him,  or  turned  a  line  to  his  mind,  or  linked 
together  some  all  but  incompatible  words  or  groups  of 
words  into  some  astonishing  and  fantastic  rhyme.  I 
seem  to  hear  him  laugh  all  over,  stopping  in  his  writing 
to  indulge  himself  so  far.  I  can  see  his  two  cats  and 
hear  them  purring  by  his  side.  I  wonder  at  the  keen 
alertness  of  his  mind,  which,  like  a  village-shop  of 
literature,  is  stored  with  such  a  varied  and  heterogeneous 
stock,  with  the  details  of  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar, 
from  which  he  was  able  to  summon  each  in  its  place  at 
the  moment  when  he  needed  it  most  to  compact  his  poem. 
I  recognise  him  in  his  likes  and  his  dislikes,  the  objects 
of  his  affection  and  the  victims  of  his  prejudices,  but 
seldom  losing  his  genial  kindliness  in  contemplating  the 
one  or  the  other. 

I  can  admire  his  wonderful  patience  in  his  final  illness, 
sitting  down  to  write  his  "Last  Lines"  with  the  fair 
face  of  his  dear  boy  smiling  upon  him  out  of  heaven. 
I  can  mark  a  tear  stealing  silently  down  either  cheek  as 
he  contemplates  that  noble  lyric,  which  is  surely  one  of 
the  sweetest  in  our  language.  There  I  find  his  real  self 
breathed  into  words  which  glow  with  deep  feeling  and 
sound  with  rare  music.  So  as  I  puff  my  evening  pipe, 
or  blow  smoke-rings  to  see  them  gradually  burst  in  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  air,  I  waft  a  health  to  Thomas 
Ingoldsby  across  the  shadows  of  the  past  and  breathe 
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forth  a  silent  thankfulness  to  the  relief,  which  he  has 
given  me  when  weary  and  depressed.  In  all  of  his  gifts 
and  in  spite  of  all  of  his  shortcomings  one  epitaph  only 
seems  to  fit  him  as  the  glove  fits  the  hand,  "  God  rest 
his  soul,  he  was  a  merry  man." 


THE  FABRICATION  OF  THE  FLAPPER. 

By  EDGAR  ATTKINS. 

/CHARLES  LAMB,  in  his  essay  "The  Old  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,"  published  in  the  "  London 
Magazine"  in  1821,  says  of  Lovel  (usually  supposed  to 
be  the  prototype  of  the  Essayist's  own  father),  whose 
occupation  was  that  of  clerk  to  Salt,  one  of  the  "  Old 
Benchers  "  :  — 

Lovel  took  care  of  everything  [for  Salt].  He  was  at  once  his  clerk, 
his  good  servant,  his  dresser,  his  friend,  his  "  flapper,"  his  guide, 
stop  watch,  auditor,  treasurer. 

Lamb  puts  "flapper  "  between  quotation  marks,  indicat- 
ing that  it  has  a  figurative  meaning.  Our  primary  task 
is  to  discover  that,  and,  secondarily,  to  trace  some  inter- 
pretations and  uses  of  the  word  down  to  the  present. 

In   '•  Gulliver's  Travels  :  Voyage  to  Laputa,"  published 
in  1726,  is  the  following  : — 

I  observed,  here  and  there,  many  in  the  habit  of  servants,  with  a 
blown  bladder,  fastened  like  a  flail  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  In  each  bladder  was  a  small  quantity  of  dried 
peas,  or  little  pebbles,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed.  With  these 
bladders  they  now  and  then  flapped  the  mouths  and  ears  of  those 
who  stood  near  them,  of  which  practice  I  could  not  then  conceive  the 
meaning.  It  seems  the  minds  of  these  people  are  so  taken  up  with 
intense  speculations,  that  they  can  neither  speak  nor  attend  to  the 
discourses  of  others,  without  being  roused  by  some  external  action 
upon  the  organs  of  speech  and  hearing ;  for  which  reason,  those 
persons  who  are  able  to  afford  it  always  keep  a  flapper  (the  original 
is  climenole)  in  their  family,  as  one  of  their  domestics ;  nor  ever  walk 
abroad,  or  make  visits,  without  him.  And  the  business  of  this  office 
is,  when  two,  three,  or  more  persons  are  in  company,  gently  to  strike 
with  his  bladder  the  mouth  of  him  who  is  to  speak,  and  the  right 
ear  of  him  or  them  to  whom  the  speaker  addresses  himself  This 
flapper  is  likewise  diligently  to  attend  his  master  in  his  walks, 
and  upon  occasion  to  give  him  a  soft  flap  upon  his  eyes;  because  he 
i  i  always  so  wrapped  up  in  cogitation,  that  he  is  in  manifest  danger 
of  falling  down  every  precipice,  and  bouncing  his  head  against  every 
post ;  and  in  the  streets,  of  justling  others,  or  being  justled  himself 
into  the  kennel.  (Chap.  2.) 

E 
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Lamb  says  of  Salt :  — 

He  was  a  shy  man ;  a  child  might  pose  him  in  a  minute — indolent 
and  procrastinating  to  the  last  degree.  He  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  himself  with  impunity.  He  never  dressed  for  a  dinner  party 
but  he  forgot  his  sword — they  wore  swords  in  those  days — or  some 
other  necessary  part  of  his  equipage.  Lovel  had  his  eye  upon  him 
on  all  these  occasions,  and  ordinarily  gave  him  his  cue. 

After  that  the  sense  in  which  Lovel  was  the  flapper  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  But  the  point  is  not  entirely  con- 
cluded ;  at  least  it  leaves  room  for  speculation.  At  the 
period  of  which  Lamb  wrote  men  used  hair-powder,  the 
wigs  of  counsel  were  liberally  dusted  and  some  of  it 
inevitably  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  robes  ;  doubtless 
their  clerks  would  always  "  flap  "  it  off.  This  may  have 
led  to  the  clerk  in  slang  phrase  being  called  a  "  flapper  "  ; 
the  present  scribe  has  no  knowledge  of  that  use  of  the 
word.  We  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  we  once  saw  at 
the  Manchester  Assize  Courts  a  stately  Attorney-General, 
fitted  in  every  way  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  great 
office,  the  droppings  of  powder  from  whose  wig  caused 
his  silk  gown  to  present  the  appearance  of  having 
encountered  a  snowstorm. 

Lexicographers  define  "  flapper  "  as  something  flat  to 
strike  with  :  a  flyflap.  Used  in  that  sense  Lamb  may 
have  meant  that  Lovel  kept  his  employer  free  from  the 
intrusions  of  thoughtless  persons  who  waste  a  busy  man's 
time. 

We  will  pass  away  from  Lamb  and  pursue  the  subject 
more  at  large. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  predeceased  Lamb  by  two  years, 
and  was  likely  to  be  familiar  with  Swift's  writings,  used 
the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  the  satirist  applied  it; 
in  one  of  his  letters  we  find  :— 

I  write  to  you  ...  by  way  of  flapper  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
yourself. 

The  source  of  the  word  has  a  respectable  antiquity ;  it 
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is  traced  to  "flabellum,"  and  is  metaphorically  used  by 
Cicero  to  indicate  a  seditious  disturber  "  flabellum 
seditionis." 

Like  ourselves  the  Latin  people  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  flies ;  they  had  an  instrument  for  their 
destruction  which  they  called  a  "  muscarium,"  said  to  be 
of  Greek  origin. 

It  will  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  a  word  of  so  much 
classic  origin  associated  with  poesy ;  a  very  modern 
dictionary  defines  "  flappers  "  as  ridiculously  long  shoes 
worn  by  negro  minstrels."  Without  proper  attention  to 
feet  there  will  be  no  true  poetry. 

In  the  works  of  Peter  Pindar  (1812,  Vol.  i,  at  page  55), 
"  Lyric  Odes  to  the  Royal  Academicians,"  West  the 
painter,  in  reference  to  his  portraits  of  King  Charles  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  is  thus  addressed  :  — 

They'll  make  good  floor-cloths,  taylors'  measures, 

For  table-coverings  he  treasures, 

With    butchers,    form    for    flies    most   charming    flappers; 

And  Monday  mornings  at  the  tub, 

When  Queens  of  Suds  their  linen  scrub, 
Make  for  the  blue-nos'd  nymphs  delightful  wrappers. 

Gilbert  White,  for  eighteen  years  a  contemporary  of 
Charles  Lamb,  was  acquainted  with  the  flapper,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  of  a  totally  different  species.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  wrote  that  "  he  saw  young  teals  taken 
along  with  flappers  or  young  wild  ducks."  Inthedialect 
of  Berkshire  there  is  a  slight  variant  of  the  word ;  there 
we  find  "vlapper,"  a  young  partridge  just  able  to  fly. 

Often,  but  more  especially  about  the  period  of  St. 
Valentine,  the  young  feminine  of  the  human  species  is 
described  as  "  a  duck  "  by  young  admirers  of  theopposite 
sex ;  many  are  certainly  wild  enough  to  justify  the 
appellation  "flappers."  Let  us  digress  to  warn  every 
young  man  who  would  ally  himself  to  a  "duck  "  that  in 
a  domestic  brawl  he  must  inevitably  be  shouted  down ; 
the  duck  can  quack,  and  very  loudly  and  insistently  too, 
but  the  drake  not  at  all. 
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Gilbert  White,  possibly  quite  unconsciously,  may  have 
furnished  the  title  "flappers"  applied  in  these  days  to 
the  numerous  "wild  ducks"  whose  plumage  consists  of 
short  skirts,  protrusive  legs  and  lunch-cases,  large  flocks 
of  whom  we  encounter  daily  flapping  about  the  streets, 
often  serving  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  fashion- 
able attire,  as  they  understand  it,  and  the  garb  of  a  lady. 
Young  "ducks"  or  "flappers"  they  may  be,  but  they 
must  not  be  shot  at  sight ;  the  city  authorities  might  be 
somewhat  annoyed.  Research  does  not  tend  to  show 
that,  as  applied  to  this  variety,  ornithology  will  afford 
any  assistance  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word. 

Satirical  names  have,  probably,  been  applied  to  young 
men  from  a  remote  age.  We  venture  the  suggestion  that 
the  practice  originates  from  the  jealousy  of  their  seniors 
finding  themselves  thrust  aside  by  the  strength,  the 
beauty,  and  the  glory  of  youth — impotent  age  snarling. 
Garrulous  senility  often  mistakes  itself  for  wisdom.  The 
great  tragedy  of  human  life  is  that  into  such  each  one  of 
us  will  sink  if  he  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  "young." 
Within  comparatively  recent  times  the  young  man  has 
been  the  dandy,  the  macaroni,  the  quiz,  the  dude,  the 
swell,  the  masher,  the  nut.  Up  to  the  present  the  young 
girl  just  verging  into  womanhood  has  been  spared  a 
nickname.  But  her  entrance  into  "  business,"  where,  by 
the  way,  her  colleagues  refer  to  her  as  Mr.  So  and  So's 
"lady  clerk,"  clamantly  demanded  a  distinctive  word  for 
her  which  should  be  at  once  graphic  and  not  indelicate, 
and  lo  !  "flapper"  came.  Whence  or  how  who  can  say  ? 
We  have  disposed  of  some  possible  suggestions.  Apart 
from  the  purist  and 'the  hopelessly  non-humourous  person, 
to  whom  a  joke  is  as  puzzling  as  a  fly  in  his  tea,  the 
"  world  "  has  good-humouredly  accepted  the  word ;  it  has 
a  subtle  expressiveness  which  has  commended  it. 

It  has  been  said  the  word  was  prompted  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  girl  in  her  early  teens  often 
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accompanies  her  engaged  sister  for  the  sake  of  propriety 
when  out  with  her  fiancee",  and  while  so  doing  restlessly 
"  flaps  "  about,  now  in  front,  and  now  in  rear  of  the  other 
two.  The  suggestion  does  not  present  itself  with  that 
obviousness  which  ensures  acceptance.  We  rather  prefer 
another;  before  advertising  herself  as  "to  let  "  by  what 
is  called  "  putting  up  her  hair,"  the  girl  advances  to 
"pig-tails"  which  terminate  in  one  or  two  large  bows 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  tails.  These  "flap" 
about  when  she  moves  quickly,  particularly  if  she  runs, 
and  are  said  to  have  suggested  the  appellation. 

"Flappers"  as  a  name  for  feminine  hair  ornaments 
has  been  long  in  use.  In  the  "  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner  " 
(born  like  Lamb  in  1775),  by  Walter  Thornbury,  is  the 
following  : — 

Turner's  mother  was  a  native  of  Islington.  There  is  an  unfinished 
portrait  of  her  by  her  son,  one  of  his  first  attempts.  I  could  perceive 
no  mark  of  promise  in  this  work,  and  the  same  remark  might  be 
extended  to  his  first  landscape  attempts.  It  is  not  wanting  in  force 
or  decision  of  touch,  but  the  drawing  is  defective.  There  is  a  strong 
likeness  to  Turner  about  the  nose  and  eyes.  Her  eyes  are  blue, 
lighter  than  his,  her  nose  aquiline,  and  she  has  a  slight  fall  in  the 
nether  lip.  Her  hair  is  well  frizzed — for  which  she  might  have  been 
indebted  to  her  husband's  professional  skill  [he  was  a  barber]  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cap  with  large  flappers.  She  stands  erect,  and 
looks  masculine,  not  to  say  fierce ;  report  proclaims  her  to  have  been 
a  person  of  ungovernable  temper  and  to  have  led  her  husband  a  sad 
life. 

In  Peter  Pindar's  ode  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  are  some  lines  which  might  be  applied  to  the  short- 
f rocked  flapper  of  the  present  year  of  grace  :  — 

West,  I  forgot  last  year  to  say, 

Thy  angels  did  my  delicacy  hurt; 
Their  linen  so  much  coarseness  did  display; 

What's  worse,  each  had  not  above  half  a  shirt. 
I  tell  thee,  cambric  fine  as  webs  of  spiders 
Ought  to  have  decked  that  brace  of  heavenly  riders. 
Could  not  their  saddle-bags,  pray,  jump 
To  something  longer  for  each ? 
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A  footnote  to  the  same  ode  says  :  — 

Correggio's  best  pictures  were  actually  made  use  of  in  the    royal 
stables  in  the  North,  to  keep  the  wind  from  the  tails  of  the  horses ! 

Turner  appears  to  have  been  interested  in  Peter  Pindar. 
He  went  to  his  birthplace,  Dodbrook,  a  small  town  near 
Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  to  see  the  house  in  which 
Wolcott  was  born,  of  which  the  artist  took  a  sketch. 


A  TRAIN  PARTY. 

By  EDGAR  COOKE. 

"UELLO,  is  that  79?" 

11      "Yes;   who's  that?" 

"  B.R.C.S.  Send  eight  men  to  Mayfield  at  9-50  for 
unloading." 

Such  was  the  message,  a  typical  one,  received  at  about 
7-30  on  a  certain  Friday  evening.  A  messenger  was 
immediately  sent  round  to  eight  different  houses  to  call 
out  eight  different  men.  Shortly  after  9  o'clock  we  left 
our  headquarters,  and  as  we  proceeded  along  Oxford 
Road,  Manchester,  the  streeet  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished.  The  Zeppelins  were  coming.  Familiarity 
with  the  route  enabled  us  to  arrive  in  good  time  at  our 
destination,  where  sections  of  other  detachments  were 
assembling  in  a  station  which  presented  a  most  dreary 
appearance.  Gone  were  the  suburban  trains  taking  the 
city's  business  men  to  their  homes,  and  the  station  was 
left  to  a  few  railway  officials  and  to  the  Red  Cross 
workers.  By  10  o'clock  the  motor  ambulances  were  all 
drawn  up  in  the  roadway  alongside  the  platform.  On 
the  platform  itself  the  unloading  parties  waited  in 
sections  with  stretchers  all  prepared,  ready  to  transfer  the 
wounded  warriors  with  all  possible  speed  from  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  train  to  the  waiting  ambulances;  but  the 
train  did  not  arrive  at  the  time  expected.  Eleven  o'clock 
came  without  any  train ;  but  a  little  later  she  steamed 
in,  and  in  about  forty  minutes  some  150  wounded  soldiers 
were  on  their  way  to  the  hospitals  of  the  district. 

We  then  fell  in  as  usual  for  dismissal ;  but  instead  of 
the  word  "dismiss"  we  heard,  "I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
dismiss  you  as  there  is  another  train  due.  You  may 
leave  the  platform,  but  must  stay  on  the  station."-  It 
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was  now  midnight,  and  feeling  the  need  of  supper  we 
made  an  immediate  attack  on  the  only  source  of  refresh- 
ment available,  a  single  automatic  chocolate  machine, 
whose  stock  was  very  soon  exhausted.  We  then  settled 
down  to  wait,  some  doing  sentry-go  to  keep  themselves 
warm,  for  the  night  was  bitterly  cold,  others  crowding 
into  the  solitary  waiting-room  with  pipes  and  cigarettes 
aglow;  but  the  atmosphere  soon  became  so  thick  that 
some  of  us  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  being  frozen 
to  death  on  the  platform  rather  than  asphixiated  in  the 
waiting-room.  Suddenly  we  were  galvanised  into  life 
by  the  cry  of  "  Fall  in,"  and  had  immediate  visions  of 
an  early  return  home,  but  only  disappointment  was  in 
store  for  us.  "Boys,"  said  the  O.C.,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  cannot  get  any  news  of  the  train.  It  is 
somewhere  along  the  line,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be 
here  for  an  hour ;  so  you  may  go  to  the  Khaki  Club,  and 
I  will  telephone  as  soon  as  there  is  any  sign  of  the  train. 
Dismiss."  Then  came  the  mad  stampede.  We  tumbled 
down  the  steps  of  the  station  into  the  road,  and  our 
section  was  not  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  Khaki  Club, 
otherwise  the  Y.M.C.A.  hut  which  stands  under  the 
shadow  of  Manchester's  magnificent  Reference  Library 
on  the  famous  Piccadilly  site.  Steaming  hot  mugs  of 
coffee  and  thick  sandwiches  were  soon  in  front  of  us  on 
the  oilcloth  covered  tables.  "  What  would  the  wife  say 
if  she  saw  you  now?"  says  one.  "  Hunger  and  cold  are 
the  best  sauces,"  says  another,  and  certainly  we  ate  our 
sandwiches  and  drank  our  coffee  with  a  zest  which  has 
been  lacking  at  many  a  meal  served  up  in  far  different 
style. 

At  about  2a.m.  the  cry  rang  out,  "  Red  Cross,  fall  in," 
and  we  fell  in.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  we  fell  out,  for  the  Club  was  brilliantly  lit  up, 
whereas  the  street  was  enveloped  in  a  darkness  that 
could  be  felt,  so  that  we  could  only  guess  the  number 
of  steps  leading  down  to  the  pavement.  However,  with 
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the  aid  of  two  or  three  flash-lamps,  we  ranged  ourselves 
in  two  ranks,  formed  fours,  turned  to  the  right,  and 
marched  off,  a  company  of  between  seventy  and  eighty 
men.  As  we  proceeded  along  Piccadilly'  the  deserted 
street  wore  a  strangely  unfamiliar  aspect,  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  faintly  outlined  against  a  sky  which  was  only 
one  degree  less  black  than  the  street  below.  Not  having 
a  band  to  lead  us  we  endeavoured  to  keep  in  step  to  a 
whistling  accompaniment  and  to  the  alleged  singing  of 
songs,  and  it  did  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  think  that  we  were  marching  through  some 
foreign  city,  the  stillness  of  the  night,  the  darkness  of 
the  streets,  and  the  expectation  of  hearing  at  any  moment 
the  sound  of  Zeppelins  all  lending  colour  to  the  idea. 

In  a  short  time  we  found  ourselves  back  in  the  station, 
took  up  our  positions  with  a  fresh  supply  of  stretchers, 
and  waited.  After  a  few  minutes  a  faint  light  was  seen 
approaching — the  headlight  of  the  engine — and  the  train 
glided  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  station,  having 
travelled  the  last  ninety  miles  with  all  lights  out,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  men  had  not  had  their  supper. 
This  was  quickly  served  up,  and  soon  we  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  unloading  of  the  train  and  the  loading  of 
the  ambulances.  While  so  engaged  we  thought  of  what 
these  men  had  suffered,  we  pictured  them  in  the  trenches, 
we  thought  of  them  wounded  and  attended  to  at  the  field 
dressing  station,  then  transferred  to  the  base  hospital ; 
we  thought  of  their  passage  across  the  Channel,  their 
arrival  at  an  English  port,  and  their  journey  in  the  train 
from  which  we  were  removing  them ;  and  these  thoughts 
constrained  us  to  handle  them  very  carefully  as  we  placed 
them  in  the  waiting  ambulances.  In  spirit  we  followed 
them  to  one  of  the  local  hospitals  where  some  of  our 
friends  were  waiting  to  remove  them  from  the  transports 
into  the  wards  and  to  put  them  into  bed.  Mentally  we 
saw  the  nurses  with  hot  water,  soap  and  towels,  clean 
clothes  and  hot  drinks ;  we  saw  the  sufferers  in  a  very  few 
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moments  comfortably  settled  between  clean  sheets  in  a 
warm  hospital  ward,  so  different  to  the  dreary  station, 
and  we  tried  to  realise  what  a  tremendous  relief  they 
must  feel.  But  while  our  thoughts  are  thus  wandering 
we  continued  our  work,  and  soon  every  man  was  removed 
from  his  cot  in  the  train  and  placed  in  the  ambulance 
wagon.  By  about  3-30  a.m.  we  received  the  welcome 
order  to  "  dismiss,"  and  we  wended  our  way  home  along 
the  darkened  streets,  feeling  that  though  we  were  not 
able  to  fight  we  were  at  any  rate  able  to  perform  some 
little  service  for  our  country  and  for  our  fellowmen. 
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BY  HENRY  CADNESS. 

"JV/f Y  subject  is  an  almost  interminable  one.  So  1 
propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  phase 
which  is  most  nearly  concerned  with  education.  Man 
as  a  sociable  creature  is  not  content  with  indwelling, 
his  imaginative  power  compels  him  to  take  into  himself 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  to  give  himself  out,  so  that  by 
mutual  thought  and  action  he  finds  joy  in  progressing 
towards  an  ideal  state  of  perfection  beyond  that  which  he 
inherits,  whilst  an  instinct  for  display  prompts  him  to 
achievement.  From  bushman  to  monarch  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  degree,  whether  it  be  in  honouring  or  propitiat- 
ing a  deity,  in  paying  a  token  of  respect  to  a  deceased 
friend,  in  communication  of  happiness  on  the  occasion 
of  some  great  event,  in  civic  or  trade  demonstration,  man 
expresses  his  feelings  visibly  by  means  of  ritual  and  art, 
twin  sisters  who  go  hand  in  hand  to  greatness  of  attain- 
ment. Lord  Bacon  says  of  masques  and  triumphs  :  — 
"  These  things  are  but  toyes  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observation.  But  yet  since  princes  will  have 
such  things  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced  with 
elegancy  than  daubed  with  cost,"  and  after  a  disquisition 
on  various  forms  and  details  he  finishes  by  saying  : 
"  But  enough  of  these  toyes." 

The  solemn  religious  rites  of  Greek  and  Roman  times, 
the  festivals  of  Diana,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  the  early  agricul- 
tural invocations,  field  sprinklings  and  blessings,  the 
visits  of  pilgrims  to  foreign  shrines,  of  Crusaders  to 
Palestine,  and  of  Mohammedans  to  Mecca,  were  usually 
in  the  form  of  ceremonies  in  which  emotional  appeals 
were  made  to  the  mind  by  means  of  symbol  in  design, 
art  in  colour,  sound  in  music,  and  by  scent  in  incense. 
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Whatever  the  origins  may  have  been,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  many  of  our  modern  festivals  have  been 
evolved  from  those  of  primitive  times,  when  the 
mysterious  forces  of  nature  gave  rise  to  superstitions,  for 
want  of  that  knowledge  and  understanding  which  science 
has  given  us  to-day.  In  those  early  times  environment 
was  peopled  with  imaginary  creatures,  with  spirits 
inhabiting  natural  objects,  representations  of  man  and 
beast  were  used  as  embodiments  of  ideas,  and  propitia- 
tory, sacrificial,  or  worshipful  symbols  were  devised  to 
give  expression  to  the  emotions,  whilst  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  which  shaped  the  life  of  the  time. 
The  constructive  imagination  of  the  few  influenced  the 
many,  and  became  a  tremendous  factor  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  It  is  not 
necessary  to  possess  a  profound  knowledge  of  such 
observances  in  order  to  appreciate  their  effects,  but  it 
would  be  interesting,  if  time  allowed,  to  trace  how 
thought  pursued  thought  into  new  channels,  and  modifi- 
cations were  made,  which  in  the  aggregate  have  almost 
hidden  the  evidences  of  origin. 

Setting  aside  the  fetish  worship  of  savages,  the  myths 
of  the  Scandinavian  sagas  and  other  early  forms  of 
expression,  we  might  note  just  one  beautiful  example  of 
the  ceremonies  typical  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
worship  as  depicted  by  Keats  in  that  wonderful  poem 
beginning  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever."  It  is 
descriptive  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Pan  :  — 

A  wide  lawn,  where  one  could  only  see 

Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 

Of    tuft    and    slanting    branches  : 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 

There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 

Of  flowers  budded  newly. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  clouds  moving  across  the  blue, 
and  Apollo's  upward  fire  illumining  every  eastern  cloud, 
the  silent  workings  of  the  dawn,  and  how— 
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All  suddenly,  with  joyful  cries  there  sped 
A  troop  of  little  children  garlanded  : 
Who,  gathering  round  the  altar,  seemed  to  pry 
Earnestly  around  as  wishing  to  espy 
Some  folk  of  holiday. 

His  suggestions  of  "  the  faint  breath  of  music,  its  airy 
swellings,  with  a  gentle  wave  to  light-hung  leaves,"  is  a 
most  delightful  accompaniment,  rendering  it  unnecessary 
for  his  appeal  to  the  kindly  muse  "that  he  may  dare  to 
stammer  where  old  Chaucer  used  to  sing."  Into  this 
carefully  set  scene  he  brings  his  pageant  :— 

Leading  the  way,  young  damsels  danced  along, 
Bearing  the  burden  of  a  shepherd's  song. 

"  Each  with  a  basket  filled  with  April's  tender  younger- 
lings."  Then  follows  a  crowd  of  "  sunburnt  shepherds  " 
and  "a  venerable  priest  full  soberly  begirt  with  minister- 
ing looks,  swinging  a  vase,  milk-white,  of  mingled  wine; 
a  basket  of  sweet  herbs."  And  so  he  goes  on  through 
the  whole  ceremony  in  which  the  assembly  is  in  a  circle 
"ranged  silent  round  the  shrine."  This  magnificent 
ritual  was  more  than  the  worship  of  the  spirit  of  nature  in 
the  form  of  the  great  god  Pan ;  it  was  the  outpouring  of 
the  appreciative  spirit  dwelling  in  healthy  bodies,  of  the 
fullness,  the  holiness  of  life  in  association  with  the 
magnificence  and  glory  of  a  world  attuned  to  the  noblest 
and  highest  ideals. 

Lord  Leighton's  great  picture,  "  Daphnephoria," 
serves  well  to  show  this  type  of  classical  festival.  The 
laurel  bearers,  golden  wreathed,  bears  the  branch  of 
laurel  in  front  of  the  chorus  maiden,  each  also  with  a 
branch  and  singing  paeans  to  Apollo,  whose  symbol  of 
the  sun  and  earth  is  borne  in  front.  It  is  said  that  this 
ceremony  is  kept  up  in  a  simple  form  in  parts  of  Greece 
to-day.  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  our  own  May  kings 
and  queens  to  this  custom,  and  it  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  ritual  expressing  itself  in  art. 

Omitting  many  origins  and  connecting  links,  such  as 
the  stately  Byzantine  ceremonies  from  which  so  much 
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symbolism  and  ritual  of  to-day  is  derived,  we  may  note 
that  the  pageantry  of  mediaeval  times  was  very  closely 
associated  with  the  Church.  Sometimes  plays  were 
given  in  the  sacred  edifice,  the  choir  being  used  as  the 
stage,  and  in  the  nave  the  manger,  altar,  crucifix  and 
sepulchre  were  centres  of  interest ;  the  clergy  taking  the 
chief  characters  in  the  biblical  story  were  always  in  sight 
of  the  audience,  and  they  acted  at  the  various  stations, 
some  of  which  represented  Heaven  or  Hell,  the  Holy 
Land,  etc.;  whilst  in  the  streets,  the  town's  guilds  of 
craftsmen  or  traders  produced  biblical  scenes ;  sometimes 
each  scene  was  mounted  on  a  separate  wagon  and  moved 
to  appointed  places  in  the  town,  so  that  the  spectator 
remaining  at  one  place  would  view  the  whole  series, 
which,  in  some  instances,  took  three  days  to  perform.  In 
a  similar  way,  I  am  told,  the  Japanese  have  plays  spread 
over  so  long  a  period  that  the  spectators  bring  their 
meals  with  them.  Such  processionals  were  notable  in 
the  city  of  York  and  Chester,  particularly  for  the  Corpus 
Christi  performances.  Sometimes  the  processional  was 
changed  to  the  stationary  form,  and  the  spectator  would 
then  pass  from  stage  to  stage. 

Craft  guilds  played  a  great  part  in  these  performances, 
each  trade  being  deputed  to  produce  subjects  which  were 
closely  associated  with  their  particular  craft ;  for  instance, 
Noah  and  the  flood  was  undertaken  by  the  shipwrights, 
the  Magi  by  the  jewellers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read 
that  the  bakers  were  deputed  to  see  to  "  the  harrowing 
of  Hell."  It  is  natural  that  these  guilds  should 
endeavour  to  outrival  each  other ;  and  the  display  of  such 
emulation  resulted  in  the  finest  possible  craftsmanship. 
The  limitations  of  materials  and  processes  often  prevented 
the  fullest  realisation  of  effect,  and  certain  symbols  were 
introduced  which  conveyed  the  idea  with  more  artistic 
results. 

Schools  and  universities  had  their  short  plays  in  the 
great  halls,  with  scenery  of  castles,  mountains  and 
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bowers;  even  the  revolving  stage  was  known.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  gentlemen  actors  and 
children  were  much  employed,  and  companies  of  strolling 
players  and  buskers  wandered  about  to  play  in  school, 
on  village  green  and  inn,  or  in  London  the  pageant 
and  play  were  used  as  a  means  of  instructive  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  of  culture  or  education,  even  on  the 
Sabbath  as  well  as  saint  days. 

In  the  absence  of  modern  facilities  of  lighting, 
costuming  and  painting,  it  must  have  been  particularly 
interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which  they  overcame  the 
difficulties  and  attained  their  ends  with  remarkably 
limited  means.  The  examples  handed  down  show  very 
clever  designing  and  working ;  gorgeous  costumes  of 
course  were  of  greatest  importance;  one  reads  of  coats, 
velvets  and  lace  for  a  cardinal  costing  ^38,  of  flame- 
coloured  satin  doublets,  robes  of  blue  velvet,  invisible 
robes,  fairies'  gowns  of  buckram,  coats  for  Robin  Hood, 
hobby  horses  for  the  moresque  dances  and  such  like. 
And  it  is  certain  that  the  Church,  and  even  the  strolling 
players  would  have  effective  displays.  Whilst  we  of 
to-day  enjoy  certain  peaceful  pastimes,  such  as  football, 
cricket,  golf,  we  have  eliminated  much  that  debased  the 
life  of  mediaeval  times,  for  bear  baiting,  cockfighting  and 
other  brutal  pastimes,  including  public  executions  (only 
recently  abolished  from  our  outdoor  entertainments), 
accompanied  their  ball  playing,  archery  and  other  sports 
in  Merrie  England  of  old  time.  Fairs  and  wakes — the 
latter  so  called  from  praying  or  watching  all  night  on 
the  dedication  of  service  to  a  patron  saint — were  reverent 
at  first,  and  later  developed  into  festivals.  At  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whit-week  and  other  holidays  standards  were 
set  up  in  the  streets,  as  also  were  the  Maypole,  the  holly 
and  ivy  bush,  as  well  as  rush  carts,  round  which  the 
people  danced  and  sang. 

Although  the  Church  used  the  pageant  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  majority  of  pageants  were  associated 
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with  military  life.  In  ancient  days,  when  triumphal  cars 
bore  conquerors  leading  captives  in  their  train,  and 
heroes  of  the  fight  were  paraded  in  full  panoply  of  war 
in  those  days  of  old,  when  the  bold  knights  clad  in 
armour  to  save  their  skins  sweltered  in  their  encasement, 
and  sought  adventure  in  happy  errands  and  chivalric 
exploits,  they  played  their  part  in  tournament  and  joust, 
in  mimic  battles  and  fights  which  formed  interesting 
spectacular  displays  and  proclaimed  the  might  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  down  to  this  day  military  show  forms 
the  chief  item  in  most  of  our  celebrations.  Perhaps  this 
arises  because  of  their  organisation  and  uniform,  and 
there  is  now  the  same  glory  given  to  the  khaki  that  was 
given  to  the  redcoats  now  departed  from  our  streets. 
May  I  here  interpose  a  remark  without  detracting  from 
the  honour  due  to  our  armed  services.  The  amazing 
thing  to  me  is  the  ignoring  of  all  other  matters  in 
modern  times  that  goes  to  making  victory  in  its  broadest 
sense.  I  mean  victory  over  the  immense  forces  of  nature 
—in  science,  in  art,  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  all 
that  makes  for  the  Utopia  so  earnestly  desired  by  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  who  describes  cleverly  how  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  Anemolians  came  to  Amaurot  and 
made  "  no  impression  by  their  many  chains,  cloth  of 
gold,  and  a  hundred  attendants,  on  the  Utopians,  who 
looked  upon  such  things  as  chains  and  fetters  of  slaves 
to  fashion,  and  despised  the  man  who  used  to  walk  about 
with  sword  and  buckler  as  not  fit  for  the  spade  and 
mattock." 

The  fifteenth  century  was  notable  for  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  (1529),  for  the  discovery  of  America  (1492), 
and  the  invention  of  printing  (1457).  The  German 
Emperor,  Maximilian,  patronised  the  artists  and 
engravers  of  his  day  by  giving  commissions  for  works 
of  art,  including  .the  designs  of  pageants  that  were 
calculated  to  surpass  anything  ever  done  before.  Andrea 
Mantigna,  from  over  the  Alps,  had  designed  the  famous 
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Caesarian  treasures  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  the 
triumphs  of  Caesar  were  represented  in  the  revived 
Roman  style,  as  was  the  fashion  in  this  "  Renaissance  " 
period.  Maximilian,  whose  autobiography  shows  him 
to  be  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  commissioned  Hans 
Burghmair  to  design  his  triumphs,  and  a  most  remark- 
able series  of  printing  blocks  was  produced  to  form  a 
long  procession  and  show  the  glory  of  this  emperor.  The 
"  Nuremberg  Chronicle"  gives  the  "training  of  a  wise 
king  in  manners,  liberal  arts,  writing,  secret  knowledge, 
astrology,  painting,  music,"  and  so  on.  How  like  the 
Kaiser  coward,  whom,  you  remember,  claims  to  be  a 
profoundly  wise  king  accomplished  in  all  these  arts. 
He  must  have  studied  the  "Nuremberg  Chronicle" 
assiduously,  and  so  became  inflated ;  but  Maximilian  did 
leave  this  pageant  in  decorative  woodcuts;  unfortunately 
the  completion  of  the  series  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Albert  Durer  and  others  designed  for  similar  pageants, 
and  this  class  of  illustration  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
prints  of  the  dances  of  death  by  Holbein  and  others 
so  commonly  produced  in  the  newly  invented  printing 
presses  to  "cheer"  the  multitude  and  fill  them  with 
the  same  kind  of  horror  and  emotion  that  the  play  of 
"  Everyman  "  produced  at  that  time. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian 
you  will  notice  that  the  .details  are  the  forerunners 
of  the  debased  French  styles  which  are  reflected  in 
the  gilded  menagerie  processional  cars,  the  London 
Lord  Mayor's  carriage,  and,  in  some  degree,  in 
the  funeral  hearses  of  a  few  years  ago.  No  doubt  you 
remember  old  Knott  Mill  Fair,  gorgeous  in  gold  and 
mirror,  in  brilliant  lighting  of  odorous  naphtha,  and 
"brandy  snaps"  of  the  same  flavour — all  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  risen  Lord, — a  type  of  celebration  pageant 
I  have  not  in  mind  just  now,  though  I  well  remember  the 
fun  of  it  all  as  a  child,  for  I  did  not  see  the  other  phases 
which  led  to  its  abolition. 
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So  the  past  is  linked  with  the  present,  and  here  let  me 
interpose  again  for  contrast.  A  picture  of  a  procession 
drawn  by  one  of  my  students  on  the  battlefield,  a  full 
troop  of  engineers  out  to  triumph  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  and  successful  too,  not  in  belauding  a  pro- 
genitor of  blood-stained  monarchs,  but  in  honouring 
the  heroes  who  have  deposed  the  monster  might  and  sub- 
stituted the  angel  of  right,  thus  proclaiming  a  new 
edition  of  the  gospel  of  hope,  in  which  the  joy  of  pagean- 
try shall  play  its  delightful  part  and  help  in  filling  life 
with  beauty.  This  and  the  photos  of  Australians  leaving 
home  in  1914,  and  their  arrival  on  the  bridge  at  Bonn 
in  1919,  give  themes  infinitely  more  impressive  than  the 
Caesar  triumphs. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  to  overlook  those 
marvellous  scenes,  pageants  and  processions  given  in 
Shakespeare's  plays — almost  every  kind  of  pageantry 
from  grave  to  gay,  eastern  and  western,  ancient  and 
mediaeval ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  modern  artistry  to 
present  them  as  only  the  advance  of  science  could  enable 
them  to  be.  I  must  be  content  with  reference  to  one  only. 
Some  enthusiasts  prefer  that  simple  symbolic  adjuncts 
should  be  used  in  Shakespearean  productions,  certainly 
one  remembers  instances  in  which  the  actor's  sympathetic 
renderings  have  had  full  play  in  the  absence  of  distrac- 
tions which  are  likely  to  arise  from  realistic  scenery. 
Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  full  of  detail  are  the  instructions 
given  as  to  costume,  scenery,  accessories  and  positions  in 
all  the  plays;  such  realism  is  aimed  at  in  the  prologue 
to  Henry  the  Eighth.  After  suggesting  the  need  for 
a  melancholy  demeanour,  he  says:  — 

Therefore,  for  goodness  sake  and  as  you  are  known  the  first  and 
happiest  hearers  of  the  town,  be  sad  as  we  would  make  you :  think 
ye  see  the  very  persons  of  our  noblte  story,  as  they  were  living  :  think 
you  see  them  great,  and  followed  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 
of  thousand  friends. 

I  may  repeat  here  that  symbolism  is  often  substituted  for 
realism,  as  in  the  Chester  pageant.     The  eight  tributary 
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princesses  could  not  row  the  Saxon  King  on  the  River 
Dee,  so  the  river  was  symbolized  by  the  representation 
of  a  goddess  with  water  nymphs  and  fairies,  somewhat 
as  Milton  has  done  in  his  wonderful  masque,  "  Comus," 
played  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  Sabrina  fair,  attended 
by  water  nymphs,  with  a  charm  that  "  can  thaw  the 
numbing  spell,"  is  the  symbol  of  the  River  Severn. 
The  scenes  in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  are  full 
of  loveliness.  Titania,  in  the  woods,  invites  Bottom,  the 
weaver  :  — 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed  while  I  thy  amiable 
cheeks  do  coy,  and  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek,  smooth  head. 

Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go  : 

Thou   shalt   remain   here   whether  thou   will   or   no, 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  : 

The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 

And  I  do  love  thee,  therefore,  go  with  me; 

I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee, 

And  they  shall  fetch  thee  Jewells  from  the  deep, 

And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep, 

And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness,  so 

That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go — 

Peas  blossom  !     Cobweb !     Moth  !  and  Mustard  seed  ! 

Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman, 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes — feast  him, 

And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 

To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eye, 

Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

And  on  awaking  he  exclaims  :  — 

I've  had  a  dream,  past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  a  dream  it  was. 
I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballade  of  this  dream. 

A  dream  full  of  delightful  fancies  in  which  all  the  spirits 
of  faeriedom  thronged  to  do  his  bidding — the  young,  the 
joyous  spirits  of  Flora  and  Fauna,  such  as  dwell  in  the 
woodlands  and  dells,  who  never  dwell  where  man  has 
smoked  his  skies  and  polluted  his  streams  and  spread 
grey  ashes  o'er  the  mead.  Yet  these  spirits  lie  dormant 
in  each  town  child's  soul  and  wait  the  wakening  touch 
of  the  magician's  wand  to  fill  the  child  life  with  abundant 
joy  and  create  a  demand  for  the  fuller  life  which  erratic 
progress  has  destroyed. 

Who  would  deny   Bottom  the  weaver  his  delightful 
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dream,  even  though  he  was  "  the  shallowest  thick  skin 
of  the  crew  of  Patches'  rude  mechanicals  that  work  for 
bread  upon  Athenian  stalls."  Surely  Shakespeare 
meant  democracy  to  have  its  joys,  and  intended  "  faeries 
to  attend  and  purge  mortal  grossness  "  and  feast  him 
with  beauty  in  mind  and  body.  Poor  sweet  bully  Bottom 
and  his  company  enjoyed  their  play  acting ;  there  are 
many  such  to-day  who  await  the  dream. 

Omitting  many  connecting  links  and  hastening  now  to 
modern  usage,  of  all  the  interesting  developments  in  art 
of  recent  years  none  has  given  greater  promise  of  adding 
joy  to  life  than  the  revival  of  pageants  and  processions 
in  association  with  civic  and  religious  festivals  and  fetes. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  war  many  communities  arranged 
series  of  outdoor  pastimes,  which  illustrate  something  of 
the  life  and  history  of  the  locality,  and  for  a  few  brief 
days  or  hours  represented  the  activities  of  the  past  in 
the  form  of  tableaux,  which  were  in  the  light  of  modern 
research  accurate  in  almost  every  respect.  Chester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Carisbrook  and  other  towns  gave 
productions  which  were  most  refined  and  artistically 
impressive.  Moreover,  they  were  almost  always 
pecuniarily  successful,  fifty  yielding  an  average  of  ^1,400 
each;  in  some  cases  5,000  players  took  part;  the  profits 
were  devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

In  comparing  these  productions  with  the  matter  of 
factness  and  the  drab  effects  in  the  life  of  to-day,  one 
is  struck  with  the  gorgeous  colouring-and  the  consistent 
decorations  of  olden  times  which  present  such  rich 
contrasts  and  historical  reminiscences,  impressing  and 
realising  at  a  glance  that  which  no  other  means  could 
convey.  The  appeal  to  the  dramatic  instinct  and  the 
colour  sense  by  such  displays  is  not  only  enjoyed  by  the 
spectator,  but  by  the  players  also,  and  it  is  a  most 
valuable  education  in  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  and  surely  must  have  been  the  means  of  many 
discovering  themselves. 
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Amongst  many  other  pageants  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  this  district  was  the  Didsbury  Coronation 
(1902)  Festival,  in  which  hundreds  of  villagers  took 
part;  they  built  symbolic  designs  on  decorated  lurries, 
and  the  souvenir  book  published  at  the  time  shows 
achievements  and  possibilities  which  gave  the  greatest 
delight  and  have  left  happy  memories  in  the  hearts  of 
all  concerned. 

It  may  be  rightly  claimed  that  this  form  of  pleasure  is 
natural  and  full  of  possibilities  as  an  intellectual  and 
educational  recreation,  even  for  adults  as  well  as  children  ; 
it  brings  to  mind  the  delights  of  childhood,  and  that 
love  of  display  inherent  in  all  mankind,  which  can  be 
associated  with  the  promptings  of  man  towards  the 
perfecting  of  the  race  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
We  can  all  recall  the  days  when,  as  children,  we  revelled 
in  "make  believe"  in  pretending  to  be  something 
different  from  our  actual  selves,  and  this  joy  of  imagina- 
tive being  induced  in  us  a  remarkable  exercise  of  the 
creative  and  inventive  power,  so  that  such  trifles  as  an 
old  gown  and  a  tissue-paper  crown  transformed  us  into 
a  monarch,  or  with  feathered  cap,  gaitered  legs  and 
smeared  face  we  sat  on  an  overturned  table  spear  in  hand 
as  a  Viking  or  pirate,  whilst  our  sisters,  bedecked  in 
coloured  paper,  were  queens  of  May  of  faery  or  other 
realm.  So  we  played  our  part  in  idealised  worlds  with 
joy  impossible  in  ordinary  life,  and,  in  later  years,  as 
in  the  earlier,  we  have  always  had  a  keen  interest  in 
happenings  which  include  beauty  of  movement  and 
colour,  even  though  "we  became  men  and  put  away 
childish  things."  We  ever  have  a  hankering  which 
asserts  itself  in  public  rejoicing,  and  it  should  be  turned 
to  account  as  a  natural  factor  in  the  development  of 
refined  co-operative  delights  in  which  arts  and  crafts 
provide  so  rich  a  means  of  expression,  as  they  have  done 
in  previous  years.  So  keenly  has  the  interest  developed 
in  some  periods,  such  as  the  pre-Reformation,  that  it 
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has  led  to  extremes  which  offended  the  advocates  of 
purity  and  simplicity,  and  provoked  the  censure  of 
enthusiasts  of  puritanical  tendencies.  Edicts  were  issued 
forbidding  these  forms  of  recreation,  and  the  hilarity  of 
youth,  the  gifts  of  laughter  and  song,  and  of  graceful 
movement  in  the  dance,  was  suppressed  in  an  unnatural 
solemnity  which  must  have  been  dreadfully  trying  to  the 
youth  bubbling  over  with  the  energy  of  healthy  life. 

Coming  nearer  home,  Manchester  for  many  years  has 
displayed  much  enterprise  in  the  Whit-week  holiday. 
On  Whit  Monday  a  survival  of  beating  the  bounds  of 
the  parish  has  developed  into  a  stately  pageant,  in  which 
the  daintily  dressed  youth  bears  symbols  of  Christianity, 
and  gaily-painted  or  embroidered  banners  bear  emblems 
and  figures  of  patron  saints;  the  clergy  and  other 
dignitaries,  with  justifiable  pride,  look  upon  the  pro- 
cedure as  a  triumph  of  the  great  cause  of  the  Church. 
Amongst  these  dignitaries  dear  old  George  Milner,  like 
the  venerable  priest  in  "Endymion,"  "begirt  with 
ministering  looks,"  led  the  host  for  many  years  and  even 
to  the  last,  when  he  attended  in  a  carriage  accompanied 
by  his  nurse.*  It  is  delightful  to  recall  the  scene  in 
Albert  Square,  in  the  shadow  of  the  grey  Gothic  Town 
Hall,  where  not  only  George  Milner,  on  the  elevated 
platform,  gave  a  brief  welcome,  but  good  old  Nat 
Dumville,  heaven's  chorister,  led  the  hymn  of  praise, 
and  the  massed  bands  and  children's  voices  lifted  up 
through  the  stilled  hum  of  the  city  hive.  Truly  no 
pageant  ever  had  more  dignity  and  beauty,  with  the 
thousands  of  bright  young  processionists  and  their  rich- 
coloured  garments  and  banners  seen  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  framed  in  the  grey  setting  of  the  marts  of 
commerce.  What  a  contrast  with  the  rabble  crowd  of 
wasters  wending  their  way  to  indulge  in  gambling  on 

* "  Quarterly,"  1915,  p..  202.  George  Milner,  85  years ;  died  Dec.  25. 
On  Whit-Monday  he  took  part  in  the  Church  of  England  school 
procession,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  from  infancy,  but  this  time 
he  led  the  procession  in  an  open  carriage  acompanied  by  his  nurse. 
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the  racecourse  under  the  plea  of  horse  development, 
where  drunken  degradation  brings  into  play  all  the  worst 
features  of  selfishness.  Truly  the  Church  did  well  to 
institute  this  procession,  and  the  Whit-week  trips  to 
take  the  child  away  from  the  vicious  life  around,  for  this, 
I  am  told,  is  the  reason  at  least  for  the  origin  of  the 
Whit-week  excursion.  May  all  such  pageants  be  revived 
and  extended  now  that  true  peace  comes  into  its  own. 
The  Whit  Friday  procession  is  quite  Continental  in  its 
fulness.  Yet  there  are  those  who  are  hastening  after 
fortune  who  would  stop  all  these  interferences  with 
business;  the  suspension  of  traffic  is  almost  a  crime  in 
their  eyes. 

In  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  May  2,  1885,  there  is  a 
description  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  revival  of  the  May  Day 
Festival  at  Whitelands  College,  Chelsea.  He  offered  to 
present  a  gold  cross  to  the  May  Queen  for  herself ;  this 
was  designed  as  a  spray  of  hawthorn.  The  girls  of  this 
training  college  form  the  procession  as  Ruskin  describes 
it ;  chapel  and  hall  are  alike  bedecked,  and  themselves 
the  sweetest  flowers  among  them  all,  are  young  girls 
dressed  all  in  their  smartest  gowns  (there  were  no  bishops 
present  in  lawn  sleeves  to  detect  the  sinful  satin  shoes), 
and  each  wearing  bunches  and  carrying  baskets  of 
flowers.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  gathered  together 
in  the  chapel,  "  not  taken  out  of  the  world  in  monastic 
sorrow,  but  kept  from  its  evil  in  shepherded  peace." 
Those  who  know  most  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  educa- 
tional curriculum  will  appreciate  best  the  value  to  young 
teachers  of  so  spiritual  and  stimulating  an  influence. 
The  teachers  thus  taught  have  spread  this  pretty 
ceremony  through  the  schools  wherever  they  have  had 
opportunities,  so  that  May  Day  festivals  are  well 
established  in  some  localities. 

Miss  Harrison,  in  her  delightful  book  on  "  Ancient 
Art  and  Ritual,"  says:  — 
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In  Cambridge  on  May  Day  two  or  three  puzzled  and  weary  little 
boys  and  girls  are  still  to  be  seen  dragging  round  a  perambulator 
with  a  doll  in  it  bedecked  with  ribbons  and  a  flower  or  two ;  and 
that  is  all  that  is  left  in  most  parts  of  England  of  the  Queen 
of  May  and  Jack  in  Green,  though  here  and  there  the  Maypoles 
have  been  resuscitated. 

The  groups  of  children  parading  their  May  Queens  in 
the  city  streets  on  and  before  May  Day,  bedecked  in 
tissue-paper  and  faded  garments,  present  charming- 
groups,  and,  though  crude  in  colour,  they  are  pathetic 
appeals  for  a  release  from  the  fearful  drab  ness  of 
their  lives,  a  demand  for  colour  excitement,  for  touch 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  in  nature,  for  opportunities 
to  share  the  joy  of  life,  and  the  solace  and  comfort  of  art. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Japanese  have  floral  festivals,  on  six  days  in  the  year, 
when  certain  flowers  are  in  bloom,  the  people  swarm  to 
the  country  to  enjoy  the  Feast  of  the  flowers.  Cherry 
blossom  the  feast  of  girls  (March),  the  iris,  sweet  flag 
feast  of  boys  (May),  the  chrysanthemum  feast  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month;  this  "kiku"  flower  is  the 
symbol  of  happiness,  and  the  feast  of  happiness  is 
completed  by  libations  of  saki  in  which  chrysanthemum 
florets  are  floating.  One  festival  is  associated  with  poetry 
and  music,  and  all  the  people  write  sonnets  and  nail  them 
to  the  trees. 

As  the  great  Christ  taught  the  multitude,  can  we  not 
give  fuller  consideration  to  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow  ?  Could  we  not  halt  our  gold-grubbing, 
soul-deadening  machines,  and  hold  floral  festivals,  and 
dream  like  Bottom,  the  rude  mechanical,  of  something 
worth  writing  a  ballade  about.  Could  we  not,  in  the 
proposed  new  public  mountain  park,  hold  festivals  such 
as  Keats  designed,  hold  outdoor  schools  free  from 
trespass  threats,  and  in  our  schemes  of  reconstruction 
cause  joy  and  gladness  to  come  into  the  hearts  of  the 
young  through  worship  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  and 
truth.  We  need  not  be  without  hope,  as  the  possibilities 
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are  real,  and  we  have  some  already — Knutsford,  High 
Legh  and  other  Cheshire  villages,  and  May  Day  had  its 
delights  in  Manchester  at  one  time,  but  now  it  is  a  huge 
advertisement,  largely  of  beer  and  merchandise ;  it 
presents  interesting  displays  of  well-groomed  horses  and 
men,  capable  of  development. 

The  possibilities  for  a  revival  are  great;  for  instance, 
I  have  here  a  note  from  a  lady*  who  arranged,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  a  series  of  really  pretty  pageants 
in  most  unpromising  surroundings.  "  We  had  first  an 
Elizabethan  Christmas,  with  old  time  revels;  all  the 
costumes  were  made  by  the  people  under  my  direction. 
We  had  the  mummers  play  old  carols  and  dances,  feasted 
eighty  of  the  poor,  did  the  revels,  150  taking  part — mostly 
grown-ups,  children  were  page-boys.  In  the  summer  a 
small  pageant  through  the  streets — all  children — ending 
up  with  crowning  the  Rose  Queen  by  a  child  dressed 
in  blue  and  gold  to  represent  the  sun  and  blue  sky. 
Very  popular,  with  band  preceding,  through  the  poorest 
streets."  And  those  who  know  the  fearful  environment 
of  Ancoats  will  understand  how  brilliant  this  must  have 
been  in  such  a  squalid  setting.  The  next  year  a  Shakes- 
pearean ter-Centenary.  About  300  children.  Banners 
bearing  names  of  plays,  behind  each  banner  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  chief  characters,  ending  by  performance  of 
some  scenes  of  the  plays.  When  we  consider  that  thirty 
or  forty  children  from  each  of  the  neighbouring  schools 
were  the  actors,  and  that  the  total  cost  was  about  .£5, 
we  can  admire  the  efforts,  which  I  am  sure  gave  intense 
joy  at  the  time  and  have  left  happy  memories  in  the  life 
of  the  locality.  It  is  further  contemplated  to  have  a 
historical  play.  This  and  many  other  enthusiastic  efforts 
give  one  great  hopes  for  a  fuller  revival  in  association 
with  schools. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  Paris  to  the 
great  Exhibition  to  report  on  educational  matters  of  an 
*  Miss  B.  Hindshaw. 
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artistic  kind,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  Festival  Recompen- 
ses awarded  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  lined  with  troops, 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  utmost  gaiety,  the  chief  ugliness 
being  the  dreadfully  formal  costumes  and  conveyances 
of  the  President  and  the  European  civilians,  including 
the  British  exhibitors;  perhaps  these  served  as  a  foil. 
The  eastern  costumes  in  bright  sunshine  were  most 
gorgeous,  suggesting  that  reform  in  costume  might  make 
a  fit  subject  for  public  education  in  England,  beginning 
with  picturesque  blouses,  such  as  the  French  workmen 
and  the  children  at  play  are  proud  to  wear.  The  evening 
fetes  venetiennes  were  magnificent,  the  trees  were 
decorated  with  red  and  yellow  lanterns,  buildings  outlined 
with  smaller  lights,  and  clusters  of  national  flags  con- 
trasted with  the  commonplace  red  and  blue  flags  used 
to  festoon  our  English  streets,  proclaiming  the  contractor 
for  the  job  rather  than  the  uplifting  of  the  hearts  of  a 
people.  I  ventured  in  my  report  to  suggest  that  the  city 
should  have  its  own  properties  instead  of  decorating 
our  streets  with  hired  properties,  transferred  from  town 
to  town,  particularly  with  a  royal  progress.  How  tired 
His  Majesty  must  be  to  see  the  same  old  rags,  and  how 
fearfully  contrasting  with  the  Continental  displays.  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  some  towns  abroad  have 
their  own  properties  and  advisers  experienced  in  more 
than  the  pecuniary  side  of  contracts.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  after  the  first  outlay, 
and  certainly  could  be  turned  to  educational  account. 
A  water  pageant  on  the  Seine  consisted  of  a  procession 
of  gilded  barges  bearing  groups  of  figures  symbolising 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  seen  from  the  pont  Alexan- 
dra the  effect  was  magnificent  as  the  barges  emerged  one 
by  one  from  the  blue  darkness  of  the  distance.  All 
seemed  to  be  under  control  of  a  master  mind  and  the 
unity  and  beauty  of  effect  was  very  impressive. 

We  do  not  prize  the  opportunity  which  municipal  and 
national   events  present  to   us.     On   the   occasion  of  a 
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Coronation,  a  Jubilee,  or  a  Royal  visit,  citizens  are 
requested  to  display  flags ;  the  authorities  contract  with  a 
purveyor  for  the  decoration  of  the  route ;  red,  white,  blue 
and  yellow  flags  are  slung  in  strings  from  so-called 
Venetian  masts,  reminiscent  of  surgical  bandaging 
emblems  of  the  barber's  craft — all  the  hotch-potch  of 
unassociated  emblems  without  any  trace  of  a  united 
scheme,  devoid  of  the  least  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  even 
the  art  of  the  herald  is  ignored.  Think  of  the  tournament 
lists  of  old  times,  the  guilds  of  craftsmen  with  banners 
of  their  patron  saints,  decorated  guild  halls,  unsmoked 
picturesque  buildings,  hanging  street  signs,  picturesque 
costumes — all  contributed  to  the  richness  of  the  scene- 
Contrast  this  with  the  expressions  of  joy  at  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  Although  extremely  enthusiastic 
they  were,  unfortunately,  terribly  wanting  in  the  dignity 
and  magnificence  which  such  a  wonderful  victory 
warranted.  Without  in  the  least  desiring  to  curb  rejoic- 
ing on  such  an  occasion,  one  can  deplore  the  absence  of 
organisation,  of  unity,  of  co-operation.  Some  guidance 
or  lead  from  the  authorities,  some  arrangement  before- 
hand might  have  directed  the  display  to  fuller  attainment. 
No  doubt  the  peace  celebrations  will  have  attention  in 
this  respect,  and  one  hopes  that  the  rejoicing  will  be 
accompanied  by  scenes  pleasant  to  remember  throughout 
life,  and  that  pageantry  will  be  employed  which  will 
partake  of  the  nature  of  mediaeval  productions,  and  arts 
and  crafts  will  contribute  to  singularly  beautiful  and 
appropriate  effects  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
advent  of  the  Utopia  which  is  not  impossible  if  common 
sense  and  justice  can  become  one  of  the  great  forces 
in  life. 

I  would  conclude  by  advocating  pageants  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  not  perpetuating  the 
past  but  idealising  the  future  and  making  it  the  object 
to  render  in  the  concrete  that  which  has  been  conceived 
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in  the  imagination — a  rendering  of  the  highest  ideals. 
The  motto  of  the  great  master  G.  F.  Watts  is,  "The 
Utmost  for  the  Highest,"  and  scripture  has  it  — 

Your   young   men    shall   see    visions,    a   clearer    revelation    than    a 
dream,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  supplement  a  stately  pro- 
cession with  a  tableaux  of  profiteers  who  have  robbed  the 
widow  of  her  food  and  comfort;  of  thieves  and  scoun- 
drels who  have  battened  on  the  poor  and  piled  their 
spoil  into  reserves  for  selfish  indulgences.  The  cars 
might  be  drawn  by  pigs  and  goats,  with  apologies  to 
those  creatures  ;  the  banners  might  be  dight  with  pictures 
of  the  unjust  steward,  of  the  Judas,  of  Ananias,  and 
headed  by  a  gorgeous  banner  of  Satan  crowned  with 
emblems  of  greed  and  avarice,  and  Watts'  picture  of 
Mammon  to  bring  up  the  rear. 


DID  SHAKESPEARE  WRITE  THE  CHORUS 
IN  "THE  WINTER'S  TALE"? 

By  WILLIAM  C.  HALL. 

T  r  is  my  habit  to  read  Shakespeare  with  fair  regularity, 
saying  grace  for  one  of  his  plays  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  making  a  mental  breakfast  of  his  provisions 
as  a  preparation  for  the  medley  of  another  week  of 
ministerial  duties.  But  recently,  engaged  for  the  sheer 
interest  of  the  thing  in  a  somewhat  extensive  study  of 
blank  verse,  I  have  been  reading  his  plays  more  closely 
with  the  view  of  satisfying  myself,  through  a  general 
examination  and  appraisement  of  his  verse,  on  the  broad 
question  of  authenticity.  I  am  of  opinion  that  both  the 
determination  of  what  he  wrote,  plays  in  whole  and  in 
part,  and  their  arrangement  in  chronological  order, 
depend  as  much  on  the  judgment  of  an  ear  trained  in  the 
niceties,  the  minutiae,  of  Shakespearean  diction  and 
rhythm  as  on  the  tests,  the  mechanical  and  too  rigid 
devices,  according  to  which  uniform  pronouncements 
have  been  made  by  various  scholars.  For  the  key  to  the 
movements  of  a  poet's  mind  must  be  found  within  those 
movements  and  not,  as  it  were,  wholly  outside  them,  in 
their  issues. 

Reading  again  the  Chorus  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  a 
chorus  that  has  always  jarred  on  my  brain,  although 
it  is  set  between  two  halves  of  a  play  which  by  some  are 
regarded  as  virtually  two  plays,  I  was  so  beaten  about 
the  mind  by  its  cumbrous  expressions  and  wooden 
movement  that  I  exclaimed  loudly  from  my  chair,  as  one 
does  at  times  over  books  in  which  there  are  apparent 
interpolations,  "This  is  not  the  genuine  stuff!"  Then 
J  turned  to  all  the  editions  I  could  lay  hold  of,  and  to  all 
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commentaries  accessible  to  a  man  isolated  in  a  midland 
town  from  libraries  in  which  he  may  search  back  to 
ultimate  truth,  to  discover  whether  any  scholar  shared 
my  opinion.  I  found  not  one,  but  I  found  many,  like 
Lee,  Dowden,  and  Furnivall,  who  assumed  the  Shake- 
spearean authorship  of  this  Chorus  and  inclined  more 
readily  to  defend  it  than  to  put  it  to  the  question.  I  felt 
I  was  alone ;  but  I  proceeded  to  make  out  a  case  against 
it,  and  this  in  the  form  of  an  essay  I  lay  before  you,  as 
well  as  I  can  connect  what  are  essentially  a  few  points 
of  criticism  perhaps  better  left  as  notes  under  half  a 
dozen  heads. 

Here  is  the  Chorus  :— 

I,  that  please  some,  try  all,  both  joy  and  terror 

Of  good  and  bad,  that  makes  and  unfolds  error, 

Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 

To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 

To  me    or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 

O'er  sixteen  years  and  leave  the  growth  untried 

Of  that  wide  gap,  since  it  is  in  my  power 

To  o'erthrow  law  and  in  one  self-born  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was 

Or  what  is  now  received  :  I  witness  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing 

I  turn  my  glass  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 

As  you  had  slept  between  :  Leontes  leaving, 

The   effects   of   his   fond   jealousies   so   grieving 

That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In    fair    Bohemia:    and    remember   well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,   which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wondering  :  what  of  her  ensues 

I  list  not  prophesy ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known  when  'tis  brought  forth.     A  shepherd's  daughter, 

And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 

Is  the  argument  of  Time.     Of  this  allow, 

If  ever    you  have  spent  worse  time  than  now ; 

If  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  say 

He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may. 
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Now,  regarding  the  Chorus  as  a  whole,  it  is  devoid,  in  my 
judgment,  of  Shakespearean  movement.  Compared  with 
any  other  chorus,  or  with  any  other  descriptive  passage 
in  the  plays,  it  is  seen  to  lack  the  freedom,  spontaneity, 
and  dignity  of  expression  which  we  expect  even  in 
Shakespeare's  most  improvised,  work;  its  diction  is 
uncertain ;  its  rhymes  are  paltry  and  imperfect ;  its 
rhythm  is  poor  and  nowhere  recalls  or  suggests  that 
body  and  melody  of  sound  that  differentiate  Shakespeare's 
work  from  that  of  the  best,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worst,  of 
his  contemporaries;  it  halts  and  turns  upon  itself  almost 
sentence  by  sentence.  Regarding  it  particularly,  I 
cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  impute  to  Shakespeare  the 
perpetration  of  the  first  couplet : — 

I,  that  please  some,  try  all,  both  joy  and  terror 
Of  good  and  bad,   that  makes  and  unfolds  error, 

or  : — 

Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am, 

or  : — 

As  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it, 

or  :  — 

If  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  say 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may. 

But  all  this  has  been  passed  by  nearly  all  Shakespeare 
scholars.  I  turn  to  the  latest  important  book  of  criticism, 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  "  Shakespeare's  Workman- 
ship," and  I  find  its  authenticity  assumed  in  a  sentence 
or  two  which  lightly  dismiss  a  difficulty  of  explanation 
which,  so  discharged,  reflects  upon  Sir  Arthur's  work- 
manship*— may  I  not  say? — most  unfortunately.  In 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,"  we  are  told,  Shakespeare,  having 
to  skip  sixteen  years  after  Act  III,  "  boldly  hales  in 
Father  Time  with  an  hour-glass,  and  not  only  makes  him 
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apologize  for  sliding  over  the  interval,  but  uses  him  as 
prologue  to  a  second  intrigue:  — 

Imagine  me, 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In    fair   Bohemia;    and    remember   well, 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  King's,  which  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak   of   Perdita. 

Now  that  is  pure  "  fake."  Shakespeare,  having  pro- 
posed to  himself  a  drama  in  which  a  wronged  woman 
has  to  bear  a  child,  who  has  to  be  lost  for  years  and 
restored  to  her  as  a  grown  girl,  simply  did  not  know  how 
to  do  it  save  by  invoking  some  such  device."  I  deny 
this  incompetence,  and  will  show  how  simply  and 
regularly  Shakespeare  met  the  case. 

But,  let  me  make  some  clear  copy  from  Furness's 
Variorum  Edition  of  the  play,  which  I  was  able  to 
consult  at  the  John  Rylands'  Library. 

Heath,  in  "A  Revisal  of  Shakespeare's  Text"  (1765), 
says  :— 

I  am  persuaded,  from  the  insipid  flatness  of  the  expression,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Chorus  is  an  interpolation  of  the 
players,  and  not  the  genuine  product  of  Shakespeare's  pen. 

R.  G.  White  says:— 

There  could  hardly  be  greater  difference  in  style  than  that  between 
Time's  speech  as  Chorus  and  the  rest  of  the  verse  of  this  play. 
The  former  is  direct,  simple,  composed  of  the  commonest  words  used 
in  their  commonest  signification,  but  bald  and  tame,  and  in  its 
versification  very  constrained  and  ungraceful ;  the  latter  is  involved, 
parenthetical,  having  a  vocabulary  of  its  own,  but  rich  in  beauties 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  entirely  untrammelled  by  the  form  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  Chorus  I  believe  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Shakespeare.  It  bears  no  resemblance  to  his  work  at  any  period 
of  his  life.  My  ear  cannot  err,  I  think,  in  deciding  that  such  rhythm 
as  this  is  not  Shakespeare's.  A  comparison  of  this  Chorus  with  the 
Epilogue  to  "  The  Tempest "  and  the  Prologue  to  "  Henry  VIII," 
will,  I  think,  convince  anyone  with  an  ear  that  they  are  from  the 
same  pen,  and  that  not  Shakespeare's.  He  probably  saw,  after 
putting  the  story  into  dramatic  form,  that  for  an  audience  an 
explanation  was  needed  to  bridge  over  the  space  between  the  two 
acts,  and  committed  the  ungrateful  task  to  willing  hands.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  previous  editors,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
the  Prologue  to  "  Henry  VIII."  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson.  But 
from  the  remarkable  use  in  that  composition  of  the  uncouth  and 
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disjointed  rhythm  produced  by  the  continual  enjambement  de  vers, 
which  is  noticeable  also  in  the  Epilogue  to  "  The  Tempest,"  and  in  a 
still  greater  degree  in  this  Chorus,  I  more  than  suspect  that  they 
were  all  written  by  Chapman. 

Hudson  says  :  — 

Certainly,  if  Shakespeare  wrote  this  Chorus  his  hand  must  have 
lapsed  from,  or  forgot,  its  cunning  for  the  time.  The  texture  and 
movement  of  the  verse  are  very  different  from  what  a  ripe  Shake- 
spearian tastes  in  the  rest  of  the  play.  As  compared  with  the 
Choruses  in  "  Henry  V  "  the  workmanship  is  at  once  clumsy,  languid, 
and  obscure.  Shakespeare  indeed  is  often  obscure ;  but  his  obscurity 
almost  always  results  from  compression  of  thought,  not  from  clumsi- 
ness of  tongue  or  brain. 

I  agree  with  all  this,  excepting  the  unfortunate  shot  at 
Chapman  by  White. 

But  let  me  further  put  before  you  my  reasons  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  Chorus. 

1.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Shakespeare  would 
insert  in  a  play  remarkable  for  its  entire  neglect  of  rhyme 
in    its  five-measure    lines   a    passage   compact   of    tame 
rhymes  that  leave  upon  the  ear  the  impression  of  dog- 
gerel. 

2.  The  Chorus,  now  put  upon  the  lips  of  Time,  and 
now  spoken  as  the  personal  utterance  of  the  writer  of  the 
play,  will  not  bear  comparison  with  any  other  chorus, 
prologue,  or  epilogue  that  can  be  accredited  to  Shake- 
speare.    The   only   comparison    of    possible   pertinence 
would  be  with  the  Epilogue  to  "The  Tempest,"  which 
Prof.  Gollancz  says  is  "evidently  by  some  other  hand 
than    Shakespeare's,"     and    with     the    Prologue     and 
Epilogue  of  "  Henry  VIII,"  which  are  now  attributable 
to  Fletcher,  or,  as  I  am   inclined  to  think,  to  a  third 
hand.     To  these  monologues  the  Chorus  bears  a  striking 
resemblance;  and  I   think  it  is  not   idle,   but  to  some 
perhaps  convincing,  to  point  to  the  similarity  of  style  of 
the  final  couplet  in  the  Prologue  of  "  Henry  VIII  "  :— 

And  if  you  can  Be  merry  then,  I'll  say 
A  man   may  weep  upon  his   wedding  day 

and  that  of  the  Chorus  :  — 

If   never,   yet  that   Time    himself    doth    say 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may. 
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3.  The  Chorus  is  not  essential  to  the  play,  but  is  a 
dramatic  blemish.     Of  its  thirty-two  lines  less  than  half 
treat  of  the  action  of  the  play.     It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  name  of  Florizel  should  be  given,  with  such  crude 
precaution  and  formality:  — 

remember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,   which  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you. 

For,  early  in  the  following  scene,  in  the  precise  manner 
in  which  everywhere  in  his  plays  Shakespeare  opens  a 
situation,  Polixenes  gives  the  name,  and  he  and  Camillo 
make  all  the  references  to  Florizel  that  are  needed, 
together  with  such  animadversions  as  explain  the  interval 
of  time  between  Acts  III  and  IV.  I  contend  that  what 
Shakespeare  did  here  was  all  he  intended  to  do,  perhaps 
on  resuming  the  play  after  a  considerable  interval  in 
composition,  all  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do,  and  all 
he  did. 

4.  The  Chorus  anticipates  what  were  best  left  to  the 
dramatic  denouement,  and  is  superfluous.     Sir  Sidney 
Lee  says  : — "  The  action  of  the  play  is  bluntly  cut  in  two 
by  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  .  .  .  and  the  speech  of 
the   Chorus   personifying   Time   proves   barely   able   to 
bridge  the  chasm."  I  maintain  that  the  attempt  to  bridge 
this  chasm  is  made  by  Shakespeare,  not  in  this  Chorus, 
but  in  the  first  speech  of  Camillo  in  the  following  scene, 
and  that,  although  it  may  be  challenged  as  imperfect,  it 
is  adequate. 

That  is  practically  my  case,  but  before  I  actually  close 
it  I  want  to  mention  an  incidental  matter.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Shakespeare  intended  an  interval  of 
fifteen,  not  sixteen,  years  between  Acts  III  and  IV.  In 
Act  IV,  Sc.  ii,  Camillo  says  :  — 

It  is  fifteen  years  since   I  saw  my  country. 
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In  Act  V,  Sc.  iii,  Paulina  says:  — 

So  much   the   more  our   carver's   excellence; 

Which  lets   go  by  some  sixteen  years   and  makes  her 

As  she  lived  now ; 

and  Camillo  :  — 

My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blot  away, 
So   many  summers   dry. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lapse  of  Shakespeare's  pen  was  in 
the  latter  speeches,  not  in  the  former  :  that  in  the  haste  of 
resumed  composition,  he,  who  always  wrote  swiftly  and 
never  blotted  a  line,  forgot  that  he  had  already  written 
"  fifteen."  If  the  Chorus  and  the  scene  that  follows  were 
both  composed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time,  it  is 
unlikely  that  within  thirty  lines  he  would  have  forgotten 
or  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  fixed  upon  "  sixteen  " 
years,  in  a  Chorus  which  was  intended  carefully  to 
represent  the  interval  of  time  between  Acts  III  and  IV. 
My  belief  is  that  the  actual  author  of  the  Chorus,  prob- 
ably the  third  hand  of  "  Henry  VIII,"  deliberately 
ignored  the  statement  of  "  fifteen  "  years  in  view  of  the 
later  statement. 

So  I  submit  that  the  Chorus  of  "  The  Winter's  Tale  " 
was  not  written  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  not  declaimed 
on  its  first  acting,  but  that  it  was  written  by  some  adapter 
of  the  play  for  a  later  performance,  who  desired  more 
satisfactorily,  as  he  supposed,  to  bridge  the  chasm  of 
time  between  Acts  III  and  IV. 


RUSSIAN   LITERATURE. 

V. 

MAXIM  GORKY. 

By   D.   E.   OLIVER. 

AT  Nijni-Novgorod  on  March  i4th,  1868,  there  was 
born  unto  Varvara  and  Maxim  Savatyevitch 
Pyeshkov  a  son,  Alexyei  Maximovitch,  whose  career 
is  one  of  the  most  adventurous  and  romantic  in  the 
annals  of  genius.  What  tragedies  could  be  written  given 
a  dramatist  endowed  with  fortitude  to  endure  an  existence 
of  squalor  amid  the  toiling  masses  of  our  great  industrial 
centres !  Occasionally  a  writer  is  born  into  one  of  those 
nurseries  of  filth  and  poverty  which  disgrace  our 
civilisation  and  by  a  miracle  survives  to  tell  his  story; 
but  for  one  who  rises  superior  to  the  blasting  curse  of 
a  vicious  environment  thousands  of  "  mute  inglorious" 
aspirants  succumb  to  that  "  chill  penury "  which 
"  repressed  their  noble  rage  and  froze  the  genial  current 
of  their  souls." 

Though  cradled  in  poverty  and  bred  in  the  mire  of 
slumdom,  Pyeshkov  not  only  lived  through  it  all,  but 
is  at  this  present  moment  directing  his  energies  towards 
the  social,  political  and  economic  regeneration  of  his 
beloved  country.  He  sprang  from  the  artizan  class,  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  working  dyer,  and  his 
father  followed  the  trade  of  a  jobbing  upholsterer.  A 
lad  of  feeble  constitution,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
both  parents  at  an  early  age,  when  he  came  under  the 
charge  of  his  maternal  grandparents.  His  grandfather — 
a  severe  and  dominating  personality,  like  the  heads  of 
most  Russian  households — taught  him  to  read  with  the 
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aid  of  the  Psalter  and  other  liturgical  books,  and  then 
sent  him  to  school.  His  scholastic  career  terminated 
after  the  expiration  of  five  months  owing  partly  to 
illness- — a  bad  attack  of  smallpox — but  in  the  main  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  ruined  himself  by  a  rash 
financial  speculation.  Thus  was  young  Pyeshkov  thrown 
into  the  world  to  fend  as  best  he  could.  His  first  job- 
that  of  a  shop  boy  in  a  fashionable  boot  establishment — 
lasted  two  months.  In  this  capacity  he  burnt  his  hand 
so  severely  with  boiling  pitch  as  to  put  an  end  to  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  bootmaker.  On  recovery  from 
this  accident  his  grandfather  apprenticed  him  to  a 
draughtsman,  where,  in  addition  to  nailing  calico  to 
drawing  boards  and  fastening  plans  thereto,  copying 
calculations  for  architectural  work  and  verifying  con- 
tractors' accounts,  he  acted  as  housemaid,  yardman  and 
errand  boy.  Although  treated  kindly  enough  by  the 
architect  his  life  was  made  a  burden  through  the  repeated 
cruelties  of  his  master's  mother-in-law — Pyeshkov's  great 
aunt — in  the  shape  of  merciless  whippings  for  quite 
trivial  boyish  offences,  one  chastisement  necessitating  his 
removal  to  a  hospital  for  indoor  treatment. 

In  this  household  a  love  for  literature  first  manifested 
itself  in  the  breast  of  young  Pyeshkov,  who  was  destined, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Maxim  Gorky,  to  lure  millions 
of  readers  into  realms  as  yet  uncharted  by  master 
voyageurs  in  the  world  of  letters.  Never  had  pen-name 
an  apter  significance,  for  "  gorky  "  in  Russian  means 
bitter.  Out  of  the  deepest  travail  of  the  soul,  amid  a  life 
of  acute  anguish  and  corroding  care  the  genius  of  Gorky 
was  born. 

Imagine  a  boy  of  ten  fugitively  snatching  a  volume 
from  his  master's  scanty  store  and  making  his  way  to  a 
wretched  garret  which  served  him  as  a  bedroom  ?  He 
was  not  allowed  to  have  a  light  and  had  no  money  to  buy 
candles,  so  he  secretly  collected  the  tallow  from  the 
candlesticks,  put  it  into  a  sardine  tin,  into  which  he  also 
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poured  lamp  oil  and  then  made  a  wick  with  some  thread. 
With  eyes  strained  by  the  dimness  of  the  light  and  made 
sore  with  mephitic  vapours,  the  poor,  ill-used  lad  read  his 
tired  little  body  to  sleep.  What  a  pathetic  illustration 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  ! 

The  severities  and  miseries  of  the  draughtsman's 
menage  so  revolted  the  soul  of  the  lad  that  he  ran  away 
and  became  an  assistant  to  a  cook  upon  a  Volga  steamer. 
Here  he  had  the  happy  fortune  to  serve  a  good  master. 
The  cook,  Smouri,  was  a  man  of  some  reading  and 
passable  ability,  and  the  possessor  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  embracing  a  few  masterpieces  of 
French  and  Russian  fiction,  but  with  a  preponderance  of 
fantastic  lives  of  Greek  orthodox  saints  and  some 
treatises  on  Freemasonry.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure 
Pyeshkov's  chief  delight  was  to  read  aloud  the  contents 
of  this  little  library  to  the  genial  and  friendly  cook. 
"  Read  !"  he  once  told  his  young  assistant,  "and  when 
you  don't  understand  a  book,  read  it  again  and  again  as 
many  as  seven  times,  and  if  you  do  not  understand  it 
then  read  it  a  dozen  times  !" 

A  real  affection  sprang  up  between  these  two  respon- 
sive souls  the  memory  of  which  Gorky  ever  cherished. 
Smouri  and  Grandmother  Pyeshkov  were  the  two  great 
formative  influences  of  his  early  days.  Life  on  a 
passenger  and  cargo  steamer  sailing  up  and  down  the 
mighty  Volga,  with  its  ever-changing  panorama  and 
daily  ebb  and  flow  of  humanity  left  impressions  which 
found  ready  storage  in  his  plastic  mind.  In  the  maturity 
of  his  delineative  power  he  largely  drew  upon  the  rich 
and  varied  material  thus  acquired,  with  the  result  that 
the  ineffable  charm  of  truth  always  plays  about  his 
pages,  the  outcome  of  an  existence  really  and  truly  lived 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  pen's  portrayal. 

To  a  love  of  travel  was  linked  a  passionate  adoration 
of  nature  :  a  union  that  made  him  a  master  limmer  of  the 
great  dame  in  all  her  moods  and  caprices.  In  this 
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respect,  but  more  particularly  by  his  methods  of  descrip- 
tion, is  Gorky  a  unique  figure  in  Russian  literature. 
Instead  of  the  formal  landscape  of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev 
we  get  the  impressionist  sketch  of  playful  and  passionate 
elements  in  nature.  The  two  volumes  "  Childhood  "  and 
"  In  the  World,"  wherein  he  relates  the  moving  and 
entrancing  story  of  his  eventful  life  gives  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  mood.  From  the  latter  volume  we  quote  a 
sample  of  his  descriptive  art  which  throws  light  upon 
his  experiences  as  a  bird-catcher,  a  vocation  adopted  on 
the  relinquishment  of  his  post  as  a  ship's  scullion  :  — 

Over  me  murmured  the  forest  of  firs,  shaking  the  drops  of  dew  off 
with  its  green  paws ;  in  the  shadows  on  the  fern  leaves  glistened  like 
silver  brocade  the  rime  of  the  morning  frost.  The  reddening  grass 
was  crushed  by  the  rain,  the  stalks  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground ; 
but  when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  them  a  slight  stir  was  noticeable 
amongst  the  herbs  as  if  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  last  effort  of  their 
lives. 

The  birds  woke  up ;  like  grey  balls  of  down  they  fell  from  bough 
to  bough,  flaming  crossbills  pecked  with  their  crooked  beaks  the  knots 
on  the  tallest  firs ;  on  the  end  of  the  fir  branches  sung  a  white 
apollyon  tit-mouse  waving  its  long  rudder-like  tail,  looking  suspiciously 
at  the  net  which  I  had  spread  with  its  black  beady  eyes.  And 
suddenly  the  whole  forest,  which  a  minute  ago  had  been  solemnly 
pensive,  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  a  thousand  bird-voices,  with  the 
bustle  of  living  beings,  the  purest  on  the  earth  ...  I  was  rather 
sorry  to  catch  the  little  songsters,  and  had  scruples  about-  squeezing 
them  into  cages.  I  would  rather  have  looked  at  them  merely,  but 
the  hunter's  passion  and  the  desire  to  earn  money  drove  away  my 
pity.  The  birds  mocked  me  with  their  artfulness  :  the  blue  tit-mouse 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  trap  understood  her  danger,  and 
approaching  sideways  without  running  any  risk  she  helped  herself  to 
some  seed  between  the  sticks  of  the  trap.  Tit-mice  are  very  clever, 
but  they  are  terribly  curious  and  that  is  their  undoing.  The  proud 
bullfinches  are  stupid,  and  flocks  of  them  fall  into  the  nets  like  over- 
fed citizens  into  a  church.  When  they  find  themselves  shut  up  they 
are  astonished,  roll  their  eyes  and  start  to  peck  my  fingers  with  their 
stout  beaks.  The  cross-bill  entered  the  trap  calmly  and  seriously ; 
this  grasping,  ignorant  bird,  unlike  all  the  others,  used  to  sit  for  a 
long  time  before  the  net,  stretching  out  his  long  beak  and  leaning  on 
his  thick  tail.  He  can  run  up  the  trunk  of  trees  like  the  woodpecker, 
always  escorting  the  tit-mouse.  A*bout  this  smoke-grey  singing  bird 
there  is  something  unpleasant ;  no  one  loves  him,  and  he  loves  no  one. 

These  birds   were   sold    in    the    market-place    by    his 
grandmother.       This    remarkable    woman    was    deeply 
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attached  to  her  orphaned  grandson,  and  to  her  Gorky 
owed  much  that  made  a  sad  life  endurable.  She  watched 
tenderly  over  the  years  of  his  infancy  and  championed 
his  cause  against  the  oppressor.  A  skilled  raconteur  of 
Slavonic  folk-lore,  an  adept  in  the  vigorous  native  dance 
and  a  sympathetic  singer  of  her  country's  lays ;  above  all, 
a  large-hearted,  tender  soul,  who  from  her  scanty  means 
gave  in  secret  of  money  and  gifts  to  those  poorer  than 
herself.  Deeply  religious,  she  lived  the  truly  Christian 
life,  ever  shedding  joy  and  beauty  around  her.  Russia 
is  happy  in  its  breed  of  noble,  suffering  and  compas- 
sionate women — more  so  perhaps  than  any  country  in  the 
world.  In  every  movement  that  has  made  for  freedom 
and  enlightenment  in  the  darkest  Russia  of  Tsardom 
woman  has  occupied  a  foremost  place.  In  the  following 
plea  for  a  manful  facing  of  the  brutal  realities  of  life 
Gorky  pays  one  of  his  oft-recurring  tributes  to  Russian 
women  : — 

I  am  a  lover  of  humanity  and  I  have  no  desire  to  make  anyone 
miserable,  but  one  must  not  be  sentimental  nor  hide  the  grim  truth 
with  the  motley  words  of  beautiful  lies.  Let  us  face  life  as  it  is ! 
All  that  is  good  and  human  in  our  hearts  and  brains  needs  renewing. 
What  went  to  my  head  most  of  all  was  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  towards  women.  From  my  reading  of  novels  I  had  learned  to 
look  upon  woman  as  the  best  and  most  significant  thing  in  life. 
Grandmother  had  strengthened  me  in  this  belief  by  her  stories  about 
Our  Lady  and  Vassilissia  the  Wise.  What  I  knew  of  the  unhappy 
laundress  Natalia  and  those  hundred  and  thousands  of  glances  and 
smiles  which  I  observed,  with  which  women,  the  mothers  of  life, 
adorn  this  life  of  sordid  joys,  sordid  loves,  also  helped  me. 

("In  the   World.") 

Acting  upon  the  kindly  persuasion  of  his  grandmother, 
Gorky  returned  to  the  draughtsman's  home  for  a  second 
time,  but  despite  the  improved  relationship  with  the 
womenfolk  there  the  lure  of  the  Volga  asserted  its 
potency,  and  once  again,  upon  a  new,  spacious  and  swift 
steamer,  "The  Perm,"  he  became  a  "washer-up"  at  a 
wage  of  seven  roubles  a  month.  With  the  advent  of 
winter,  however,  his  love  of  Volga  journeyings 
diminished,  and  on  arrival  at  Nijni-Novgorod  he  sought 
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a  post  ashore,  and  secured  one  in  the  workshop  of  an 
ikon-painter.  That  sub-division  of  labour  in  the 
industrial  activities  of  our  large  cities  with  its  attendant 
monotony  arising  from  infinite  duplication  of  parts  would 
at  least,  one  would  imagine,  be  absent  from  the  artistic 
output  of  an  ikon-painter,  but  Gorky  undeceives  us:  — 

Some  evil  genius  had  divided  the  work  into  a  long  series  of  actions 
bereft  of  beauty  and  incapable  of  arousing  any  love  for  the  business 
or  interest  in  it.  The  squinting  joiner,  Panphil,  ill-natured  and 
malicious,  brought  the  pieces  of  cypress  and  lilac  wood  of  different 
sizes  which  he  had  planed  and  glued ;  the  consumptive  lad,  Davidov. 
laid  the  colours  on ;  his  comrade,  Sorokin,  painted  in  the  inscription ; 
Milyashin  outlined  the  design  from  the  original  with  a  pencil ;  old 
Golovev  gilded  it  and  embossed  the  pattern  in  gold ;  the  finishers 
drew  the  landscapes  and  the  clothes  of  the  figures,  and  then  they  were 
stood  against  the  wall  waiting  for  the  work  of  the  face-painter.  When 
the  features  had  been  painted  in  by  the  face-painter  the  ikon  was 
handed  to  the  workman  who  filled  in  the  design  of  the  chaser;  a 
different  workman  had  to  do  the  lettering,  and  the  varnish  was  put 
on  by  the  head  workman  himself,  Ivan  Larionovich. 

("In  the  World.") 

Gorky  appears  to  have  acted  as  errand  boy  and  general 
"mucker-round."  During  the  intervals  of  inactivity  he 
filled  the  office  of  story-teller  and  reader  to  the  workmen. 
In  this  capacity  he  became  a  great  favourite,  for  anything 
that  tended  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  workmen  from 
the  horrible  soullessness  of  their  craft  proved  a  welcome 
relief.  He  read  to  them  all  the  masterpieces  of  Russian 
and  French  fiction  he  could  borrow  or  buy,  and  their 
gratitude  took  a  tangible  form  :— 

On  my  Nameday  the  workmen  gave  me  a  small  beautifully  painted 
image  of  Alexei,  the  man  of  God,  and  Jikharev  made  an  impressive 
long  speech  which  I  remember  very  well.  "  What  are  you  ?"  said  he, 
with  much  play  of  finger  and  raising  of  eyebrows.  "  Nothing  more 
than  a  small  boy,  an  orphan,  thirteen  years  old — and1  I,  nearly  four 
times  your  age,  praise  you  and  approve  of  you  because  you  always 
stand  with  your  face  to  people  and  not  sideways  !  Stand  like  that 
always  and  you  will  be  all  right!"  ("In  the  World.") 

For  a  lad  of  thirteen  Gorky's  reading  was  extremely 
wide  and  varied,  and  though  liberal  use  has  already 
been  made  of  gleanings  from  his  autobiography,  one 
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more  quotation  will  serve  to  show  how  much,  in  common 
with  Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky,  he  owed  to  the  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens.  Of  the  literary  knowledge  acquired  in 
his  teens  he  writes  :  — 

I  read  Turgenev  with  avidity,  amazed  to  find  how  intelligible, 
simple  and  pellucid  as  autumn  he  was,  how  pure  were  his  characters, 
and  how  good  everything  was  about  which  he  succinctly  discoursed. . .  . 
I  was  delighted  with  Dickens  and  Walter  Scott.  I  read  these,  authors 
with  the  greatest  enjoyment,  the  same  books  over  and  over  again. 
The  works  of  Walter  Scott  reminded  me  of  a  High  Mass  or  a  Great 
Feast  in  rich  churches — somewhat  long  and  tedious'but  always  solemn. 
Dickens  still  remains  to  me  as  the  author  to  whom  I  respectfully  bow ; 
he  was  a  man  who  had  a  wonderful  apprehension  of  that  most  difficult 
of  arts — love  of  human  nature.  ("  In  the  World.") 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Gorky's  desire  for  education 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Kazan — where  forty  years 
previously  Tolstoy  passed  his  university  career — in  the 
hope  that  admission  to  a  university  course  would  be 
granted  gratuitously.  "  I  was  mistaken,"  he  caustically 
remarks,  and  "  so  I  entered  a  biscuit  factory  at  three 
roubles  (six  shillings)  a  month."  The  popular  story, 
"Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl,"  deals  with  this  phase  of 
his  livelihood.  It  throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  sordid 
realism  of  the  workers'  lot,  and  is  a  true  reflex  of  the 
conditions  under  which,  despite  public  health  enactments 
and  bye-laws,  much  of  the  food  of  the  poor  is  prepared 
even  in  this  so-called  hygienic  age.  In  the  "  Outcasts" 
we  obtain  glimpses  of  this  period  of  Gorky's  existence  in 
Kazan— where,  on  leaving  the  biscuit  bakery,  he  appears 
to  have  gained  the  means  whereby  to  live  through  wood- 
chopping,  portering  and  various  kinds  of  menial  labour. 
His  overmastering  thirst  for  learning  led  him  to  chum 
up  with  the  students  who  welcomed  him  to  their  clubs. 
Gorky's  roving  disposition  accounts  for  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  vagrants  and  criminals  of  whom  many 
admirable  studies  adorn  the  pages  of  his  virile  fiction. 
What  reader  of  his  works  fails  to  remember  the  loafer 
Arteme,  that  handsome  giant  of  Shikhan,  the  delight  of 
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women,  the  terror  of  men  and  the  protector  of  the  little 
Jewish  pedlar  Khaim  Pourvitz  !  His  acquaintance  with 
doss-houses  also  brought  him  into  personal  touch  with 
those  wrecks  of  the  social  system,  the  Russian  equivalents 
of  our  "have  beens"  or  "once-wasers."  "The  Outcasts'  * 
introduces  us  to  this 'strata  of  life,  and  in  the  characters 
of  Kouvalda  the  lodging-house  proprietor,  a  one-time 
cavalry  officer ;  and  the  vodka-sodden  schoolmaster 
Philippe,  we  have  two  delineations  of  amazing  fidelity 
and  arresting  charm.  Kouvalda  is  a  dominating 
personality  who  rules  his  establishment  with  a  firm  yet 
kindly  hand.  To  the  outcasts  he  is  a  sympathetic  father 
and  an  indulgent  banker,  with  a  fund  of  tolerance  often 
overtaxed  and  a  cash  balance  sadly  depleted  by  over- 
drafts. His  one  aversion  is  Petounnikoff,  the  owner  of 
the  doss-house,  a  greedy  and  unscrupulous  rascal.  The 
following  dialogue  between  the  two  displays  the  racy 
humour  and  caustic  philosophy  of  Gorky  to  perfection  r 

After  having  seen  the  architect  off,  Petounnikoff  approached  the 
captain.  "  What,  still  sitting — always  sitting  ?"  asked  he,  touching 
the  peak  of  his  cap  in  a  way  that  left  it  uncertain  whether  he  were 
fixing  it  on  his  head  or  bowing. 

"  And  you — you  are  still  on  the  prowl,"  echoed  the  captain,  jerking 
out  his  lower  jaw  and  making  his  beard  wag  in  a  way  that  might 
be  taken  for  a  bow  by  anyone  not  too  exacting  in  these  matters. 

"I've  plenty  of  money;  that's  why  I'm  always  on  the  go.  Money 
needs  putting  out,  so  I'm  obliged  to  keep  it  moving,"  says  the  shop- 
keeper in  an  aggravating  voice  to  the  other,  screwing  up  his  eyes  slyly. 

"  Which  means  that  you  are  the  slave  of  money,  and  not  money 
your  slave,"  replies  Kouvalda  resisting  an  intense  desire  to  kick  his 
enemy. 

"  It's  all  the  same  either  way  where  money  is  concerned.  But  if 
you  have  no  money  !" — and  the  shopkeeper  looked  at  the  captain  with 
bold  but  feigned  compassion,  while  his  trembling  lip  showed  large 
wolfish  teeth. 

"  Anyone  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  and  with  a  good  conscience 
can  do  without  it.  Money  generally  comes  when  the  conscience  begins 
to  grow  a  little  out-at-elbows.  The  less  honesty  the  more  money !" 

"  That's  true,  but  there  are  some  people  who  have  neither  honesty 
nor  money." 

"  That  describes  you  when  you  were  young,  no  doubt,"  said 
Kouvalda  innocently. 

Petounnikoff  wrinkles  his  nose,  he  sighs,  closes  his  narrow  eyes, 
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and  says,  "Ah!  when  I  was  young,  what  heavy  burdens  I  had  to 
bear !" 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so!" 

"  I   worked  !     Oh,   how   I    worked !" 

"  Yes,  you  worked  at  outwitting  others  !" 

"  People  like  you  and  the  nobility — what  does  it  matter  ?  Many 
of  them  have,  thanks  to  me,  learnt  to  extend  the  hand  in  Christ's 
name." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  did  not  assassinate,  you  only  robbed  ?"  interrupted 
the  captain. 

Petounnikoff  turns  a  sickly  green,  and  thinks  it  is  time  to  change 
the  conversation. 

"  You  are  not  an  over  polite  host ;  you  remain  sitting  while  your 
visitor  stands." 

"  Well,  he  can  sit  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  sit  on." 

"  There  is  the  ground.     The  ground  never  rejects  filth." 

"  You  prove  that  rule,  but  I  had  better  leave  you,  you  blackguard  !" 
says  Petounnikoff  coolly,  though  his  eyes  dart  cold  venom  at  the 
captain. 

Kouvalda  has  an  admirable  foil  in  the  gentle  school- 
master Philippe,  the  great  restraining  influence  upon  the 
asperities  of  doss-house  life,  and  in  whom  an  inordinate 
love  for  vodka  could  not  altogether  besmirch  a  nature 
inherently  noble  and  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  : — 

The  schoolmaster  never  drank  all  his  money ;  at  least  half  of  it  he 
spent  on  the  children.  .  .  .  Poor  people  are  always  rich  in  children, 
and  in  the  dust  and  ditches  in  this  street  might  be  seen  from  morning 
till  night  groups  of  torn,  hungry,  noisy  youngsters.  Children  are  the 
living,  flowers  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  High  Street  they  were  like 
flowers  faded  before  their  time ;  probably  because  they  grew  on  soil 
poor  in  nourishing  qualities.  Sometimes  the  schoolmaster  would 
gather  the  children  round  him,  buy  a  quantity  of  bread,  eggs,  apples, 
nuts,  and  go  with  them  into  the  fields  towards  the  river.  There  they 
would  greedily  eat  up  all  he  had  to  offer  them,  filling  the  air  around 
with  merry  noise  and  laughter.  The  lank,  thin  figure  of  the  drunkard 
seemed  to  shrivel  up  and  grow  small  like  the  little)  ones  round  him, 
who  treated  him  with  complete  familiarity,  as  if  he  were  one  of  their 
own  age.  ('^The  Outcasts.") 

Gorky  consorted  freely  with  tramps,  pedlars,  beggars 
and  nomads  of  all  descriptions.  Often  he  would  stroll 
into  the  country  and  live  the  gypsy  life  for  weeks  on  end, 
doing  odd  jobs  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  place  around 
their  camp  fires  at  night.  In  this  way  he  gained  the 
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deepest  insight  into  the  mentality  and  lives  of  those 
rebels  of  society  that  enliven  so  many  of  his  delightful 
tales.  Such  an  one  is  Promtov,  the  liar,  thief,  beggar 
and  vagabond  portrayed  in  the  amusing  story,  "  A 
Rolling  Stone."  Promtov's  art  and  practice  of  lying 
deserves  closest  study  by  our  gramaphone  journalists 
and  opportunist  politicians,  for  in  him  they  have  a  worthy 
mentor  :  — 

To  lie  with  gumption  is  a  high  delight.  If  you  lie  and  see  that 
folks  believe  you,  you  feel  yourself  on  a  higher  level,  and  to  feel 
yourself  above  your  fellows  is  a  rare  satisfaction.  To  command 
their  attention  and  think  much  of  yourself  in  consequence  is  foolish- 
ness ;  but  to  fool  a  man  is  always  pleasant.  And  besides,  it  is 
pleasant  to  the  man  himself  to  listen  to  lies — good  lies — lies  which 
do  not  go  against  the  grain.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
world  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  various  popular  fables  : 
notions,  dreams  and  such  like.  Let  us  take  love,  for  instance.  I 
have  always  loved  in  women  just  that  which  they  have  never 
possessed,  and  with  which  I  myself  have  generally  requited  them.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  possibly  make  an  enemy  of  fire  simply  because  it  burns 
you  sometimes,  you  must  remember  that  it  always  warms  you.  Isn't 
that  so  ?  Very  well.  For  the  same  reason  you  must  not  call  a  lie 
harmful ;  in  every  case  put  up  with  it  and  prefer  it  to  truth. 
Besides,  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  this  thing  called  truth  is  really 
like.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  her  passport,  and  possibly  if  she  were 
called  upon  to  produce  her  documents  the  deuce  only  knows  how  it 
would  turn  out.  ("A  Rolling  Stone.") 

The  lure  of  nomadic  life,  despite  its  hardships,  and  of 
these  many  beset  the  path  of  Gorky,  did  not  altogether 
lack  the  redeeming  touch  of  romance.  Once  during  this 
period  he  would  have  starved  to  death  but  for  the  charity 
of  a  kind-hearted  prostitute,  an  episode  related  in  his  own 
inimitable  way  under  the  title,  "  One  Autumn  Night  "  : 

She  comforted  me.  .  .  .  What  a  world  of  irony  was  in  this  single 
fact  for  me !  Just  imagine  !  Here  was  I,  seriously  occupied  at  this 
very  time  with  the  destiny  of  humanity,  thinking  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  social  system,  of  political  revolutions,  reading  all  sorts  of 
devilishly-wise  books  whose  abysmal  profundity  was  certainly  un- 
fathomable by  their  very  authors — at  this  very  time,  I  say,  I  was 
trying  with  all  my  might  to  make  of  myself  "  a  potent  active  social 
force."  It  even  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  partially  accomplished 
my  object;  anyhow  at  this  time,  in  my  ideas  about  myself  I  had  got 
.so  far  as  to  recognise  that  I  had  an  exclusive  right  to  exist,  that  I 
had  the  necessary  greatness  to  deserve  to  live  my  life,  and  that  I 
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was  fully  competent  to  play  a  great  historical  part  therein.  And  a- 
venal  woman  was  now  warming  me  with  her  body,  a  wretched, 
battered,  hunted  creature,  who  had  no  place  and  no  value  in  life, 
and  whom  I  had  never  thought  of  helping  till  she  helped  me  herself, 
and  whom  I  really  would  not  have  known  how  to  help  in  any  way 
if  the  thought  of  it  had  occcurred  to  me.  ("  One  Autumn  Night.") 

To  those  who  have  known  the  priceless  blessing  of  a 
devoted  mother's  care  or  the  precious  joy  of  a  fond  wife's 
affection  such  love  as  this  may  appear  of  little  wortlu 
Gorky  with  truer  appreciation  of  the  eternal  value  of 
timely  affection  dismisses  his  first  adventure  in  illicit 
love  with  the  prayer  that  if  the  woman  who  had  thus 
cared  for  a  poor  homeless  lad  were  dead — 

And  well  for  her  if  it  were  so !  May  she  rest  in  peace  !  And  if 
she  be  alive  .  .  .  still  I  say  :  peace  to  her  soul !  And  may  the 
consciousness  of  her  fall  never  enter  her  soul  .  .  .  for  that  would  be 
superfluous  and  fruitless  suffering  if  life  is  to  be  lived.  ("  One 
Autumn  Night.") 

Many  then  were  the  privations  he  endured  at  this  time ; 
so  dark  indeed  was  one  moment  of  his  existence  in  the 
year  1888  that  he  attempted  suicide.  Fortunately  the 
bullet  struck  no  vital  part,  and  he  was  nursed  into 
convalescence  at  a  hospital  in  Kazan.  "I  survived," 
he  relates  with  a  touch  of  grim  irony,  "in  order  to  devote 
myself  to  the  apple-selling  trade." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  left  Kazan,  and  for  a  while- 
worked  as  a  signalman  or  railway  porter  at  Tsaritzine. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  20,  he  received  his  summons  for 
military  service  and  returned  to  Nijni-Novgorod.  He 
failed  to  pass  the  medical  test  :  "  They  don't  take  rubbish 
like  me,"  he  laughingly  explained  to  his  friends,  and 
then  set  about  earning  his  living  by  selling  "  kvass  "  in 
the  streets  of  his  native  town.  It  was  while  engaged  as 
an  itinerant  beer  vendor  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
lawyer,  A.  J.  Lanin,  who  found  Gorky  a  situation  as  a 
clerk  in  his  office.  This  kind-hearted  advocate  greatly 
influenced  Gorky's  mental  development — directing  his- 
reading  and  assisting  his  general  culture.  While  a- 
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lawyer's  clerk  in  Nijni  he  joined  a  group  of  young 
intellectuals  and  started  scribbling  in  a  tentative  way.  A 
settled  sedentary  occupation  and  the  companionship  of 
educated  men  did  not  altogether  suit  the  temperament 
of  Gorky ;  indeed,  in  after  life  he  confessed  to  a  chronic 
distaste  for  the  company  of  intellectual  folk  and  never 
concealed  his  contempt  for  mere  book  knowledge.  The 
call  of  the  road  proved  irresistible,  and1  so  the  years 
1890-91  were  passed  in  tramping  through  Southern 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea  and  the 
Caucasus.  On  this  jaunt,  as  on  all  previous  rambles,  he 
shared  the  society  of  tramps,  day-labourers  and  outcasts 
—working  fitfully  as  a  sawyer,  salt-mine  worker  and 
stevedore.  Finally,  in  1892,  he  entered  upon  his  last 
manual  job — a  labourer  in  the  railway  engineering  shops 
at  Tiflis  in  the  Caucasus. 

Gorky  the  novelist  is  the  metamorphosed  Pyeshkov 
the  tramp.  The  open  book  of  man  and  nature  he  studied 
with  a  thoroughness  that  has  few  parallels  in  literature. 
From  1892  when  his  first  story,  "  Makar  Chundra," 
appeared  in  a  Tiflis  journal  until  the  fateful  year  1914, 
story  upon  story  appeared  in  Russian  periodicals  from 
his  fecund  pen.  It  was  not  until  1900  that  a  collected 
edition  of  them  in  four  small  volumes  was  published  in 
Russia,  but  their  novelty  and  beauty  gripped  the  critical 
public  to  such  an  extent  that  in  an  incredibly  brief  space 
of  time  Gorky's  fame  ranked  by  the  side  of  Tchekoff  as  a 
worthy  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  tabloid  fiction. 

Among  Russians  the  short  story  has  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  with  us.  It  is  their  characteristic  medium 
of  literary  expression.  Short  stories  are  memorised  and 
quoted  by  Russians  as  we  quote  our  favourite  poems. 
Under  the  autocracy,  as  previously  indicated  in  my 
introductory  sketch,  political  and  economic  topics  had  to 
be  broached  through  the  medium  of  fiction  :  hence  the 
Russian  short  story  is  mainly  based  upon  some  particular 
idea  or  principle  not  purely  literary.  In  other  words, 
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the  story  has  something  more  than  narrative  value,  and 
from  the  pen  of  a  master  is  never  devoid  of  vital  literary 
significance,  be  its  deeper  meaning  ever  so  shrouded. 

Gorky's  stories  are  not  novels  so  much  as  sketches  of 
life.  The  plots  are  slight  enough  to  reduce  them  to 
impressionist  studies,  though  he  is  no  mere  exponent  of 
the  "  slice  of  life  "  school.  His  bright  colours  of  fantasy 
are  superbly  toned  with  the  stern  shades  of  reality  :  so 
delicately  indeed  is  realism  interwoven  with  idealism  that 
tenuity  of  texture  is  amply  compensated  for  by  richness 
in  material.  Writing  of  Gorky  in  his  "  Russian  Litera- 
ture," Kropotkin  says:  — 

In  the  literature  of  all  nations  including  the  short  stories  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Bret  Harte  there  are  few  works  in  which 
such  fine  analysis  of  complicated  and  struggling  human  feelings  is 
given,  such  interesting,  original,  and  new  characters  so  well  depicted, 
and  human  psychology,  so  admirably  interwoven  with  a  background 
of  nature — a  calm  sea,  menacing  waves,  or  endless  sunburnt  prairies. 

The  two  most  perfect  examples  of  this  happy  blend  of 
realism  and  idealism — the  play  of  human  emotions  amid 
a  setting  of  exquisite  natural  charm — are  "  Malva,"  the 
joyous,  freedom-loving  fisher-maiden  and  "  Chelkash,'* 
the  quayside  thief  of  Odessa.  There  are  stories  of  equal 
merit  in  brilliancy  of  descriptive  charm  and  subtlety  of 
characterisation,  but  the  writer  has  yet  to  read  one  that 
excels  "  Chelkash  "  in  these  qualities  :  — 

When  the  dock-hands,  leaving  off  work,  scatter  along  the  haven  in 
noisy  groups,  buying  something  to  eat  from  the  costermonger  women 
and  sitting  down  to  their  meal  in  the  most  shady  corners  of  the 
macadamized  quay,  amidst  them  appears  Greg  Chelkash,  that  old 
wolf  of  the  pastures,  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  haven  as  a 
confirmed  toper  and  a  bold  and  skilful  thief.  He  is  barefooted,  in 
shabby  old  plush  breeches,  hatless,  with  a  dirty  cotton  shirt  with  a 
torn  collar,  exposing  his  withered,  knobbly  legs  in  their  cinnamon- 
brown  case  of  skin.  It  is  plain  from  his  touzled  black,  grey-streaked 
hair  and  his  keen,  wizened  face,  that  he  has  only  just  awoke.  From 
one  of  his  smutty  moustaches  a  wisp  of  straw  sticks  out,  the  fellow 
to  it  has  lost  itself  among  the  bristles  of  his  recently  shaved  left 
cheek,  and  behind  his  ear  he  has  stuck  a  tiny  linden  twig  just  plucked 
from  the  tree.  Lanky,  bony,  and  somewhat  crooked,  he  slowly 
shambled  along  the  stones,  and  moving  from  side  to  side  his  hooked 
nose,  which  resembled  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  he  cast  around 
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him  sharp  glances,  twinkling  at  the  same  time  his  cold  grey  eyes,  as 
they  searched  for  someone  or  other  among  the  dockyard  men.  His 
dirty-brown  moustaches,  long  and  thick,  twitched  just  like  a  cat's 
whiskers,  and  his  arms  folded  behind  his  back,  rubbed  one  against 
the  other,  while  the  long,  crooked,  hook-like  fingers  clutched  at  the 
air  convulsively.  Even  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred  such  ragged 
striking  tatterdemalions  as  he,  Chelkash  immediately  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  resemblance  to  the  vulture  of  the  steppes,  by  his  bird-of- 
prey  like  haggardness,  and  that  alert  sort  of  gait,  easy  and  quiet  in 
appearance,  but  inwardly  the  result  of  excited  wariness,  like  the  flight 
of  the  bird-of-prey  he  called  to  mind.  ("  Chelkash.") 

Sluggish  as  a  cirrhosised  liver  must  be  the  imagination 
of  him  who  cannot  completely  visualise  a  Gorkian 
character.  Men  and  events  occasionally  beggar  descrip- 
tion, but  no  delineation  or  description  by  Gorky  is 
lacking  in  comprehensive  detail  or  artistic  finish.  Samples 
of  his  wealth  of  descriptive  imagery  can  be  taken  from 
his  pages  in  richest  measure,  but  a  single  appropriation 
must  suffice.  Again  we  quote  from  "  Chelkash  "  because 
a  heart  responsive  to  the  blood  of  mariner  forbears 
passionately  pulsates  to  the  call  of  the  sea  :— • 

The  skiff  sped  on  again,  lightly  and  noiselessly,  turning  and 
winding 'among  the  vessels.  Suddenly  it  wrenched  itself  free  from 
them,  and  the  sea — the  endless,  mighty,  glistening  sea — lay  extended 
before  them,  receding  into  the  blue  distance,  whence  there  arose  out 
of  its  waters  mountains  of  cloud  of  a  dark  lilac-blue,  with  yellowish 
downy  fringes  at  the  corners,  and  greenish  clouds  the  colour  of  sea 
water,  and  those  melancholy  leaden  clouds  which  cast  abroad  such 
heavy,  oppressive  shadows,  crushing  down  mind  and  spirit.  They 
crept  so  slowly  away  from  one  another,  and  now  blending  with,  now 
pursuing  one  another,  intermingled  their  shapes  and  colours,  swallow- 
ing each  other'  up  and  re-emerging  in  fresh  shapes,  magnificent  and 
menacing.  And  there  was  something  mysterious  in  the  gradual 
motion  of  these  lifeless  masses.  There  seemed  to  be  an  infinite  host 
of  them  at  the  verge  of  the  sea- shore,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  must 
always  creep  indifferently  over  the  face  of  Heaven,  with  the  sullen 
evil  aim  of  obliterating  it,  and  never  allowing  it  to  shine  down 
again  upon  the  sleeping  sea  with  its  millions  of  golden  eyes,  the 
many-coloured  living  stars  that  sparkle  so  dreamily,  awakening  lofty 
desires  in  those  to  whom  their  pure  and  holy  radiance  is  so  precious. 

"  The  sea's  good,  ain't  it  ?"  inquired  Chelkash. 

"  Rubbish !  it's  horrible  to  me,"  replied  Gabriel,  as  his  oars  struck 
the  water  vigorously  and  symmetrically.  The  water  plashed  and 
gurgled  with  a  scarcely  audible  sound  beneath  the  strokes  of  the 
long  oars — splashing  and  sparkling  with  its  warm  blue  phosphorescent 
light. 
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"  Horrible !  do  you  say  ?  Ugh,  you  fool !"  exclaimed  Chelkash 
contemptuously.  He,  thief  and  cynic,  loved  the  sea.  His  excitable, 
nervous  nature,  greedy  of  new  impressions,  was  never  tired  of 
contemplating  that  dark  expanse,  limitless,  free  and  mighty.  And  it 
offended  him  to  receive  such  an  answer  to  his  question  as  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  thing  he  loved.  Sitting  in  the  stern,  he  cut  the 
water  with  his  oar,  and  looked  calmly  in  front  of  him,  full  of  desire 
to  go  long  and  far  in  that  velvety  smoothness. 

On  the  sea  there  always  arose  within  him  a  broad,  warm  feeling 
embracing  his  whole  soul,  and,  for  a  time,  purifying  him  from  the 
filth  of  earthly  life.  This  feeling  he  prized,  and  he  loved  to  see 
himself  better  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  water  and  the  air,  where 
thoughts  of  life  and  life  itself  always  lost  first  their  keenness  and 
then  their  value.  At  night  on  the  sea  can  be  heard  the  soft  murmur 
of  the  sea's  slumberous  breathing,  that  incomprehensible  sound  which 
pours  peace  into  the  soul  of  man,  and  caressingly  taming  his  evil 
impulses,  awakes  within  him  mighty  musings.  ("  Chelkash.") 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Korolenko — himself  a 
novelist  of  exquisite  charm — Gorky  attempted  the  more 
diffuse  art  of  the  full-blown  nove.1  with  only  partial 
success.  "  Foma  Gordyeef  "  (1900),  "  The  Spy  "  (1908) 
and  "  Comrades  "  (1907)  are  three  of  his  principal  efforts 
in  this  direction.  "  Foma  Gordyeef"  is  magnificent  in 
its  descriptions  of  Volgan  scenery  and  remarkable  for 
its  appreciation  of  character,  yet  the  novel  lacks  that 
sustaining  interest  so  essential  to  the  unfolding  of  a  long 
story.  The  value  of  "The  Spy"  is  chiefly  historical, 
and  deals  with  the  events  immediately  preceding  and 
succeeding  the  Revolution  of  1905,  in  which  Gorky  took 
part.  The  central  character,  Yevsey  Klimkov,  a  poor 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Safety — or  Secret 
Police — stimulates  our  interest  only  so  far  as  he  throws 
light  upon  the  dirty  intrigues  of  the  agent  provacteur 
and  the  bloody  savagery  of  the  Czar's  infamous  "  Black 
Hundreds."  The  novel  is  but  sketchy  in  characterisation 
and  entirely  wanting  in  brilliancy  of  descriptive  power. 
"  Comrades,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  exceedingly  strong 
in  characterisation.  The  story  is  well-knit  and  grips  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  It  gives  an  illuminating  picture 
of  artizan  life,  and  in  the  person  of  its  hero  Pavel  Vlasov, 
the  young  workman  Socialist,  we  have  a  sympathetic 
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sketch  of  that  self-educated  reformer  who  is  at  this  present 
moment  striving  for  the  social  and  economic  regeneration 
of  Russia  amidst  the  derision  and  hatred  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  world.  The  book  abounds  with  many 
portraits  of  noble  and  pure-souled  agitators  of  both  sexes 
to  whom  imprisonment  is  no  deterrent  and  for  whom  even 
death  has  no  terror. 

Whatever  be  the  sins  of  Bolshevism  they  are  purity 
itself  when  contrasted  with  the  vile  crimes  of  centuries  of 
Tsarist  oppression.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  read 
"  Comrades  "  and  remember  that  it  is  but  a  tiny  gleaning 
from  that  titanic  volume  in  which  Time  has  recorded  the 
black  deeds  of  the  Russian  autocracy  ? 

The  Revolution  of  1905  received  the  powerful  support 
of  Gorky  through  the  establishment  by  him  of  the  first 
free  Social  Democratic  daily  newspaper  in  Petrograd, 
The  New  Life.  The  fair  promise  of  that  revolutionary 
event  and  the  subsequent  triumphant  reaction  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  monetary  support  granted  to 
Nicholas  II  by  French  and  English  financiers  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  Suffice  it  here  to 
record  Gorky  had  to  emigrate,  and  appears  to  have 
resided  in  Italy  until  the  outbreak  of  the  momentous 
Revolution  of  March,  1917,  enabled  him  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  journalistic  and  literary  activities.  He  lost 
no  time  in  re-starting  his  newspaper  which  until  quite 
recently  was  a  moderating  and  enlightening  force  in 
Russian  policy.  Although  always  opposed  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  Bolshevik  faction  of  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  Party  established  the  present  Soviet 
Republic,  being  himself  an  adherent  to  the  Menshevik 
faction,  he  has,  in  common  with  almost  all  other  Socialist 
and  revolutionary  parties,  been  driven  by  the  Allied 
Governments  meddling  and  muddling  in  purely  Russian 
domestic  concerns,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

Gorky  is  at  present  the  head  of  a  department  under  the 
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Republic's  Commissariat  of  Education  which  is  concerned 
with  the  publication  of  extremely  cheap  editions  of  the 
world's  literature  classics.  These  will  be  disseminated 
throughout  Russia  so  as  to  reach  the  million.  This  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  Republic's  marvellous  educational 
policy,  and  however  vast  a  dose  of  original  sin  we  allot 
to  the  Bolsheviks  an  inappreciation  of  the  potent  force  of 
widespread  culture  is  not  a  feature  of  their  transgressions. 

No  estimate  of  Gorky's  genius  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  completeness  without  reference  to  that  virile 
struggle  of  two  aspiring  souls  "  The  Orloff  Couple."  It 
is  a  human  document  wherein  one  may  read  the  secret  of 
the  future.  Deep  down  in  the  souls  of  those  men  and 
women  born  into  a  life  of  senseless  toil  and  crushing 
penury  lies  the  germ  of  an  aspiration  destined  soon  to 
develop  a  force  mighty  enough  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  society  to  pieces.  The  story  tells  of  the  life  of  a 
cobbler  and  his  wife  who  pass  their  existence  in  a  cellar 
that  serves  for  all  domestic  and  business  purposes. 

Drunken  bouts  and  consequent  brutality  to  his  wife, 
provoked  by  incessant  nagging,  alternate  with  fits  of 
contrition  and  the  healing  bliss  of  reconciliation.  An 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  village  results  in  the  Orloffs 
volunteering  to  serve  as  attendants  and  nurses  in  the  local 
hospital.  With  changed  environment  and  unremitting 
attention  to  their  perilous  duty  there  opens  to  them  a 
vision  of  life  that  is  worth  the  living.  A  thing  of  the 
past  is  the  cobbler's  cellar  where  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul  he  had  exclaimed  :  — 

Why  do  we  need  daily  bread  ?  In  order  to  be  able  to  work ! 
And  why  do  we  work,  but  to  obtain  daily  bread  ?  What's  the  sense 
of  that? 

Alas !  Orloff's  new  world  comes  to  a  speedy  end. 
Man  and  wife  quarrel  again ;  there  is  a  scene  and  Orloff 
is  discharged.  His  wife  refuses  to  accompany  him,  and 
Orloff's  hope  of  an  honourable  career  in  which  pristine 
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force  and  indomitable  ambition  could  find  an  outlet  is 
crushed  by  a  power  mightier  than  himself. 

The  moral  is  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Beyond  the  labour  required  to  produce  the  necessities  of 
existence  lies  the  unquenchable  aspiration  for  scope  to 
develop  the  latent  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  attributes 
of  his  being. 

As  a  dramatist  Gorky  stands  upon  the  threshold  of 
effort,  but  his  one  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  theatre, 
"The  Lower  Depths,"  is  full  of  promise.  The  action 
transpires  in  a  doss-house,  the  theme  being  the  potency 
of  illusion  to  maintain  life-power.  An  actor  and  drunkard 
dreams  of  physical  and  mental  recovery  in  a  special 
retreat  of  his  own  idealisation — a  fallen  girl  nourishes  her 
soul  with  visions  of  true  affection,  and  similar  illusions 
possess  the  minds  of  the  other  inmates.  The  dramatic 
situation  of  these  outcasts  whose  hold  upon  life  is  so 
slender  is  made  more  poignant  when  the  fond  illusions 
are  destroyed  at  the  first  touch  of  a  brutal  reality.  The 
dialogue  with  its  mixture  of  sardonic  wit  and  nonchalant 
philosophy  is  typical  of  an  existence  Gorky  knows  so 
well,  and  gives  the  play  that  saving  grace  of  sincerity  the 
essential  quality  of  great  drama. 

Gorky  holds  the  wisdom  of  life  to  be  deeper  and  wider 
than  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  because  of  this  he  takes  the 
rebel — artizan,  tramp,  thief  or  vagabond — as  his  favourite 
type.  The  man  in  full  revolt  against  society  is  to  him  the 
significant  force  that  makes  for  freedom  and  progress. 
The  rebel  moves — the  law-abiding  man  stagnates.  The 
history  of  freedom  is  the  record  of  rebellion.  Society  is 
conservative  and  presses  men  into  old-fashioned  moulds. 
Gorky's  heroes  refuse  to  be  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  convention.  They  flaunt  their 
rags  in  the  face  of  respectability  and  shake  their  fists  in 
the  teeth  of  law  and  order.  They  neither  whine  nor 
complain,  but  go  their  way  in  cheerful  abandon  and 
sturdv  indifference.  Mind  is  the  master  rebel.  In  the 
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rebellious  and  irreconcilable  spirit  of  man  Gorky  sees  the 
hope  of  the  future.  In  the  birth  of  ideas  and  in  the 
working  of  systems  it  is  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which 
inspires  and  directs  the  forces  of  progress.  What  does 
it  signify  if  some  men  fail  and  pay  the  penalty  of  failure 
in  death  or  imprisonment ;  others  will  succeed  and  be 
hailed  as  the  saviours  of  mankind  ? 

Gorky's  heroes  are  above  all  else  thinking  men  and 
women — not  dull-pated  clods  but  creatures  keenly 
conscious  of  their  rights  and  determined  to  fight,  and  if 
need  be  die  for  them.  The  power  of  thought  dominates 
the  spirit  of  revolt.  When  man  thinks  he  rebels  and 
omnipotent  is  the  sway  of  thought : — 

Men  fear  thought  as  they  fear  nothing  else  on  earth — more  than 
ruin,  more  even  than  death.  Thought  is  subversive  and  revolu- 
tionary :  thought  is  merciless  to  privilege,  established  institutions  and 
comfortable  habits;  thought  is  anarchic  and  lawless,  indifferent  to 
authority,  careless  of  the  well-tried  wisdom  of  the  ages  Thought 
looks  into  the  pit  of  hell  and  is  not  afraid.  It  sees  man,  a  feeble 
speck,  surrounded  by  unfathomable  depths  of  silence,  yet  it  bears 
itself  proudly,  as  unmoved  as  if  it  were  lord  of  the  universe.  Thought 
is  great  and  swift  and  free,  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  chief  glory 
of  man.  (Bertrand  Russell.) 


AN  ADVENTURE  ON  LOUGH  NEAGH. 
BY  WILLIAM  INGHAM. 

TT  was  during  the  summer  of  1882,  the  year  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders,  that  after  a  visit  to  London- 
derry to  investigate  a  somewhat  mysterious  boiler 
explosion,  I  noticed,  on  looking  at  my  map,  that  the 
railway  to  Belfast  (at  that  time  my  headquarters)  at 
Antrim  passed  very  near  to  Lough  Neagh. 

Although  so  little  is  known  or  heard  in  this  country 
of  this  vast  expanse  of  water,  a  glance  at  any  map  of 
Ireland  will  show  that  it  is  not  only  the  largest  fresh 
water  lake  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  only  exceeded  in  size,  I  believe,  by  one  in  Europe, 
being,  according  to  the  guide  books,  some  twenty  miles 
long  by  fifteen  wide,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  something 
like  100,000  statute  acres.  For  comparison,  I  may  add 
that  it  is  about  sixteen  times  the  area  of  the  better 
known  lakes  of  Killarney,  twelve  times  the  extent  of 
the  largest  English  lake,  Windermere,  and  three  times  as 
large  as  the  largest  lake  in  Scotland,  Loch  Lomond. 

It  washes  the  shores  of  no  less  than  four  counties — 
Londonderry,  Antrim,  Armagh  and  Tyrone.  Its  greatest 
depth,  however,  does  not  exceed  some  forty-five  or  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  it  is  exceedingly  shallow  for  long  distances 
from  the  shores,  a  fact  which  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate.  Owing  to  this 
fact,  probably,  it  has  no  scenery  worth  speaking  of,  and 
hence  is  little  visited. 

Having  time  to  spare,  I  decided  to  break  my  journey 
at  Antrim,  spend  the  night  in  the  town,  visit  Lough 
Neagh,  and  continue  my  journey  to  Belfast  the  following 
morning.  A  "commercial"  who  had  crossed  over  with 
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me  from  Fleetwood  had  given  me  the  address  in  Antrim 
of  an  old  Irish  dame  with  whom  he  usually  stayed  when 
in  that  neighbourhood,  so  on  leaving  the  station  I  made 
my  way  into  the  town  and  was  glad  to  find  the  old  lady 
could  put  me  up  for  the  night.  She  told  me  the  Lough 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  after  enjoying  a 
good  meal,  during  which  the  old  woman  was  very  chatty 
and  communicative,  I  started  out  for  my  destination,  and 
after  a  walk  of  about  half  an  hour  I  found  myself  on 
classic  ground,  the  identical  spot  described  by  Tom 
Moore : — 

On  Lough  Neagh's  banks  where  the  fisherman  strays, 

When  the  clear  soft  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

Although  the  round  towers  were  not  visible,  to  my 
great  surprise  I  found,  on  approaching  the  Lough,  a 
little  colony  of  primitive  fishermen,  fishwives  and 
daughters,  just  finishing  the  labours  of  the  day.  Their 
clumsy,  ancient-looking  boats,  nets,  and  fishing  tackle 
were  just  as  they  had  existed  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Some  of  the  women  were  laying  out  and  mending  the 
nets,  and  the  men  were  drawing  up  their  boats  for  the 
night,  preparatory  to  going  home. 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  usually  on  sale  in 
the  streets  of  Belfast  a  bright  silvery-looking  fish  (for 
which  the  English  residents  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar 
fondness)  not  unlike  the  herring.  This  is  the  fish  called 
"pollan,"  said  to  be  caught  only  in  the  waters  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  I  used  to  find  it  delightfully  palatable  and 
appetising. 

It  being  still  daylight,  and  the  evening  young,  I 
asked  one  of  the  fishermen  if  I  could  hire  a  boat  for  an 
hour's  row  on  the  lake.  Rowing  and  swimming  had 
always  been  amongst  my  favourite  recreations,  and  in 
those  days  I  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  "  taking  a 
dip  "  whenever  I  came  across  a  canal  or  sheet  of  water  in 
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a  remote  district  in  Ireland.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  the  hour  was  late ;  they  were  all  going  home(.  There 
were  no  houses  in  the  vicinity,  and  many  of  the  men  had 
a  long  way  to  go.  Antrim  town  is  on  the  "  Six-Mile 
Water,"  which  flows  into  Lough  Neagh,  near  where  I 
found  my  ancient  fishermen.  One  of  these  men  told  me 
he  had  to  cross  this  stream  to  get  home.  He  had  some 
distance  to  walk  up  the  river  bank  to  reach  the  nearest 
crossing,  and  he  said  if  I  cared  to  cross  the  river  with  him 
in  his  boat  it  would  save  him  a  long  detour.  After 
landing  him  on  the  other  side  I  could  bring  the  boat 
back,  and  I  could  thus  indulge  in  a  bit  of  a  row.  Needless 
to  say,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  this  offer.  We  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  bank.  On 
landing,  he  bade  me  a  cheery  "  Good  night,  sorr," 
adding  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  saving  him  a  long 
walk,  and  I  started  back  on  the  return  journey. 

Now  the  boats  used  by  the  Lough  Neagh  fishermen 
are  not  exactly  racing  skiffs.  They  are  made  for  use, 
not  ornament ;  for  stability  and  capacity  for  holding  fish  ; 
utility  and  strength  being  of-  much  greater  importance 
than  beautiful  appearance  and  "fine  lines."  The  boat  in 
which  I  found  myself  proved  to  be  very  heavy  going, 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  pulling.  Still  it  was  a  boat, 
the  evening  and  the  surroundings  ideal,  and  here  was  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  for  a  time  in  one  of  my  favourite 
exercises. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  this  part  of  the 
lake  the  water  is  exceedingly  shallow  for  a  long  distance 
from  the  shore.  This  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
boatman,  who  had  further  explained  that  the  only  way  of 
reaching  the  open  lake  or  getting  back  from  it  into  the 
river,  was  to  get  the  boat  into  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  steer  between  two  upright  posts  which  marked  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  which  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  two  goalposts  in  a  football  field.  As  I  was  re- 
crossing  the  river  with  the  boat  I  could  perceive  in  the 
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distance,  across  a  northern  arm  of  Antrim  Bay,  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  towers  of  Shane's  Csatle,  a 
former  residence  of  the  famous  O'Neills,  the  royal  race  of 
Ulster.  This,  it  should  be  explained,  was  not  the  famous 
castle  of  the  O'Neills  on  the  Castlereagh  Hills,  near 
Belfast,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  a  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  directed  his  land  steward  to  have  a  wall  built  round 
as  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  picturesque  walls  from 
total  decay.  The  order  was  faithfully  carried  out,  and  a 
large  substantial  circular  wall  was  built  around  the  apex 
of  the  hill.  The  noble  marquis  was  informed  when  the 
work  was  done,  and  on  next  visiting  his  estate  he  rode 
out  on  horseback  to  see  how  the  ruin  looked.  Fancy  his 
surprise  to  find  the  wall  but  no  castle  !  An  explanation 
was  immediately  demarided,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
contractor  had  coolly  utilised  the  ruins  of  the  castle  to 
build  the  preserving  wall.  This  monument  of  Irish  wit 
remains  intact,  I  am  told,  to  the  present  day. 

To  anyone  unaccustomed  to  judging  distances,  as  is 
well  known  to  sailors,  estimation  of  the  distance  of  far- 
away objects,  especially  when  seen  across  a  sheet  of  water 
like  Lough  Neagh,  often  proves  very  misleading.  The 
castle  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  more  than  a  mile  away, 
and  half  an  hour's  vigorous  rowing,  I  judged,  would 
take  me  there,  so  that  I  could  be  back  in  little  more  than 
an  hour.  So,  urging  my  fishing  tub  between  the  two 
guiding  poles,  I  was  soon  out  on  the  open  lake,  and 
pullling  away  sturdily  towards  Shane's  Castle. 

Lovers  of  boating  know  what  a  pleasurable  experience 
it  is  to  row  about  at  one's  sweet  will  in  the  evening  of  a 
lovely  summer  day.  It  induces  a  lightness  of  spirit  and 
a  sense  of  exhilaration  such  as  can  only  be  compared 
to  that  which  is  felt  after  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  mountain,  and  for  a  time  my  enjoyment  was  intense. 
I  felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  I  almost  realised 
that  "  deep  dream  of  peace "  from  which  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  awoke  to  see  the  angel  in  his  room. 
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As  I  left  the  mouth  of  the  river  I  had  taken  careful 
note  of  my  bearings.  I  specially  noted  the  position  of 
two  or  three  fields  upon  which  the  sun  threw  a  more 
golden  colour  than  on  the  rest,  and  I  particularly 
remarked  their  position  relative  to  the  two  goalposts 
indicating  the  entrance  to  the  Six-Mile  Water,  through 
which  only  I  should  be  able  to  get  back  to  my  starting 
place.  When  I  had  been  rowing  considerably  over  half 
an  hour,  again  looking  across  to  Shane's  Castle,  I  found 
myself  very  much  farther  away  from  my  objective  than 
I  had  anticipated.  On  observing  the  lengthening 
shadows  I  began  to  realise  the  advisability  of  getting 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  lest  I  should  be  benighted. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago,  however,  well,  I  was  much 
younger  than  I  am  to-day.  I  was  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  and  I  had  not  then  acquired  that  mature 
experience  which  breeds  caution,  or  shall  I  say  wisdom. 

Further,  I  had  been  trained  in  a  stern  school — an 
engineer's  workshop,  where  the  idea  of  never  leaving  a 
job  once  begun  until  it  is  finished,  if  humanly  possible,  is 
constantly  inculcated  and  impressed  on  apprentices,  and 
is  indeed  carried  out  so  far  as  to  amount  almost  to  a 
fetish.  To  give  up  a  task  on  account  of  its  difficulty  or 
to  confess  inability  to  do  any  job  one  is  set  to  do,  is 
regarded  very  much  as  running  away  under  fire  is 
regarded  on  the  part  of  a  soldier,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  weakness  of  character.  Was  it  not  Cardinal 
Richelieu  also  who  said,  "  In  the  lexicon  of  Youth  which 
Fate  reserves  for  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such 
word  as  Fail"?  I  called  to  mind  also  the  folly  of  the 
man  who  attempted  to  swim  across  a  broad  river,  and 
when  he  was  three-quarters  of  the  way  across  concluded 
he  could  not  finish  the  distance,  so  turned  back. 

Thus,  in  a  spirit  of  foolhardiness  or  bravado,  I  can 

call  it  by  no  other  name,  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  started 

out  to  go  to  Shane's  Castle,  and  to  Shane's  Castle   I 

\vill  go,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may."     At  the 

D 
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worst  it  could  only  be  a  night  out  on  the  lake.     So  I 
bent  to  my  oars,  and,  setting  doggedly  to  work,  rowed  on 
and  on  with  all  my  might  until  at  length,  with  blistered 
hands  and  drenched  with  perspiration,   I  landed  on  the 
stony  beach  in  front  of  Shane's  Castle.     There  was  not 
much  to  see,  and  having  regard  to  the  failing  light   I 
made  a  very  perfunctory  inspection  of  the  ruins,  in  true 
American  fashion,  hurried  back  to  the  boat,  and  started 
on  my  return  journey  filled  with  forebodings,  and  with 
misgivings  as  to  whether  the  light  would  hold  out  suffi- 
ciently long  to  enable  me  to  recognise  my  landmarks  and 
bearings,  and  enter  the  Six-Mile  Water.     What  at  first 
had  been  a  keen  pleasure  and  a  source  of  joy  had  now 
become  a  painful  and  laborious  task.     I   had  done   no 
rowing  or  any  hard  manual  labour  for  a  long  time,  so 
that  my  hands  had  become  badly  blistered  in  making  the 
outward  journey.     Nevertheless  I  put  all  the  energy   I 
could  into  my  task,  realising  to  the  full  the  importance 
of  finding  the  passage  to  the  river  through  which  I  had 
to  make  my  way  to  reach  my  destination,  and  I  entered 
upon  what  was  a  veritable  race  against  the  oncoming 
darkness.     Long  before  I  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
whence  I  had  started,  however,  darkness  fell ;  there  was 
no  moon,  the  amber-coloured  meadows  by  which  I  had 
thought  to  have  been  able  to  find  my  way  to  the  directing 
guide-posts  were  no  longer  discernible,  and  at  length  I 
realised  that  I  was  hopelessly  lost.     The  blisters  on  my 
hands  had  burst,    I   was  tired  and   hungry,   and   there 
seemed  every   probability  of  my   having  to  spend   the 
night  on  the  water  without  any  supper.     I  had  a  good 
idea  of  the  direction  in  which  I  ought  to  go,  but  as  I 
continued  to  row  on  and  on,  the  prospect  of  a  night  out 
on  the  open  lake  grew  more  and  more  imminent.     When 
I  considered  I  had  been  rowing  sufficiently  long  to  have 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  river's  mouth  I  peered  eagerly 
through  the  darkness  in  the  faint  hope  of  discovering 
my  two  guiding  beacons,  and  for  a  long  time  I  paddled 
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to   and   fro   round   about    the    neighbourhood    where    I 
judged  they  ought  to  be. 

At  last,  just  when  I  was  resigning  myself  to  the 
inevitable  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
row  about  the  lake  until  daybreak,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  what  appeared  like  a  reed  in  the  semi-darkness,  and 
this  proved  to  be  one  of  the  upright  rods.  At  once 
pulling  towards  it  with  my  bleeding  hands  I  found  the 
two  goalposts,  steered  my  way  between,  reached  the 
landing-place,  made  fast  my  tub  of  a  boat,  and,  half  an 
hour  later,  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  I  found 
myself  at  my  lodgings,  explaining  to  my  alarmed  hostess 
the  misadventure  which  had  caused  me  to  be  so  late  home. 

The  old  lady  told  me  how  uneasy  she  had  been  at  my 
prolonged  absence ;  but,  she  added,  had  she  known  I  had 
attempted  to  cross  to  Shane's  Castle  all  alone  at  that 
late  hour  she  should  have  been  more  alarmed  still. 
Only  the  previous  summer  a  bank  clerk  from  Belfast,  she 
said,  had  gone  out  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  as  I  had  done, 
had  been  overtaken  by  the  darkness,  lost  all  idea  of  his 
latitude,  and  he  was  found  the  next  day  by  some  fisher- 
men in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  miles  away  from  where 
he  started,  a  jibbering  idiot.  The  fright  had  unhinged 
his  reason. 

"  But  why  !"  asked  the  old  dame,  "at  the  time  you 
discovered  that  Shane's  Castle  was  so  much  farther  away 
than  it  was  when  ye  started,  did  ye  not  turn  back?" 

I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  it  is  considered  a  point  of 
honour  amongst  engineers  that  once  an  enterprise  is 
started  upon  it  should  always  be  carried  through.  A 
man  who  comes  back  to  an  engineer's  workshop  saying 
he  has  been  unable  to  finish  a  task,  however  hard,  is 
regarded  with  contempt ;  very  rude  remarks  are  made 
about  his  abilities ;  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  looked  upon 
as  being  akin  to  a  coward. 

"Ah,  sure  now,"  said  she,  "I  don't  agree  with  those 
sentiments  at  all,  at  all.  Don't  ye  think  it's  better  to  be 
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a  coward  for  five  minutes  than  to  be  a  corpse  and  regret 
it  all  the  rest  of  your  life  !" 

Consoling  myself  with  my  favourite  motto  that  it  is 
better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich ;  after  the  old  woman 
had  given  me  some  dressing  for  my  lacerated  hands,  and 
some  supper,  I  went  to  bed  feeling  profoundly  thankful 
for  what  I  had  escaped.  The  next  morning  I  completed 
my  journey  to  Belfast,  and  reached  my  quarters  but  little 
the  worse  for  my  escapade. 


A  LITERARY  ECCENTRIC— WALTER 
SAVAGE   LANDOR. 

BY  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  M.A. 

PHOSE  who  believe  in  re-incarnation  might  almost 
declare  that  a  Roman  of  high  degree,  imperious 
in  temper,  lofty  in  intellect,  came  to  earth  once  more 
in  the  form  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  A  glance 
at  this  man  at  a  notable  period  of  his  long  life  will  pro- 
vide a  first  impression  of  an  unusual  and  remarkable 
personality. 

In  the  year  1835  a  stately  though  ill-dressed  gentleman 
of  the  age  of  sixty  could  be  observed  taking  his  daily 
walk  in  the  fashionable  streets  of  Bath,  his  massive 
figure  and  his  leonine  head,  his  fuming  temper  and  his 
bursts  of  Olympian  laughter,  constraining  the  attention 
of  the  throng ;  and  gambolling  at  the  feet  of  this  noisy 
giant  was  a  pomeranian  dog,  the  object  of  his  solicitous 
regard.  The  picture  is  typical.  It  was  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who,  after  a  century  of  broils  and  tumults,  had 
returned  to  England  following  on  his  last  violent  quarrel 
with  his  wife,  his  vehement  vow  never  to  see  her  again 
being  softened  by  his  voluntary  bestowal  upon  her  of 
three-fourths  of  his  fortune. 

This  was  the  man  whom  Dickens  had  accurately  por- 
trayed as  Laurence  Boythorn,  thundering  out  impreca- 
tions the  while  a  canary  perched  unconcernedly  upon 
his  finger ;  this  was  the  man  who  was  said  to  have  thrown 
his  cook  out  of  the  window  for  spoiling  a  dinner,  and 
then  to  have  lamented  that  he  had  injured  the  violets; 
this  was  the  man  whose  intractability  caused  him  to  be 
expelled  from  school  and  university,  to  separate  from 
his  father  and  leave  home,  to  be  driven  out  of  towns,  and 
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to  become  an  impenitent  and  defiant  exile;  and  it  was 
this  same  man  who  could  explode  with  "inextinguishable 
laughter"  when  his  gust  of  anger  subsided,  and  be 
patient,  gentle,  magnanimous,  a  model  of  courtesy  to- 
wards all  around  him.  This  was  the  man  ever  ready  for 
assault  and  battery,  threatening  to  thrash  the  magis- 
trates who  offended  him,  sending  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat  to  a  dignitary  who  happened  to  whistle  in  his 
wife's  presence,  fiercely  engaging  in  lawsuits,  knocking 
off  the  hat  of  an  Italian  nobleman  and  ejecting  him  from 
the  room — and  this  was  the  man  so  sensitive  that  the 
sight  of  a  wounded  bird  gave  him  an  unforgettable  pang, 
while  of  flowers  that  should  "live  freely"  he  could  de* 
clare — 

I  never  pluck  the  rose ;  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank, 
And  not  reproach'd  me ;  the  ever-sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath,  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoiled,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 

Dickens  in  his  review  of  Forster's  "Life"  has  left  us 
one  of  the  most  intimate  and  sympathetic  sketches  of 
the  Landor  he  knew  and  loved  so  well.  He  mentions 
his  surface-faults  only  to  explain  them,  he  exhibits  his 
frailties  only  as  reliefs  to  his  real  strength,  he  contrasts 
his  passing  petulance  with  his  more  abiding  magna- 
nimity. "He  would  speak  daggers,  but  use  none,"  "not 
placable,  but  always  compassionate,"  "as  little  real  dis- 
position to  kill  a  king  as  to  kill  a  mouse,"  bursting  with 
fire  and  fury,  but  "with  a  noble  scorn  of  all  littleness, 
all  cruelty,  oppression,  fraud,  and  false  pretence."  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  illuminating  sentences,  in  passing ;  and 
perhaps  Forster  himself  in  a  vivid  image  supplied  the 
best  illustration  of  all  when  he  compared  Landor's  explo- 
sions of  wrath  to  "the  irregularities  of  an  overheated 
steam-engine  too  weak  for  its  own  vapour."  When  we 
are  thinking  of  Landor's  fulminations,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  also  the  happy  allusion  to  Laurence  Boythorn— 
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"the  very  fury  of  his  superlatives  seemed  to  go  off  like 
blank  cannons,  and  hurt  nothing."  True,  Landor  was 
a  warrior,  a  warrior  by  instinct,  but  his  objects  were 
causes  rather  than  persons,  and  if  persons  represented 
in  his  mind  injustice  or  tyranny,  he  struck  through  them 
rather  than  at  them.  As  one  of  his  friends  said,  he  was 
unsparing  in  vituperation,  but  would  not  have  lifted  a 
hand  to  do  personal  injury. 

He  was  a  man  of  chivalry  and  scrupulous  courtesy, 
and  with  a  most  tender  and  reverent  regard  for  woman- 
kind, a  young  man's  friend,  and,  strangest  of  all,  a  com- 
rade to  boys.  Very  few,  perhaps,  would  be  inclined  to 
associate  the  irascible  old  fellow  with  a  sensitiveness  so 
keen  that  when  he  had  wept  over  Little  Nell  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  buy  the  house  in  Bath,  where 
Dickens  had  first  conjured  forth  the  vision  of  the  child, 
and  then  to  burn  it  to  the  ground  that  no  meaner  asso- 
ciation should  ever  desecrate  it. 

Landor's  generosity  was  another  of  his  characteris- 
tics— it  took  eccentric  forms,  yet  was  utterly  disinterested 
and  was  animated  by  the  best  motives. 

When  he  published  his  first  book  of  poems  on  quitting  Oxford, 
the  profits  were  to  be  reserved  for  a  distressed  clergyman.  When  he 
published  his  Latin  poems,  the  poor  of  Leipzig  were  to  have  the 
sum  they  realised.  When  his  comedy  was  ready  to  be  acted,  a 
Spaniard  who  had  sheltered  him  at  Castro  was  to  be  made  richer 
by  it.  When  he  competed  for  the  prize  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm, 
it  was  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Sweden.  .  .  His  generosity  was  bestowed 
on  those  who  could  make  small  acknowledgment  in  thanks  and  no 
return  in  kind. 

Landor  was  .a  man  whose  early  ambitions  had  been 
unrealised  and  whose  search  for  happiness  had  been  in 
vain.  We  all  remember  his  pathetic  lines — "There  is 
no  funeral  so  sad  to  follow  as  the  funeral  of  our  own 
youth,  which  we  have  been  pampering  with  fond  desires, 
ambitious  hopes,  and  all  the  bright  berries  that  hang  in 
poisonous  clusters  over  the  path  of  life." 

If  life  had  had  its  disappointments,  if  hopes  had  faded, 
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if  the  wished- for  joys  had  not  been  clutched,  he  could 
still  find  balm  and  consolation — 

How  many  voices  gaily  sing, 

"  0  happy  morn,  O  happy  spring 

Of  life  !"     Meanwhile  there  comes  o'er  me 

A  softer  voice  from  memory, 

And  says,  "  If  loves  and  hopes  have  flown 

With  years,  think  too  what  griefs  are  gone  ! 

In  his  tumultuous  life  he  made  many  enemies,  but  let 
us  not  forget  his  capacity  for  making  friends — Southey, 
Houghton,  Hare,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lady  Blessington,  Armi- 
tage  Brown,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  Dickens — and  these  all 
leave  delightful  records  of  him.  "The  grand  old 
Pagan  !  The  unsubduable  old  Roman  !"  were  Carlyle's 
apostrophes,  and  none  fitted  better  the  man  who,  "within 
two  paces  of  his  ninetieth  year"  claimed  the  privilege 
to  "sit  down  and  make  no  excuses,"  and  proudly 
avowed — r'He  must  be  unpopular,  he  never  tried  to  be 
otherwise ;  he  never  contended  with  a  contemporary,  but 
walked  alone  on  the  far  eastern  uplands,  meditating  and 
remembering."  The  thought  had  already  been  cast  into 
that  memorable  verse  which  he  penned  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday— 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art ; 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life  : 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

The  fine  old  Roman  spirit  of  imperturbability  is  mani- 
fested in  many  of  his  sayings  on  death — "When  Death 
calls  me,  he  shall  find  me  ready,"  he  had  announced; 
and  in  one  of  his  "Conversations"  he  had  said — "It  is 
better  to  repose  in  the  earth  betimes  than  to  sit  up  late." 
His  solace  and  his  pleasure  were  in  remembrances  of 
all  that  had  been  good  and  great — "The  noble  mansion 
is  most  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  images  it  retains 
of  beings  passed  away;  and  so,"  he  added,  "is  the  noble 
mind."  Such  a  mind  was  assuredly  his  own. 
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To  sum  up  :  his  youth  was  marked  by  insubordination, 
and  most  of  his  later  years  by  turbulence  and  defiance. 
The  "head  Jacobin"  of  his  graduate  time  was  the 
"unsubduable  old  Pagan"  at  the  end — even  when,  not 
long  before  his  death,  he  proudly  informed  Lord  Nor- 
manby  who  had  affronted  him — "You  are  a  Marquis,  and 
I  by  the  grace  of  God  am  Walter  Savage  Landor." 

The  outstanding  fact  about  Landor  is,  therefore,  that 
he  was  an  inexplicable  man  of  contradictions.  No  man 
would  be  harder  to  deduce  from  his  works,  for  no  man 
more  flagrantly  neglected  his  own  teachings.  In  his 
writings  he  is  the  calm,  equable,  lofty  philosopher,  des- 
pising the  narrowness,  the  triviality,  the  bickerings  of 
human  nature  and  the  sordid  pursuits  of  the  wrorld  in 
general.  He  appears  to  be  enthroned  on  a  mountain- 
height,  breathing  the  pure  air,  absorbed  in  meditation  ;or, 
like  his  own  Count  Julian,  to  sit  lonely  and  unmoved — 
"  Beyond  the  arrows,  shouts,  and  views  of  men."  This 
was  no  doubt  his  self-delusion. 

Born  in  1775  when  George  the  Third  was  King,  and 
dying  in  the  middle  of  Victoria's  reign,  he  linked  two 
centuries  crowded  with  historic  deeds  and  famous 
people.  He  had  been  contemporary  with  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Tennyson,  Browning ;  he  had  witnessed 
revolution  and  changes  of  dynasty ;  he  belonged  to  an 
old  world  and  passed  far  into  a  new.  He  lived  his  life 
in  his  own  way,  now  arrogantly  declaring — "God  alone 
is  great  enough  for  me  to  ask  anything  of  twice,"  and 
now  humbly  writing  to  his  future  biographer  after  an 
estrangement — "How  often  have  I  known  you  vindicate 
from  unmerited  aspersions,  honest  literary  men.  Un- 
happily, no  friend  has  been  found  hitherto  who  takes 
any  such  interest  in  Walter  Landor." 

Although  he  relates  much  of  himself  in  his  writings, 
he  does  not  reveal  what  he  was  as  men  knew  him ;  it  is 
only  his  ideal  self  that  we  are  allowed  to  perceive.  It  is 
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true  that  he  was  led  into  occasional  frank  confessions, 
such  as  when  he  naively  remarked — "I  never  did  a 
single  wise  thing  in  the  whole  course  of  my  existence, 
although  I  have  written  many  which  have  been  thought 
such."  Here  we  get  a  clue  to  his  personality.  He 
doubtless  had  glimmerings  of  what  he  was;  but  when 
he  took  pen  in  hand,  another  Landor  came  into  being, 
the  better  and  the  truer  man,  for  it  is  the  soul  and  not 
the  husk  that  we  perceive  in  his  poems  and  his  philos- 
ophy. 

Landor's  faults  are  all  the  faults  of  impulse.  He 
lacked  self-discipline.  He  was  impetuous  in  love  and 
hate.  He  married  a  young  girl  because  at  first  sight  her 
golden  curls  attracted  him,  and  he  realised  nothing  of 
the  consequences;  yet  in  his  true  mood  he  had  realised 
that  "death  is  less  serious  than  marriage — it  is  a  pause, 
but  marriage  unrolls  the  awful  lot  of  numberless  genera- 
tions." He  had  a  real  love  of  deeper  root,  one  that 
lasted  to  his  long  life's  end,  one  that  has  been  shrined 
in  a  series  of  perfect  stanzas  bearing  Rose  Aylmer's 
name- 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May   weep,   but   never   see, 
A  night  of  memories   and   sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 

He  was  thinking  of  her,  too,  when  he  penned  the  lines 
to,  "My  own  love  of  other  years"  and  recalled  late  in 
his  life — 

You  show  that  truth  can  ne'er  decay, 
,      Whatever  fate  befalls  ; 
In  that  the  myrtle  and  the  bay 
Shoot  fresh  on  ruined   walls. 

His  confidence  of  future  fame  did  not  arise  purely 
from  egotism.  He  had  declared  that  what  he  wrote  was 
"not  written  on  a  slate,  and  no  finger,  not  even  of  Time 
himself,  who  dips  it  in  the  clouds  of  years,  can  efface  it ;" 
and  he  intermingled  this  thought  with  the  memory  of 
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the  woman   he   had   loved   and   lost,  believing   he   had 
written— 

What  no  tide 

Shall  ever  wash  away,  what  men 
Unborn  shall  read  o'er  ocean  wide 
And  find   lanthe's  name  again. 

The  false  Landor,  showing  his  worst  side  to  the  world, 
always  affected  to  despise  popularity,  to  desire  no  recog- 
nition, to  care  neither  for  profit  nor  praise.     The  real 
Landor  was  hungry  for  sympathy,  for  understanding, 
for  applause.     His  proud  scorn  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  consolation  he  gave  himself — "I  shall  dine  late,  but 
the  drawing-room  will  be  well-lighted,  the  guests  few 
and  select."     When   he  believed  that  by   an   unhappy 
accident  the  first  group  of  his  "Imaginary   Conversa- 
tions" had  been  lost,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eulogise  them 
as  "containing  as  forcible  writing  as  exists  on-  earth," 
and  therefore  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  world  ;  and  his 
whole    attitude    was   that    though   his   own    generation 
would  not  do  him  justice,  his  fame  was  safe  with  the 
future  ages.     And  in  one  of  his  essays  he  had  said  in 
sublimely  wrought  sentences — "The  present,  like  a  note 
in  music,  is  nothing  but  as  it  appertains  to  what  is  past 
and  what  is  to  come.     There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on 
this  side  of  the  grave ;  there  are  no  voices,  O  Rhodope, 
that  are  not  soon  made  mute,  however  tuneful ;  there  is 
no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  and  passionate  love 
repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at  last."     This 
links  on  with  his  impressive  utterances  on  fate  and  death, 
for  no  Stoic   ever  took  the  one  or  faced  the  other  more 
undauntedly.     Landor  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety,  but  it 
could  be  said  of  him  that  for  at  least  twenty,  if  not  thirty, 
years  he  had  been  ready,  standing  like  an  old  Roman 
for  the  blow  to  fall. 

Fate !   I  have  asked  few  things  of  thee, 

And  fewer  have  to  ask. 
Shortly  thou  knowest  I   shall  be 

No  more  :   then  con  thy  task 
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Why  repine,  he  asked,  at  pleasures  that  slip  away  ? 

I   see   the   rainbow   in   the   sky, 

The  dew   upon   the   grass, 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  back ;   'twere  vain ; 

In  this  or  in  some  other  spot, 
I  know  they'll  shine  again. 

Landor  affected  to  hold  his  own  generation  in  con- 
tempt, neither  seeking  nor  expecting  to  earn  its  appre- 
ciation, and  the  public  of  his  day  reciprocated  by  an 
almost  total  disregard  of  his  works.  He  had  a  difficulty 
in  publishing  them — Longmans  rejected  the  "Imagi- 
nary Conversations,"  and  the  services  of  a  private  friend 
were  required  to  get  them  printed.  The  critics  for  the 
most  part  ignored  or  condemned  Landor,  and  Landor's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  criticism  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  publicly  offered  a  prize  of  "a  hot 
penny  roll  and  a  pint  of  stout  for  breakfast"  to  any  re- 
viewer who  could  write  an  "Imaginary  Conversation" 
equal  to  his  own.  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  George 
Gilfillan  were  the  first  to  acclaim  the  risen  luminary,  and 
Coleridge  joined  in  the  chorus  until  he  learnt  of  Southey 's 
praise,  when  he  said  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  Such 
are  the  delicate  amenities  of  authors. 

When  Landor  was  69  years  old,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  had  little  more 
to  do  and  little  longer  to  live,  Richard  Hengist  Home 
devoted  a  brilliant  essay  to  him  in  his  "New  Spirit  of  the 
Age"  series  and  began  by  remarking  on  the  "singular 
fact"  that  "although  Landor  had  been  before  the  public 
as  an  author  for  fifty  years,  his  genius  seldom  denied, 
there  had  never  been  any  philosophical  and  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  powers."  Home  made  ample  amends  for 
this  default,  and,  indeed,  was  just  the  man  to  take  a  sym- 
pathetic view  of  a  neglected  genius ;  he,  too,  showed  what 
he  thought  of  his  generation  when  he  disdainfully 
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offered  it  his  epic  of  "Orion ' '  for  a  farthing — making  these 
two  conditions,   no  person   to  be   allowed  to  purchase 
more  than  one  copy,  and  no  copy  to  be  sold  to  anyone 
who  pronounced  the  name  "Or-ion."     These  were  his 
taunts  at  a  sordid  and  ignorant  age.     He  believed  Lan- 
dor  to  be  a  fellow-sufferer,  and  was  aflame  to  remedy  his 
injuries.     The  essay  is  a  noble  composition  which  itself 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.     His  correctness  and  judg- 
ment may  here  and  there  be  disputed,  but  as  a  whole  he 
is  sane  and  shrewd ;  as  for  flashing  sentences  they  make 
a  continual  blaze,  and  the  reader  revels  in  their  radiance. 
Landor,  he  said- 
had  the  art  of  taking  a  commonplace  under  a  new  aspect,   and   of 
leaving  the  Roman  brick,  marble.     In  marble,  indeed,   he  seems  to 
work ;   for  there   is  an   angularity   in   the  workmanship,  whether  of 
prose  or  verse,   which  the  very  exquisiteness  of  the  polish  renders 
more   conspicuous.  .  .  .  His    "  Pericles    and    Aspasia "    and    "  Penta- 
meron "   are   books   for   the   world   and   for   all   time,    whenever   the 
world  and  time  shall  come  to  their  senses  about  them ;  complete  in 
beauty  of  sentiment  and  subtlety  of  criticism.  .  .  .  And,  abounding 
in  striking  images  and  thoughts,  he  is  remarkable  for  making  clear 
the    ground    around    them,    and    for    lifting    them     like    statues    to 
pedestals,  where  they  may  be  seen  most  distinctly,  and  strike  with 
the  most  enduring  though  often  the  most  gradual  impression.     This  is 
the  case  both  in  his  prose  works  and  his  poetry.     It  is  more  con- 
spicuously true  of  some  of  his  smaller  poems,  which  for  quiet  classic 
grace  and  tenderness,  and  exquisite  care  in  their  polish,  may  best  be 
compared  with  beautiful  cameos  and  vases  of  the  antique. 

Home  prophesied  that  "when  a  succession  of  publics 
shall  have  slowly  accumulated  a  residuum  of  golden 
opinions,  in  the  shape  of  pure  admiring  verdicts  of  com- 
petent minds,  then  only,  if  ever,  will  Landor  attain  his 
just  estimation  in  the  not  altogether  impartial  roll  of 
Fame."  That  prophecy  has  been  partly,  and  may  yet 
be  wholly  fulfilled.  The  golden  opinions  are  steadily  accu- 
mulating— they  come  from  the  treasuries  of  De  Quincey, 
Lowell,  Helps,  Swinburne,  Colvin,  and  de  Selincourt  ; 
there  is  even  a  sufficient  public  now  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  issue  a  shilling  pocket  edition  of  the  "Imaginary 
Conversations."  Landor  has  only  been  dead  some  forty 
odd  years,  and  he  is  becoming  almost  popular — popular 
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in  the  sense  he  foresaw,  gaining  from  time  to  time  some 
"ten  accomplished  men  for  readers."  This,  he  said, 
would  content  him ;  so  all  is  well.  He  could,  of  course, 
never  hope  to  compete  with  Eliza  Cook  or  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  He  will  not  be  on  the  enterprising  publisher's 
list  of  best  sellers.  He  is  preserved  from  this.  Landor 
the  author  has  a  shrine  of  his  own  to  which  devoted 
pilgrims  repair  and  before  which  they  reverently  bow. 

Six  years  ago,  in  Florence,  that  city  of  ideal  beauty, 
of  romance  and  history,  and  of  haunting  memories,  I 
stood  near  the  spot  where  Walter  Savage  Landor  had 
spent  his  last  years,  his  spirit  untamed,  his  moods  still 
irrational,  and  yet  noble  and  lovable  when  free  of  the 
petty  vexations  of  the  world.  He  should  be  thought  of 
as  the  poet  and  dreamer,  as  the  man  who  remembered, 
as  the  breather  of  the  classic  air — not  as  one  of  the 
strugglers  of  the  times.  Those  of  us  who  most  delight 
in  his  work  and  who  would  fain  see  the  better  and 
brighter  side  of  his  personality,  exclaim,  "Vex  not  his 
spirit,"  and  hope  that  in  the  Italy  he  loved,  in  the  sacred 
soil  that  forms  his  resting-place,  he  enjoys  true  peace  and 
the  fair  beginning  of  a  new  life. 


THE  VANITY  OF  LITERATURE. 

BY  EDWIN  ROYCE. 

PHERE  is  perhaps  a  certain  impertinence  in  writing 

upon  the  vanity  of  literature  when  one  has  the 

assured  knowledge  that  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  be 

almost  without  exception  lovers  of  the  literary  art.     The 

credit  for  such  audacitv  must,  however,  be  granted  to 

Ecclesiates,  the  preacher,  who  more  than  two  thousand 

years  ago  spoke  these  words  :    "  And  furthermore  my 

son  be  admonished,  of  making  many  books  there  is  no 

end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."     If  in 

his  day,  which  certainly  had  its  literary  limitations  and 

discouragements,   these   words   were    true,    to-day    their 

verity   must  be   beyond  challenge.       There   may   be   a 

shadow  of  doubt  whether  the  author  meant  his  remark 

to  be  taken  seriously,  it  would  be  possible,  for  instance,  to 

contend  that  the  passage  quoted  was  an  expression  of 

appreciation,  a  cry  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of  unending 

literary  joys,    but    the   fact   that   Ecclesiastes   elsewhere 

asserts  that  "all  is  vanity,"  and  that  he  calls  his  opinion 

an  admonishment  makes  it  clear  in  what  sense  we  are 

to   accept   the    exhortation.     As    to    the    credentials   of 

the  writer,  the   authorship  of  the  book  of   Ecclesiastes 

is  traditionally  attributed  to  Solomon,  and  as  Solomon 

had  the   reputation,   notwithstanding  some  matrimonial 

recklessness,  for  profound  wisdom,   his  remarks  about 

books  and  study  are  at  the  least  entitled  to  our  respec- 

ful  consideration. 

A  certain  type  of  mind,  widely  distributed  even  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  countries,  shows  a  natural  tendency 
always  to  take  things  at  their  surface  value,  to  assume  that 
events  which  arrive  ponderously  or  noisily  or  fussily  are 
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important  happenings,  and  that  human  efforts  which 
appear  superficially  useful  are  useful  in  reality.  To  make 
this  clear  turn  from  Solomon  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett, 
and  refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  "  The  Glimpse."  In  that 
chapter  we  have  a  word  picture  of  Bond  Street  with  its 
costly  jewellers'  shops,  its  expensive  millinery  establish- 
ments, sumptuous  cafes,  alluring  costumiers,  and  the  like, 
in  short,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  clamouringly 
ostentatious  luxury,  to  make  which  an  army  of  humble 
men  and  women  toil  and  sweat  and  occasionally  shed 
their  blood.  The  habitues  of  Bond  Street  would  un- 
hesitatingly justify  their  existence  by  asserting  that  they 
employ  labour,  yet  in  the  relentless  logic  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  "  in  the  whole  street  there  is  not  a  single 
necessary  of  life  to  be  discovered."  Bond  Street  is 
therefore  a  particularly  striking  example  of  mundane 
pomp  and  vanity,  and  it  is  because  of  serious  misgivings 
about  other  phases  of  human  activity,  at  first  sight  as 
remote  from  Bond  Street  as  a  chronometer  from  a  stone 
axe,  that  I  venture  to  arraign  literature  before  the  bar  of 
judgment. 

We  can  consider  literature,  for  our  purpose,  to  be 
divided  like  Caesar's  Gaul  into  three  parts — the  writing 
of  books,  the  reading  of  books  and  the  discussion  of 
books.  Following  the  natural  sequence,  we  come  first 
to  the  writing  of  books.  The  uncomplimentary  remarks 
of  literary  men  about  their  profession  would  fill  numerous 
large  volumes.  "The  heart  of  the  first  mariner,"  says 
Horace,  "must  have  been  bound  with  triple  brass."  The 
man  who  ventures  forth  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  literature, 
as  a  writer  of  books,  requires  his  heart  to  be  similarly 
fortified.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  to  write  books  is 
to  look  for  trouble,  a  man  may  be  awarded  starvation, 
insanity  or  popularity.  As  regards  the  last  class,  those 
who  write  for  fools  will  always  find  a  large  public,  but 
what  is  the  reward  of  those  who  by  skill  or  luck  steer  a 
safe  course  between  the  Scylla  of  starvation  and  the 
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Charybdis  of  lunacy  ?  Thanks  to  the  resourceful 
advertising  of  a  Manchester  firm  of  food  specialists  we  all 
know  that  Milton  received  ,£5  for  "  Paradise  Lost."  If 
he  had  only  learned  to  write  advertisments  he  would  have 
earned  that  sum  in  a  week  !  Schiller,  to  make  ends  meet, 
translated  French  books  for  one  shilling  per  page. 
Goethe  told  the  world  that  his  works  had  been  a  loss  to 
him.  But  for  the  potentialities  of  a  ^900  legacy  we 
should  probably  possess  to-day  only  a  stunted  and 
distorted  collection  by  which  to  recall  the  name  of 
Wordsworth.  Shelley  was  a  man  of  means,  his  writings 
brought  him  no  profit  whatsoever.  Gorky  at  one  time 
obtained  a  desperately-needed  meal  by  the  charity  of  a 
woman  of  the  streets.  G.  B.  Shaw  more  than  once  knew 
the  irony  of  circumstance  which  caused  him  to  roam  the 
London  streets  with  full  evening  dress  and  an  empty 
purse.  Dosteovsky's  literary  life  was  one  long  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  Gissing  battled  with  adversity  .for 
years  in  the  cheerless  gloom  of  a  London  cellar. 

Why  did  these  men  and  others  whose  names  will  occur 
to  many,  follow  a  vocation  which  for  some  time,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances,  brought  no  pecuniary  profit  ?  It 
has  been  said  "  that  the  satisfactions  of  intellectual  labour 
are  certain,  that,  although  it  may  not  always  result  in 
outward  and  material  prosperity,  its  inward  joys  will 
never  fail."  Were  these  men  of  brilliant  ability  content 
,with  inward  joys?  They  achieved  greatness,  and  there 
is  no  greatness  without  inspiration.  We  come  to  that 
blessed  word  "  inspiration,"  but  we  do  not  explain  things 
by  giving  them  names.  Men  strive  for  one  or  more  of 
three  things — wealth  or  fame  or  power,  and  it  has  been 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  these  gentlemen  of  the  pen 
despised  wealth,  as  wealth  merely.  Consider  now  for  a 
moment  other  strivers  after  the  laurels  of  fame  and  power 
— statesmen,  captains  of  industry  and  throned  monarchs. 
The  statesman  appeals  directly  to  his  thousands,  and 
indirectly  to  his  party  which  may  number  its  hundreds  of 
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thousands;  captains  of  industry,  oil-kings,  cornerers  of 
wheat  and  the  like  wield  their  influences  over  half  a 
continent.  The  twentieth  century  has  seen  a  highly- 
organised  nation  of  seventy  millions  blindly  entrust  itself 
to  the  irresponsible  adventuring  of  a  partly  insane 
monarch.  These  princes  of  the  world  taste  of  fame  and 
power  and  find  them  sweet,  but  their  audiences,  vast 
though  they  be,  are  limited.  The  writer  appeals  to  an 
unlimited  audience,  his  assembly  is  the  whole  round 
world  of  reading  and  thinking  men.  He  does  not  require 
a  commanding  presence  or  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
or  the  gift  of  tongues.  For  him  even  the  barrier  of  alien 
tongues  is  broken  down.  He  wields  a  power  beside  which 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  kings  and  war-lords 
dwindle  to  the  dimensions  of  parochial  junketings.  Need 
we  marvel  longer  that  men  starve  in  garrets  and  live  for 
years  in  obscurity  in  order  to  attain  this  intoxicating 
elixir  of  unbounded  power,  the  blossom  of  universal  fame 
which  may  ripen  into  the  fruit  of  immortality  ?  And 
what  is  this  but  the  crudest  of  vanities,  egoism  naked 
and  unashamed. 

The  second  phase  of  our  particular  vanity  manifests 
itself  in  the  reading  of  books.  What  is  the  object  of 
book-reading — the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  assures  us  that  nothing  new  ever  came 
out  of  a  book.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard 
the  printing  press  as  the  handmaid  of  knowledge  this,  at 
first  sight,  appears  paradoxical.  Consider  the  case  of 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  perhaps  the  book  that 
created  the  largest  ripples  upon  the  placidity  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Darwin  commenced  his  notes  for  that 
book  in  July  1837,  an<3  the  actual  book  was  first  published 
in  1859,  twenty-two  years  later.  In  those  twenty-two  years 
Darwin  must  have  discussed  and  debated  and  criticised 
the  subject  with  all  his  scientific  friends,  so  that  when 
his  work  eventually  appeared  before  a  world  which  openly 
displayed  its  astonishment  and  disapproval,  it  was  for  a 
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very  large  circle  of  informed  people  a  matter  quite  devoid 
of  novelty.  Certainly  not  every  author  requires  twenty- 
two  years  to  write  a  book,  but  it  is  evident  nevertheless 
that  it  is  the  mind  of  man  which  is  the  research  laboratory 
of  thought,  and  books  do  not  increase  the  sum  of  know- 
ledge, they  merely  serve  as  mirrors  to  reflect  or  reproduce 
what  already  exists.  But,  it  will  be  urged,  no  true  lover 
of  books  regards  them  as  a  source  of  novelty,  which  to 
him  is  but  a  food  for  the  debased  appetite  of  the  reading 
barbarian  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  intellectual  night. 
The  reader  who  has  the  true  faith,  our  bibliophile  would 
argue,  finds  in  books,  amongst  other  things,  originality 
as  distinct  from  novelty,  some  unwonted  nobility  of 
thought,  some  magnificent  adventure  of  the  imagination, 
or  some  compelling  beauty  of  language,  which  stamps  the 
author  as  one  possessing  the  creative  mind.  Are  we 
therefore  to  picture  the  reader  of  books  as  a  man  questing 
after  originality  ;  if  so  the  quest  is  fraught  with  peril. 
Originality  in  thought  is  the  old  search  for  truth,  and 
the  utterer  of  an  original  thought,  the  scientific  investi- 
gator of  new  facts  and  the  discoverer  of  new  worlds  are 
all  akin — each  of  them  strides  one  more  step  towards  the 
ultimate  reality,  while  mankind  comes  reluctantly  after 
with  its  million  hesitating  feet.  How  does  mankind  show 
its  gratitude  to  these  pioneers?  Galileo  persecuted  in 
his  old  age,  Columbus  dying  unhonoured,  and  the  law 
of  the  literary  Medes  and  Persians  that  no  work  is  a 
classic  until  its  author  can  write  no  more.  To  quote 
J.  R.  Lowell  :  "  Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  for 
ever  on  the  throne."  Originality  is  one  facet  of  the  jewel 
of  truth,  the  rarer  and  the  finer  the  jewel  the  darker  are  its 
sinister  associations;  hence  our  truthfinder  comes  at 
length  to  the  disreputable  company  of  the  gaol  and  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows.  Originality  shines  brightest  in 
the  works  of  genius,  but  should  genius  be  encouraged? 
Genius  demands  everything  and  gives  little  of  value  in 
return,  some  intellectual  fireworks  and  a  strong  whiff  of 
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scandal,  the  latter  being  found  by  the  general  public  to  be 
much  the  more  interesting.  Genius  chafes  against  the 
chains  of  the  flesh  and  the  restraints  of  society,  it  soars  to 
transcendental  heights,  beats  ineffectual  wings  against  the 
confines  of  this  terrestrial  cage,  and  then  collapses  like 
some  over-engined  vessel  which  has  shaken  itself  to 
pieces  in  fruitless  striving  against  wind  and  wave. 

The  names  associated  with  genius  is  a  list  ot  unhappy 
men — Swift,  Cowper,  Wilde,  Poe,  De  Norval,  Nietzsche, 
De  Maupassant.  If  there  is  no  genius  without  an 
admixture  of  madness  we  ought  to  demand  early  inter- 
vention by  the  lunacy  commissioners.  But  all  men 
of  genius  are  not  mad  or  miserable.  Goethe,  for  instance, 
of  whom  Carlyle  said  that  "  he  was  the  greatest  genius 
who  had  appeared  for  a  century,  and  the  biggest  ass  who 
had  been  born  for  three." 

Let  us  now  call  another  witness.  Schopenhauer,  in 
his  essay  on  "Reading  and  Books,"  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "thoughts  put  down  on  paper  are  nothing 
more  than  footprints  in  the  sand,  one  sees  the  road  the 
man  has  taken,  but  in  order  to  know  what  he  saw  on 
the  way  one  requires  his  eyes." 

To  understand  what  the  philosopher  intends  to  convey, 
imagine  that  you  have  to  describe  a  picture  or  a  landscape 
to  a  blind  man.  You  may  faithfully  relate  every  detail, 
but  no  matter  how  lucid  your  description,  or  how 
intelligent  your  listener,  you  cannot  convey  to  him  your 
perception  of  the  scene  as  an  instantaneous  whole,  you 
must  do  it  by  instalments,  and  therefore  his  comprehen- 
sion must  be  fragmentary.  The  blind  man  is  the  reader, 
and  his  mentor  is  the  writer  of  books.  It  may  be  objected 
that  to  instance  a  blind  man  is  to  quote  an  extreme  case,  but 
he  is  at  least  unbiassed,  whereas  a  colour-blind  person,  or 
one  with  some  other  defect  of  vision,  is  not.  We  may 
follow  the  footprints,  we  may  see  the  outer  semblance  of 
the  things  which  the  maker  of  the  footprints  observed  on 
ftis  journey,  but  our  conception  of  his  inner  vision  will 
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be  as  sketchy  and  disconnected  as  the  blind  man's  mental 
picture.  Schopenhauer  also  advises  that  any  kind  of 
important  book  should  immediately  be  read  twice,  "partly 
because  in  reading  it  the  second  time  one's  temper  and 
mood  are  different,  so  that  one  gets  another  impression." 
This  is  a  most  significant  statement  which  cannot  be  too 
seriously  considered  by  all  professional  critics  of  books. 

We  have  assumed  up  to  now  that  our  writer  of  books 
had  at  least  the  merit  ofsincerity,  and  we  have  discovered 
that  he  is  very  gravely  handicapped  in  his  means  of 
communication.  Suppose  him  now  to  be  insincere,  either 
to  be  incapable  of  telling  the  truth  or  unwilling  to  do  so. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  actions  at  law  for  two  witnesses 
flatly  to  contradict  one  another.  Neither  of  them  is 
accused  of  mendacity,  it  is  merely  that  certain  people 
suffer  from  a  disability  to  describe  accurately  what  they 
have  seen,  or  to  say,  convincingly  and  precisely,  what 
they  mean.  This  disability  is  not  confined  to  the  un- 
educated classes.  Can  we  say  that  there  are  no  literary 
incapables  ?  We  know  that  many  authors  have  deliberately 
suppressed  facts  and  written  untruthfully,  because  they 
feared  persecution  in  the  good  old  days  and  the  law  of 
libel  in  the  bad  present  days.  Hence  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon, "to  understand  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their 
dark  sayings."  What  kind  of  a  literary  brew  are  we 
likely  to  obtain  from  the  mixing  together  of  disability, 
incapacity  and  untruthfulness,  and  what  profit  may 
we  expect  from  books  launched  upon  the  world  with 
these  handicaps?  "  A'll  things  are  full  of  labour,  and  in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow." 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  third  and  final  aspect  of 
our  subject,  which  is  the  discussion  and  criticism  of 
books.  We  have  been  told  that  men  criticise  books  in 
order  to  discover  merit,  to  discuss  in  an  impartial  spirit 
books  and  authors,  review  achievements,  to  sift  truth 
from  errors;  to  beware  of  false  standards  and  maintain 
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always  a  spirit  of  calm  investigation.  These  are  lofty 
aspirations,  and  the  worldly-minded,who  believe  that  only 
fools  do  something  for  nothing,  will  demand  what  we  get 
out  of  it  all.  One  answer  is  that  we  do  this  because 
presumably  we  consider  ourselves  to  be  of  the  passionate 
few  who  keep  alive  the  recognition  of  genius  from 
one  generation  to  another.  The  term  "passionate  few" 
is  Arnold  Bennett's,  and  you  will  find  it  in  his  book 
on  "Literary  Taste."  The  "passionate  few"  know  a 
classic  instinctively,  they  constitute  the  germ-plasm  of  the 
literary  organism,  handing  on  unimpaired  to  posterity 
the  great  tradition  of  literature.  But  will  our  cynical 
inquirer  be  convinced  by  these  fine  phrases  ?  He  may  be 
a  successful  commercial  gentleman,  who  will  refuse  to 
believe  that  intelligent  men  will  devote  their  energies  to 
activities  which  bring  in  no  return.  He  would  agree  that 
our  explanation  was  the  ostensible  reason,  but  one  of  his 
eyes  would  rapidly  perform  the  double  operation  of 
shutting  and  opening,  and  in  a  knowing  whisper  he 
would  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  magnificent 
disinterestedness.  He  will  find  his  answer  in  the  book 
just  referred  to ;  there  the  author  asks  the  question  : 
"  What  causes  the  passionate  few  to  make  such  a  fuss 
about  literature  ?  There  can  be  only  one  reply.  They 
find  a  keen  and  lasting  pleasure  in  literature.  They  enjoy 
literature  as  some  men  enjoy  beer."  If  that  is  true,  how 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !  If  that  is  true,  how  can  we  look 
again  with  the  old  complacency  at  our  groaning  book- 
shelves without  reflecting  that  but  for  the  grace  of  Heaven 
we  should  be  beholding  the  visionary  friendliness  of 
multitudinous  pint-pots  ! 

One  more  witness  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is 
completed.  There  is  a  book  of  E.  V.  Lucas's  not  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  reader.  The  title  is  "  London  Lavender.'* 
In  one  of  the  chapters  we  have  a  description  of  a  meeting 
of  literary  luminaries,  at  which  they  discuss  themselves, 
their  works  and  their  objectives.  The  talkers  include 
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novelists,  dramatists  and  poets,  authors  grave  and  gay, 
and  naturally  the  conversation  is  marked  by  the  sweeping 
convictions,  easy  generalisations  and  sublime  assurance 
which  is  only  possible  with  such  an  assembly.  The 
listener  is  asked  by  the  man  who  brought  him  :  — 

'  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  talk  ?" 

'  It's  interesting,"   I  said,   "  but  it's  only  talk." 

'  That's  just  it,"  he  replied.  "  They're  always  at  it ;  they  go  on 
as  if  novels  mattered." 

'What  does  matter?"  I  said. 

'  There  you  have  me,"  he  said ;  "  but  not  novels  anyway.  Paying 
your  way  matters.  Not  letting  people  down  matters.  Keeping  a 
hold  on  yourself  matters.  But  books,  bless  you,  books  !" 

Coming  from  E.  V.  Lucas  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
most  sensational  piece  of  king's  evidence,  but  Mr.  Lucas 
has  been  described  as  a  highly  mysterious  man. 

My  indictment  is  now  finished,  and  we  come  to  the 
summing  up.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
kinds  of  vanity — the  singular  and  the  plural ;  the  first 
being  the  individual  vanity  which  betrays  itself  in  love  of 
display,  and  the  second  is  that  futility  of  things  in 
general  dealt  with  so  comprehensively  by  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  show  that  literature  is  guilty  on  both  counts. 
We  see  it  born  in  vanity,  we  behold  the  actors  on  the 
stage  of  literature  instigated  by  exactly  similar  motives 
to  those  which  prompt  the  most  shallow  of  women  to 
flaunt  their  personal  charms  and  possessions  before  less 
fortunate  members  of  society.  We  turn  to  books  and 
recognise  that  the  only  thing  the  printed  page  has  done 
to  conquer  the  obstacles  which  hinder  intercourse  be- 
tween mind  and  mind  is  to  widen  a  little  the  one  bridge 
that  already  exists,  the  bridge  of  human  speech,  leaving 
it  still  a  frail  and  unreliable  means  of  communication 
circumscribed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  individual,  the 
limitations  of  knowledge  and  the  crudities  of  language. 
The  claims  of  genius  when  examined  are  found  wanting, 
it  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 
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If  therefore  some  of  us  have  thanked  God  that  we 
were  not  as  other  men,  let  us  sin  no  more.  Let  us  walk 
humbly  and  admit  that  having  freedom  of  choice  there  is 
no  virtue  in  our  preferring  the  crystal  springs  of  literature 
to  the  muddy  pools  of  worldliness.  "  We  needs  but  love 
the  highest  when  we  see  it,"  and  it  should  make  us  happy 
to  know  that  Confucius  and  Tennyson  assert  true  hu- 
mility to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues. 

We  will  agree  then  that  the  world  of  letters  is  a  vain 
world.  Shall  we  then  cease  from  troubling  and  sell  our 
libraries  to  the  paper  merchants  to  be  converted  into 
Morris  wallpapers  for  the  cottage  homes  of  reconstructed 
England  ?  Perish  the  thought.  Vanity  we  shall  have 
always  with  us  whilst  men.  and  women  are  men  and 
women,  and  their  interactions  are  part  of  the  scheme  of 
things.  So  long  as  as  we  are  vain  we  are  human,  so  long 
as  we  are  human  we  shall  be  individual  and  it  may  be 
lovable.  In  the  perfect  world  there  will  be  nothing  to 
laugh  at,  but  we  here  can  still  make  fun  of  one  another 
with  tolerance  and  understanding.  Let  us  read,  write 
and  be  critical,  for  to-night  are  the  publishers  busy,  and 
to-morrow  shall  the  sun  rise  upon  a  wider  and  one  may 
hope  always,  a  better  world  of  books  and  men. 


"BY  THE   FIRE." 

By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

A  ND  a  glorious  fire  it  was  too  !  The  log  of  wood 
•^^  embedded  in  the  coals  glowed  with  a  radiance  of 
many  hues,  so  that  I  sat  watching  it  in  drowsy  comfort. 
Why  Lodge's  "  Raymond"  should  have  intruded  itself 
into  my  thoughts  I  cannot  say,  for  it  was  many  weeks 
since  I  had  laid  the  volume  aside ;  but  sleepily  I  tried  to 
analyse  my  distaste  for  such  writings,  concluding  that 
there  was  little  or  no  evidence  in  them  that  man  had 
succeeded  in  rising  from  off  this  solid  earth,  or  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  natural  laws,  but  that  my  dislike  of 
them  really  arose  from  a  vague  feeling  that  man's  soul 
still  in  its  tabernacle  of  clay  is  neither  fit  nor  ready  to 
stand  before  the  Eternal.  Even  a  beautiful  sunset  causes 
a  dim  sadness,  due  it  is  said  to  a  sub-conscious  feeling  of 
our  faultiness  before  the  perfect. 

And  as  I  drowsed  by  the  fire  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  a  finer  and  nobler  way  of  reaching  those  of 
another  world ;  that  by  an  effort  of  mind  and  heart  we 
could  reach  out  and  touch  them,  hear  the  tones  of  voices 
we  have  known  or  loved,  perchance  learn  something  of 
the  charity  and  wisdom  they  have  gained. 

And  I  seemed  to  see  in  a  thousand  homes  the  little 
room  whose  boyish  owner  shall  see  it  no  more,  the  balls 
and  racquets  in  the  corner,  the  school-books  piled  upon 
their  shelves,  the  stories  of  adventure  and  romance  in 
their  gaudy  covers ;  nay,  in  imagination  I  could  see  a 
door  flung  wide  to  an  eager  muddy  figure,  calling  almost 
before  it  was  open  to  a  mother  to  hear  some  glorious 
story  of  victory,  or  hardly  less  glorious  tale  of  defeat — a. 
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mother  who  would  let  those  careless,  muddy  feet  trample 
on  her  very  heart,  though  they  might  not  tread  upon  a 
carpet  without  reproof. 

And  that  glowing  youthful  figure  stood  by  my  side 
leaning  easily  against  the  mantelpiece,  gazing  into  the 
glowing  coals.  It  was  speaking,  whether  to  me  or 
merely  giving  utterance  to  its  own  thoughts  I  know  not, 
but,  like  the  sound  of  subterranean  waters  in  some  dark 
cavern,  the  undertones  of  the  voice  stirred  me  to  vague 
awe  and  dread. 

"One  of  the  most  tragic  things  on  earth  is  this,  that 
so  few  men  are  on  it  at  any  one  time  who  see  that  a 
moral  truth  only  remains  a  true  guide  so  long  as  it 
is  kept  in  due  proportion  and  relation  to  all  other  truths, 
for  if  it  is  not,  then  the  texture  of  life  is  warped  and 
distorted,  worse  may  be  than  by  the  work  of  untruth. 

"So  they  who  have  returned  to  you  safe  and  whole," 
the  voice  went  on  after  a  pause,  "they  have  their  re- 
ward, the  finest  reward  possible,  for  they  have  done  a 
thing  worth  while;  they  are  justified  to  themselves; 
theirs  the  great  opportunity  that  so  often  is  not  seen  at 
all,  or  only  when  it  has  already  passed  beyond  recall." 

"And  the  broken,  they  too  have  need  of  no  rewards 
from  you,  you  are  but  trustees  of  theirs  to  render  back  to 
them  their  own  with  usury.  Nothing  you  can  say  or  do 
is  a  reward ;  that  lies  elsewhere  in  other  hands  and  will 
be  but  two  words." 

"But  for  us  there  lies  a  reward  in  your  hands  and  yours 
only,  and  we  watch  in  anxiety  and  terror — and  hope. 
It  is  this,  that  you  will  seize  that  for  which  we  died  while 
it  is  in  your  grasp,  nor  drop  it  for  the  shadows — punish- 
ment and  revenge.  Punishment — you  cannot  punish — is 
gradually  to  see  yourself  in  the  light  of  everlasting 
perfection  and  know  yourself  for  what  you  are ;  it  may 
begin  on  earth,  it  ends  beyond  it.  To  stand  in  the  land 
of  shadows  and  gaze  put  over  the  glowing  plains  of 
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It-Might-Have-Been  is  the  essence  of  all  punishment. 
Revenge  you  can  have,  it  is  a  path  that  leads  but  to  a 
dead  end." 

"No  !  We  want  none  of  these  things,  but  that  you 
should  lead  all  men  in  the  climbing  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  Triple  Peaks,  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,  "  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Charity."  Our  country  stood  for 
something  great,  let  it  stand  for  something  greater  still 
and  ever  greater.  Then  for  us  be  no  regrets, 

"And  if  you  will — remember, 
And  if  you  will — forget." 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  SESSION. 


Council  in  presenting  its  report  on  the  Session 
just  closed,  feel  that  they  can  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Club  on  its  success.  In  Mr.  J.  Cuming 
Walters,  M.A.,  the  Club  has  had  for  its  President  one 
whose  untiring  efforts  and  his  ability  as  Chairman,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meetings,  and 
the  variety  and  interest  of  the  Papers  has  been  well 
maintained,  and  the  Council  have  welcomed  the  able 
contributions  to  the  meetings  by  new  members. 

The  Session  opened  with  a  Conversazione  in  the  large 
Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Cuming  Walters  received  a  numerous  company,  and  a 
most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  The  thanks  of 
the  Club  are  due  to  Miss  Enid  Grundy  and  Miss  Nellie 
Fullerton  and  Mr.  Ryder  Boys  and  his  party  for  the 
delightful  items  rendered  during  the  evening.  The 
Council  in  the  name  of  the  Club  also  render  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Cobley,  Holden,  and  Lancashire  for  their 
generosity  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Conversazione,  as 
the  Club  funds  would  not  permit  the  outlay. 

The  attendance  at  the  weekly  meetings  has  been 
somewhat  better  than  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  continued  well-being  of  the  Club. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  includ- 
ing two  taking  the  character  of  a  Literary  Symposium, 
and  two  Review  Nights. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Papers  read  before  the 
Club  :— 

1918. 
Oct.    14.     "  Life  and  Art  in  Dickens  and  Henry  James  :  A  Comparison 

and  a  Contrast" Rev.   T.   M.   Phillips. 

„    '  21.     "After   Trafalgar"' E.    E.    Minton. 

„      28.     "  Hiroshige,  the  Landscape  Artist  of  Japan" J.  Hilditch. 
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Nov.    4.     "James  Joseph  Sylvester" C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A. 

,,      18.     "  The  Immorality   of  Optimism" Rev.  C.  Porter,  M.A. 

„      25.     "Of  Style" Rev.   A.  W.   Fox,  M.A. 

Dec.     2.     "  Fyodor  M.   Dostoevsky  " D.   E.   Oliver. 

„        9.  "A  Literary  Curio:  John  Buncle"...J.  Cuming  Walters,  M.A. 

1919. 

Jan.     6.  "German  Philosophy  in  English  Poetry"... Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

„       13.     "Henry   Seton   Merriman " W.   D.  Cobley. 

„       20.     "War  time  in  an  East-Coast  Town  " Walter  Emsley. 

Feb.     3.     "  Social  History  " A.  C.  Wilson,  B.Sc. 

„       10.     "  Josiah    Wedgwood" W.    Morries. 

„       17.     "Ritual    and    Art" L.Stanley   Jast. 

Mar.    3,  "  The  Borderland  where  Wales  and  England  Meet  " — A 

Tale  for  the  Club W.  Bagshaw. 

„       10.     "Thomas  Ingoldsby  " Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

„       17.     "Pageants  and  Processions" Henry  Cadness. 

„      23.     "Maxim    Gorky" D.    E.    Oliver. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follow  :  — 

1918. 

Oct.    14.  "The    Mystery    of    the    Schooner    'Annie,'"    "Tim    o' 

Killvyra  " W.    D.    Cobley, 

„      21.     "A  Visit  to  Radnor  Forest" J.   H.   Roberts,  M.A. 

„      28.     "  Musa    Sapientum  " Edgar    Attkins, 

Nov.    4.     "Some  War  Time  Notes" A.  H.  M.  Gow. 

„        4.     "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  Man  of  Letters  " 

J.  Cuming  Walters,  M.A, 

„      11.     "Walter  Savage  Landor " J.   Cuming  Walters,   M.A. 

„       11.     "Pericles   and   Aspasia  " Rev.    T.   M.    Phillips, 

„       11.     "Poetry    of    Landor" W.    Bagshaw. 

„       18.     "By  the  Fire" W.  D.  Cobley, 

„      18.     "An  Old  Magazine" T.  Longworth  Cooper. 

„       25.     "Christopher  Vance" A.    C.   Wilson,  B.Sc. 

Dec.     2.     "  Captain  John  Wordsworth  " E.  E.  Minton. 

„        2.     "To   Lucy  "—verses J.    H.    Hobbins. 

„        9.     "  Liberty  and  the  Lover  of  Letters  " Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

„        9.     "Concerning    Lucy" — verses Walter    Emsley. 

„      16.     "The  Cambridge   History  of  American  Literature" 

Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

„      16.     "  The  Fountain" W.   D.   Cobley. 

„       16.     "A  Visit  to  a  Friend" W.   Bagshaw. 

„      16.     "A  Christmas  Greeting  " .') W.   Bagshaw, 

„       16.     "A  Train   Party" Edgar  Cooke, 
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Dec.  16.  "  Welsh  Songs  and  other  Things  of  Bardic  Interest  "... 

Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

„      16.  "The  Humours  of  the  Last  Tramcar  " B.  A.  Redfern. 

„      16.  "Deasey's   New   Fruit" Walter    Emsley. 

„       16.  "The  Soldier  Poet's  Vision  of  England  " J.  H.  Swann. 

1919. 

Jan.   13.  "  Wuthering  Heights" Rev.   A.  W.   Fox,  M.A. 

„       13.  "Christmas    Eve" J.     H.    Swann. 

„      20.  "The  Feria  at  Seville" G.   S.   Lancashire. 

„      27.  "Lowell:   The  Man" Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

„      27.  "Lowell's  Poetry" W.   Bagshaw. 

„      27.  "The  Biglow  Papers" B.  A.  Redfern. 

Feb.     3.  "  Collecting  " T.   Longworth   Cooper. 

„        3.  "Our   Society" J.    Hilditch. 

„       10.  "  Did    Shakespeare   write   the    Chorus   in   the    '  Winter's 

Tale'?" Rev.  W.  C.  Hall. 

„       10.  "The  Fabrication  of  the  Flapper" Edgar  Attkins. 

„       17.  "George  Eliot" J.    Cuming  Walters,  M.A. 

„       24.  "Appropriate  Nouns  of  Multitude" W.  Ingham. 

„      24.  "Verses" Rev.    T.    M.    Phillips, 

,,       24.  "  Early  Spring — Dunham  " , W.   Bagshaw. 

„      24.  "Women    and   Railways" E.  'Royce. 

Mar.    3.  "An  Adventure  on  Lough  Neagh  " W.  Ingham. 

„        3.  "Three  Shakespearean   Heroines" W.   Morries. 

,,       10.  "The   Vanity    of   Literature" Edwin  Royce. 

„      10.  "The  Gentle  Art  of  being  Stupid" W.  D.  Cobley. 

„       17.  "  On  the  Track  of  the  Iberian  " Rev.  T.  M.  Phillips. 

,,       17.  "A    Manchester   Memory" W.    Bagshaw. 

„      17.  "The    Wonder    Workers" H.    Ross    Clyne. 

„      23.  "The  Evils   of   Press  Control" A.   R.   Scott. 

The  Papers  and  short  communications,  numbering 
together  66,  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  Philosophy,  4 ; 
Art  and  Music,  3 ;  Biography  and  Criticism,  28 ;  Poetry 
and  the  Drama.  8;  Travel,  9;  History,  4;  Humour,  6; 
Original  Stories,  4. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  915  volumes,  and 
among  others  includes  a  volume  on  the  "  Ethics  and 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Fox,  presented  by  the  author;  "  Men  and  Ghosts,"  by 
Alan  Monkhouse,  presented  by  the  author ;  "The  Letters 
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of  Edward  Lear,  Artist  and  Writer,"  and  a  number  of 
,other  interesting  volumes  presented  by  Mr.  Geo. Thomas. 
A  volume  of  Verses,  "  The  Wandering  Wind,"  by 
Norman  Anglin,  presented  by  the  author. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 23rd,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  J. 
Cuming  Walters,  President,  occupied  the  Chair.  Mr. 
Walter  Emsley  took  his  usual  part  of  Father  Christmas, 
Mr.  Ryder  Boys  being  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  usual 
ceremonies  and  customs  were  carried  out.  Mr.  T. 
McCormick  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Club,  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  President,  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  guests,  which  was  responded 
to  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Dr. 

Swayne. 

* 

MEMBERSHIP   AND   FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  12  members  by  death,  resignation, 
or  being  struck  off  the  roll.  Fifteen  new  members  have 
been  elected.  The  number  of  members  is  now  165, 
including  life,  honorary  and  corresponding  members. 
The  Hon.  Treasurer's  statement  shows  a  balance  in  hand 
°f  ^79  IOS-  IICU  against  which  there  are  liabilities 
amounting  to  ^55. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

We  regret  to  record  the  loss  through  death  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  L.  Grassland,  for  many  years  a  Vice-President,  Mr. 
J.  Gaskin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Farraday,  and  Mr.  Edward  Neild. 


MANCHESTER   LITERARY  CLUB. 


The  Honorary  Treasurer  in  account  with  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  for 
the  Session  ending  21th  March,  1919. 
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T.   CHARLES  GRUNDY,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


RULES. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are :  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;   to 

promote    research    in    the   several     departments  of 

intellectual  work;     and   to    further    the    interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating  or 

elucidating   the  Art,   literature,    and   history  of   the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested    in    the   furtherance   of   these   objects   can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,'*  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
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with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
ing session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
6-30  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-0,  shall  be 
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occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-0  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  shall 
hold  that  office  not  more  than  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  one  year;  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing), a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books. 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary,  and  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  Club. 
He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work, 
and  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members.  For  his  services  he  shall  receive  such  Honorarium  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given 
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